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MBa  MOWATT'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHI. 

Price  tl»85. 

FIFTBBNTB  TBOUSANJ)  JUST  tSSUXD* 


From  the  Preface, 

It  one  struggling  sister  in  the  great  human  fatnily)  while  listening  to  the  history 
of  my  life,  gains  courage  to  meet  and  brave  severest  trials ;  if  she  learns  to  look 
opotatliem  as  blessings  in  disguise }  If  aha  1)e  atNngthened  infhe  pntamnm  af 
*4ailj  datlea,'  hovmr  ^banUy  paid  if  she  lie  inspliad  wtth  lUlk  intba  pavw 
Imparted  to  a  ttroqg  i^iawhoaeendis  good^thmtvBo.  amplj  xewaidadlbrnr 
Mbcr.  ^  AmrA  Oosa  IfdVATf • 


Wk  have  read  thid  book  ilxrough  with,  moro  than  the  interest  of  a  romuncd. 
Tlie  £Air  aotboreBS  lioidf  ia  oneof  the nnat  cf  heroines*  Her  eight  years  upon 
the  stage  Aimiah  a  votmne  of  the  moat  entertainiDg  and  UistnictiTe  expexknoa*— 
ifeia  Tork  Mirror* 

Ohr  of  the  few  books  which  it  is  difBLcult  to  lay  down  till  every  page  is  read,  is  the 
Autobiography  of  Mrs*  Mowatt  Zhave  actoaUy  stolen  the  time  vhlish  eo^to 
huve  been  appropriated  to  eertain  ^pceial  demands,  to  look  through  the  pages  ef 
thia  strange  votame*  To  look  at  anjrohapterof  contents,  Is  sore  to  send  70B  to 
Che  text}  and  to  start  with  the  text  is  to  rivet  yonr  atfeenlion  In  spite  of  every 
extraneouB  call.  Mrs.  Mowatt's  Autobiography  will  have  a  permanent  place  in 
American  litemtnrc.  Edition  after  edition  will  come  from  the  press.  It  will  be  the 
exciting  theme  of  book  notioes  and  even  of  labored  reTiews. — ifeur  CovenanL 
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II.-  THIRD  EDITION. 

PASSION-FLOWERS. 

BY  M&S.  HOWE. 
One  Volnme,  I61110.,  Prio^  76  Cents* 

Wuh  tbcte  wocdt  upon  Iti  title-page,  and  wBh  no  ackiunrledgBMnt  of  auUior* 
•hlp^  lidkBOC  Beed  &  Vlddt»  of  Boatoi^  have  joBt  issofid  ft  volnn^ 
if  we  do  not  cNstlr  mistake  its  chanoter,  Is  destined  to  cieito  an  Interest  in  the 

literary  world  second  only  to  that  pnNlttced  by  tbe  sudden  apparition  of  AlesBB- 
der  Smith,  the  Glasgovr  poet,  a  few  months  ago.  The  book  is  not  only  remarkable 
iu  itself,  but  it  indicates  a  latent  power,  a  rcservf  ;!  force  on  the  pia^t  of  its  author, 
which  luakes  the  jirescnt  pcrformancei great  as  wc  feel  it  is,  seem  but  the  prelude  to 
something  yet  higher  and  uobler.  ♦  *  *  *  A  word  to  the  author.  Kumor 
eonobofntes  tbe  internal  evldenoe  afflwded  by  tlie  book  itseli;  that  its  criteria  the 
•  wlfc  of  a  highly  distlngnlshed  profcsaional  gentleman  and  pWlanttiroplat  of  Boston^ 
alady,  whose  genius  and  eultore  have  been  so  well  known  to  her  frienda»  as  to 
exempt  them  fkmn  any  sarpitse  at  their  manfflwtation  in  her  *  Vluslon-nowen.'^ 
HaLional  Era* 

Wn  know  of  no  llTing  poet  of  her  sex  with  whom  to  compare  the  anther  of 
*  BMiUonpFlowers,*  except  Vxt*  Browning,  whom  she  resembles,  however,  only  In 
her  generous  and  high  ealturs,  and  In  the  elevation  and  depth  of  her  sentiments* 

Xiovers  of  poetry  here  \riU  feel  a  special  Interest  in  the  Iiistory  of  this  gifted  min- 
strel, from  the  fact  tliat  it  is  con'idt-ntially  stated  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  a  late 
higlily  esteemed  citizen  of  New  York,  although  a  resident  of  a  neighboring  State*  — 
jVew  i  ork  Evening  Post, 

til. -EIGHTH  EDITION. 

* 

GfiAGE  GB£EIT WOOD'S 
iiAPS  AND  MISHAPS  OJ?  A  lOUH  IN  EUROPE. 

One  Volime,  iSino.,  Price  ti.26. , 

WH£2f  we  travel,  if  she  can  be  found,  we  wiU  have  a  companion  like  Grace  Green- 
irood*  o  •  *  *  On  the  whole,  thongh  the  Tohune  is  made  up  of  brief  sketehes, 
snd  ooven  over  many  conntrlesi  it  is  one  of  the  most  readable  and  sensible  records 
of  foreign  trarelwith  which  we  have  recently  met.  Ve  would  trust  GiaoeOreen- 
wood's  Judgment  on  ahnost  any  sut^ject  of  which  she  speaks,  sooner  than  we  would 
that  of  a  lar  wiser  person,  who  had  become  hackneyed  and  tamed  down  to  the 
tradition  standards.  Tlic  flowing  and  sprightly  narrative,  the  vivid  and  often 
admirable  descriptions  of  natural  scenes,  and  the  ever  ready,  hut  by  no  means 
undiiicraaiaatjiig  eatlmslasm,  must  attract,  as  they  deserve  to  <lo,  many  readers 
interested  in  the  '  llaps  aud  misiia]»3  "  oi  her  juurueyings.  —  Christian  Ktgt^ter, 

Tors  is,  altogether,  the  most  readable,  sensible,  dellghtfiii  book  <rf  rambles  abtesd 
that  we  hare  read  for  a  iong^  time. — Saturday  Courier, 
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tV.- FOURTH  EDITION. 

SIX  JHOJWTHS  IN  ITAIiY. 

BV  GEORGE  S.  HILLAED. 
2  vols.  i2iiio.,  $2.60. 

No  voliimea  of  a  similar  character  have  received,  as  much  attention 
lA  Uie  literary  world  for  many  years,  as  this  admirable  work  bjr  Mr. 
Hinard.  UnWenal  oommwdatioii  Ibllowed  its  »pp«aniuBe  from  lihe 
press;  and  it  lias  talml  at  onoe  high  rank  anunig  the  mefbl  books  of 
oar  day. 

The  Albion  closes  its  review  thus  : 

^mifttaptouaatboMtiien  Uwcni]dbe»fhlB  passing  Judgment  on  boAi,  If  we  ]ia4 
TOMBj  soch  aoUunrs  to  deal  with.  It  was  with  Uatless  attention  that  m  took  the 
two  Tdames  before  ns,  notwithstanding  that  these  Boston  pabliahen  have  the  knack 

of  courting  the  eye  by  all  the  tricksy  niceties  of  typography.  Bat  let  do  mangainssj 

tlie  truth  of  that  homely  proverb  which  peoples  oceans  with  as  good  fish  as  ever 
came  out  of  it,  or  rashly  asserts  that  Italy  is  an  exhausted  thrmo  !  Mr.  Hillnrd  has 
fairly  carried  us  with  him  from  his  first  page  to  his  last,  and  we  must  hoaehily  avow 
ttuit  no  modem  traveUer,  within  the  ^scopc  of  our  pen,  has  looked  and  listened  so 
profitably  to  himself^  snA  has  reooided  Us  impresdoos  in  a  mannor  so  aooeptshle  to 
bis  readers. 

V.~  THIRD  EDITION. 

LIGHT  ON  THE  DARK  EIVER; 
MUOBIALS  OF  MRS.  HENRIETTA  A.  L.  HAULIN. 

MISSIONARY  IN  TVRXBT. 

BY  MARGARETTfi  WOODS '  LA WRENCE. 
wnp  M  nmmwmm  bt  mw.    8«  stcmBi 

This  admirable  Memoiri  although  but  <|aiter6eeiit(j  from  the  prcsif 
liss  exeited  great  attention  throbghout  the  country .  A  large  edition 
was  at  onee  exhausted  and  the  demand  eondnass  rapidly  to  inorease. 
The  highest  testimonials  have  been  awarded  fbr  the  ildelity  and 
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baratywithirludiiliQaiitlioresB  (adanghter  of  Br.  Woods  of  Andd- 
Tttrl  has  afloomiiliflliMl  hat  task. 

Worn  Jl«v.  Dr,  8tom, 

*  Though  not  personally  acquainted  with  Sirs.  Hamlin  nor  herfomily  connections, 
and  obliged,  likt  other  readers,  to  estimate  her  character  by  her  words  and  works 
here  recorded,  yet  the  conatfltenoar  uod  hanmony  of  the  Memoir  with  itself  in  all  its 
parts,  aiii  iU  «o<4|ridtjr  irith  «n  that  liM  bMnaaid  of  Iw^^  by 
tlioM  irtw  lonir  har  wdl»  haa  mated  »  daqp  aod  Uvdlj  iDte^ 
ih»  pamaal  of  thase  pneSoan  memorkda,— an  Interest  Inereaahtf  frcm  th^be^n* 
nllif  to  tba  and,  ana  in  a  paiDM  Intoaailjr.* 


VI. -FOURTEENTH  EDITION. 

ALEXANDER  SMITH'S  POEMS. 

1  vol.  16mo.  60  cents. 

tfotices  from  the  London  Presi* 

BatCM  Tennyson,  no  poet  has  coma  before  the  pabUe  with  ilia  aame  promlae  aatha 
anther  of  tbia  TdQina.  •  .  • «  There  are  maoj  llnea  and  aentenoea  in  these  poema 
whieh  nmst  become  iuiUar  on  the  lipa  of  loveva  of  poetry.  Xlf erory  QazttU. 

If  Is  tofheeaiUerwoilca  of  Keafta  and  Shelley  alone  that  we  can  look  Ibr  a  coon* 
terpart,  In  rlchneaa  oT  flmcy  and  fbrce  of  espreailon*  •  •  .  •  Iheae  extracta 
win  induce  erery  lover  of  tme  poetry,  to  read  the  TOlinne  fbr  himself}  we  do  not  , 
think  that,  after  such  reading,  miy  one  will  be  dlspoaed  to  doubt  that  Alexander 
Smith  promises  to  be  a  greater  poet  than  any  emergent  genin*  of  the  laat  few 
yeaia. — ^jieciotor. 

Tte  most  atrOdof  cfaaiaoleilatlc  of  fheae  poema  ia  their  abundant  imagery 
firesh,  vivid,  concrete  images  actually  present  to  the  poet's  mind,  and  thrown  out 

with  a  distinctiveness  and  a  delicacy  only  poets  can  achieve.  Tlierc  is  not  a  page 
of  thig  voluiiic  on  which  we  cannot  find  some  novel  image,  some  Shaksporiaa 
fttUcity  of  expression,  or  some  striking  slokile.  —  fVestminaUr  Review* 
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XHSBE  IS  THAT  TO  BE  SEEN  IN  ETERT  STREET  AND  LANE   OF  EVERT 
CUTi  that  to   be    felt   AMU  iOVai}  in  evert  nU»IAN  HEART 
AND   COUNTENANCE,  THAT   TO    BE   LOVED    IX   EVERY  R0AD-f5IDK 
WEED    AND     HOSa-OBOWN    WALL,    WHICH,    IN    THE    HANDS   OF  ^ 
VAXmffh  MEN,  MAT  COMVBT  EUOXUMIS  O?  OLO&T  AND  8UBUM- 
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PEEFACE. 

Thbsb  pages  are  gleanings  from  letters  written  home 
during  a  sojourn  in  Munich  for  the  purpose  of  artistic 
study.  They  record  the  beautiful  and  happy  experiences 
belonging  to  a  peculiarly  poetical  chapter  in  the  life  of 
a  woman  studying  Art  Should  some  readers,  however, 
cavil  at  what  they  may  deem  a  certain  couUur'de'Tose 
medium  through  which  all  objects  seem  to  have  been 
viewed,  the  writer  would  simply  reply,  that  to  her  it 

I 

appears  more  graceful  for  a  Student  of  Art  to  present 
herself  in  public  as  the  chronicler  of  the  deep  emotions 
of  joy  and  of  admiration  called  forth  in  her  soul  by 
great  works  of  imagination,  than  as  the  chronicler  of 
what  in  her  eyes  may  have  appeared  defects  and  short* 
comings.  The  sole  shadow,  therefore,  which  the  writer 
has  purposely  introduced  into  the  chronicle,  is  the  shadow 
of  intrinsic  sternness  and  mournfulness  pervading  certain 
of  the  great  works  referred  to. 

In  the  personal  narrative  running  through  this  volume, 
as  a  thread  upon  which  to  string  certain  pearls  of  Art, 
the  writer  has  pursued  a  very  similar  line  of  action,  feel- 
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ing  that  although  each  passage  of  life  has  its  peculiar 
prose  and  its  peculiar  pain,  that  to  dwell,  in  retrospect, 
upon  this  pain  and  upon  this  prose  is  not  only  unphilo- 
sophic  in  itself,  but  ungrateful  towards  that  Spirit  of  Joy 

and  of  Beauty  which  is  ever  brooding  over  the  world. 

And  here  the  writer  would  add  a  few  words  as  a  living 
protest  against  a  very  common  but  thoughtless  calumny, 
namely,  that  it  is  man  who  thwarts  every  effort  of  woman 
to  rise  to  eminence  in  the  life  of  Art.  With  a  thrill  of 
truest  happiness,  she  must  here  declare,  that  her  expe- 
rience hitherto,  as  an  Art-Student,  has 'been  the  most 
perfect  refutation  of  such  calumny.  Invariably  and  re- 
peatedly, when  a  hand  has  been  required  to  put  aside 
the  sharp  stones  and  thorns  which  peculiarly  beset  a 
woman  upon  the  path  of  Art,  strong,  manly  hands  have 
been  stretched  forth  with  noble  generosity  to  remoye 
them ;  and  manly  voices  have  uttered  words  of  teaching, 
of  encouragement,  and  of  prophecy  of  happy  achieve- 

A.  M.  H. 

London,  April  16,  1853. 
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.CHAPTER  1. 

SETTLING  ]>OWN«— A  SELI6I0UB  PBOCBS^ION*— THE  HOF* 
KAFELLE.  —  A  GXBAT  FAIHTEB^S.  STUDIO  AND  CARTOu:^;>. 

Munich^  June  Ut^  1850. — Hexe  we  are  ia  Munich. 
These  last  several  days  have  been  such  a  confusion  of 

excitement,  delight,  disappointment,  joy,  fatigue,  and  dis- 
gust, tliat  1  scarcely  know  where  to  begin  my  narrative. 
I  will«  however,  begin  with  prosaic  lodging-hunting.  To* 
day,  all  yesterday,  and  part  of  Saturday,  have  we  been 
hunting  for  our  little  home  that  is  to  be  ;  and  as  yet  have 
not  found  it.  The  fact  is,  Munich  is  very  full>  from  the 
sitting  of  the  Bavarian  Parliament,  and  from  the  great 
number  of  soldiers  and  students  licre ;  so  that  it  seems 
next  to  impossible  to  find  what  we  want,  —  cleanliness, 
respectability,  and  moderate  charges  combined.  I  should 
think  I  have  been  in  almost  every  street  in  Munich ;  and 
what  queer  places  and  people  I  have  seen !  I  fancy  to- 
night, when  I  fall  asleep,  I  shall  find  myself  in  dreams 
standing  at  the  comer  of  some  .old  street,  reading  the 
written  advertisements  which  are  posted  up  in  such  places. 
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I  seem  to  have  no  ideas  in  my  brain  but  ^  2  Zimmer  %u 
vermiethen*  Bin  sehr  sehon  mohlirtes  Zimmer  «u  ver- 
miethen  an  einen  soliden  Herm^  und  gleich  «u  hexieken? 
Tiiiiik  liow  old-fashioned  it  is  here  in  Munich  even,  when 
a  servant-girl  will  be  sent  round  with  a  number  of  such 
advertisements,  and  a  paste-pot,  and  pastes  them  up  at 
the  corner  of  the  streets  throughout  the  city :  I  had  the 
amusement  of  seeing  one  perform  her  business.  At 
ptesent  we  remain  at  the  Inn. 

You  will  naturally  wish  to  know  what  we  have  done 
about  the  most  important  thing  of  all,  —  our  artistic 
arrangements :  scarcely  anything  as  yet,  for  all  requires 
time  and  consideration.   I  have  not  yet  been  even  to 

Eaulbach's  atelier.   I  asked  advice  from  B  ,  and  he 

recommended  that  I  should  become  a  pupil,  for  the  first 
three  months  at  least,  of  a  friend  of  his,  a  rising  artist 
and  pupil  of  De  la  Roche's.  I,  of  course^  wa^  therefore 
anxious  to  see  this  gentleman  and  his  works;  but  I  am 
disappointed,  —  and,  in  fact,  we  for  the  present  remain  in 
a  state  of  the  greatest  uncertainty.  Admission  into  the 
Academy,  as  we  had  hoped,  we  find  is  impossible  for 
women  :  the  higher  class  of  artists  receive  no  pupils. 

I  saw,  yesterday  morning,  when  at  the  B  's,  a  pro- 
cession, or  rather  a  number  of  processions,  which  were 
moving  through  the  street.  They  were  a  sort  of  sequel 
to  the  grand  procession  of  Corpus  Christi  Day,  which  we 
imfortunately  missed  seeing  by  a  few  hours.  The  morn- 
ing was  gloriously  bright,  the  sky  as  cloudless  and  blue  as 
an  Italian  sky ;  the  streets  through  which  the  procession 
passed  were  strewn  with  grass  and  flowers ;  whole  forests 
of  birch*trees  seemed  to  have  been  cut  down  to  decorate 
the  houses ;  they  we^  arranged  side  by  side  against  the 
walls,  so  that  the  procession  seemed  to  pass  through  the 
vista  of  a  green  wood*    Banners,  tapestry,  garlands, 
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floated  from  the  windows  of  the  houses,  which  were 
often  converted  into  shrines  with  burning  tapers,  golden 

crucifixes,  pictures,  and  flowers.  The  iiiv  was  filled  wliii 
the  sound  of  hymns  and  the  pealing  of  bells  ;  altars  were 
erected  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  at  the  fountains,  and 
before  the  charches.  Through  the  gay  street  wound  the 
long  train ;  priests  in  their  gorgeous  robes,  scarlet,  white, 
and  gold,  under  gorgeous  canopies ;  Franciscan  monks  in 
their  grave-colored  garbs ;  Sisters  of  Mercy ;  various 
brotherhoods  in  quaint  picturcsf[uo  attire,  all  with  gay 
floating  banners  and  silver  crucifixes.  Then  came  young 
girls  with  wreaths  of  myrtle  on  their  heads,  with  lilies 
and  palm-branches  in  their  bands,  or  bearing  books, 
tapers,  or  rosaries ;  then  troops  and  troops  of  little  chil- 
dren, all  in  wliile,  and  their  heads  crowned  with  flowers, 
and  all  raising  their  pure  youthful  voices  in  hymns  of 
praise !  It  was  very  beautifbl.  My  soul  seemed  calmed 
and  exalted.  And,  at  a  window  opposite  to  where  I  was, 
sate  an  old,  old  woman,  watchmg  all  with  the  deepest 
devotion.   I  shall  not  soon  forget  her  face. 

Wednesday,  —  We  are  at  length  settled  as  to  domestic 
matters.  We  live  not  far  from  the  Palace,  at  a  sort  of 
old  curiosity  shop,  which  Dickens  would  love  to  describe. 
Tou  go  up  a  dark  winding  staircase,  and  ring  at  a  little 
dark  door ;  the  door  opens,  and  you  see  a  large  room 
full  of  gilt  crucifixes,  picture -frames,  and  huge  painted 
saints  larger  than  life,  and  glittermg  with  gold.  Beyond 
this,  at  the  end  of  a  long,  desolate,  white-washed  passage, 
lie  our  rooms,  spacious  and  cheerful,  with  many  windows 
looking  out  into  the  public  street,  and  giving  a  distant 
view  of  the  Palace. 

June  I2th,  —  Rejoice  with  us :  on  Monda}  we  l)CComo 
pupils  of  — ^ —  I  Yes,  next  Monday  we  are  to  begin  our 
studies  in  that  identical  litUe  atelier  where,  seven  yean 
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ago,  wl^n  almost  a  child,  I  saw  that  group  of  young 
artists  resting  themselves  at  noon,  and  playing  on  the 
guitar,  —  a  group  which  has  haunted  me  ever  since,  like  a 
glimpse  into  a  new  world  of  poetry,  or  the  old  world  of 
Italian  art.  Yes !  that  little  room,  with  its  glorious  car- 
toons, its  figures  sketched  on  the  walls,  its  quaint  window 
festooned  with  creepers, — that  is  to  be  our  especial  studio. 
There  we  stood  this  morning;  there  we  showed  —  our 
sketches;  there  I  talked  to  him  in  the  German  tongue, 
being  the  mouth-piece  for  us  both,  as  though  he  hud  been 
a  grand,  benevolent  angel. 

I  told  him  how  earnestly  we  longed  reaUy  to  study  $ 
how  we  had  long  loved  and  revered  his  works ;  how  we 
had  come  to  him  for  his  advice,  believiiig  that  he  would 
give  us  that,  if  not  his  instruction,  which  we  heard  was 
impossible.  I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  I  felt  no  fiar^— 
cmly  a  reverence,  a  faith  in  him  unspeakable.  And  what 
did  he  do  ?  He  looked  at  us  with  his  clear  keen  eyes, 
and  his  beautiful  smile,  and  said, — ^Come  and  draw 
here ;  this  room  is  entirely  at  your  disposal.*  *  But,*  said 
we,  '  how  often,  and  when  ? '  He  said,  '  Every  day, 
and  as  early  as  you  like,  and  stay  as  long  as  there  is 
day*light.^ 

We  knew  not  how  to  thank  him ;  we  scarcely  believed 

our  ears :  but  he  must  have  read  our  joy,  our  astouish- 
ment,  in  our  countenances. 

The  amount  of  our  joy  may  be  estimated  by  consider- 
ing what  was  exactly  our  position  the  evening  before,— 
nay,  indeed,  at  the  very  time  when  we  entered  the  studio. 
The  evening  before,  we  were  discouraged  and  disheart* 
ened  to  an  extreme  degree;  our  path  in  study  seemed 
beset  by  obstacles  on  every  hand :  in  fact,  we  asked  our- 
selves for  what  had  we  come,  —  how  were  we  better  off 
bere  than  in  England  ?  We  talked  and  talked,  and  walked 
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into  that  lovely  English  Garden,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Isar;  the  trees  rose  up  calmly  in  their  rich  summer 
foliage ;  all  was  silent  ia  the  approaching  twilight ;  long 
gleams  of  pale  flesh-colored  sky  gleamed  through  the 
clurn|)s  of  trees  in  the  disUmcc  ;  acres  of  rich  summer 
grass  and  flowers  stretched  away  irom  our  feet. .  Behind 
us  rose  a  gende  mound  sunnouQied  by  a  white  marble 
pavilion,  more  Tike  something  on  the  stage  than  a  reality ; 
there  was  the  scent  of  early  mown  grass,  the  distant  hum 
of  the  city,  the  towers  and  spires  of  which,  in  the  distaneoy 
rose  abruptly  into  the  evening  sky,  as  if  from  a  sea  of 
wood  ;  there  was  tlic  near  lusli  of  the  water,  the  gentle 
voice  of  a  bird  ever  and  anon.  The  peace  of  Nature  sunk 
into  our  hearts :  never  had  nature  and  life  and  art  seemed 
80  holy  and  beautiful  to  us,  I  believe*  We  talked  of  a 
thousand  things  ;  a  certain  cioud,  a  certain  barrier  which 
seemed  to  have  existed  between  our  hearts,  melted  away  ; 
for,  afler  all,  our  hearts  had  been  strangers  to  each  other 
until  this  night. 

On  our  return  home,  we  still  thought  and  thought  what 
was  to  be  done;  we  talked  till  it  was  morning,  and  by  that 
time  we  had  arranged  a  grand  ideal  plan  of  work,  which, 
as  far  as  it  went,  was  good.  Wc  determined,  if  we  could 
find  no  really  fij^t-rate  master,  to  have  models  at  our  own 
rooms,  and  work  from  them  most  carefully  with  our  ana- 
tomical  books  and  studios  beside  us;  that  we  wotdd  do  all 
as  thoru uglily  as  we  could,  and  help  and  criticise  each 
other that  we  would  work  X)ut  some  designs  in  this  way» 
studying  the  grand  works  around  us,  going  daily  to  the 
Basilica,  to  the  Glyptothek,  to  drink  in  strength,  and 
inspiration,  and  knowledge ;  that  we  would  draw  also  from, 
the  antique^  and  would  take  cor  dawinge  to  be  corrected 

by  ,  as  he  had  already  oSm^  This  was  the  schemiS' 

of  the  night*. 
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The  fii*st  thing,  therefore,  this  morning,  was  our  setting 
off  boldly  to  him  with  our  sketches,  to  ask  his  advice* 
The  rest  is  told. 

As  we  left  the  studio,  I  could  have  fallen  upon  my 
knees,  and  returned  fervent  thanks  to  God,  so  mysterious 
was  this  .fulhlment  of  my  long-cherished  poetical  dream. 
It  would  have  been  a  relief  to  one^s  heart  so  to  have 
done  ;  but  though  one  often  feels  such  impulses,  ono 
rarely  gives  way  to  them.  As  we  walked  through  the 
streets  home,  how  wondrously  proud  did  we  feel!  It 
seemed  to  us  as  though  a  sort  of  glory  must  surround  us, 
as  though  every  one  ought  to  read  instantly  upon  our 
brows — ^  the  happy  pupils  of  a  great  master  t  ^ 

June  14^.  —  We  were  yesterday  morning  in  the  Hof- 
Kapelle  :  a  long,  quiet  morning.  I  had  no  conception 
how  sublimely  beautiful  is  this  chapel^  although  it  had 
greatly  impressed  me  the  other  Sunday  morning  when  we 
were  present  at  High  Mass  there.  The  crowd  of  wor* 
shipping  people,  the  str^iiiis  of  music,  the  incense,  all 
produced  an  overpowering  effect ;  but  the  highest  enjoy- 
ment was,  in  the  calmness  of  early  morning,  in  solitude, 
in  so  perfect  a  silence  that  one  could  hear  one's  heart  beat, 
to  sit  there  alone  steeping  one's  soul  in  the  spirit  of  the 
place ;  being  fanned,  as  it  were,  by  the  angelic  wings, 
being  caught  up  into  the  golden  sunlight  of  those  heavens, 
forgetting  all  but  the  glorious  abstractions  before  and 
above  one,  till  Christ  seemed  to  speak  as  he  stretched 
forth  his  benevolent  arms,  till  the  Virgin's  eyes  sent  peace 
into  the  depths  of  one^s  soul,  till  the  whole  quire  of  angels, 
overshadowed  with  their  azure  wings,  burst  into  one 
anthem  of  praise  and  rejoicing  i  It  is  not  nature,  at  least 
not  familiar  nature  such  as  we  see  in  our  streets  and  our 
homes ;  it  is  an  abstraction,  an  exaltation,  an  ecstasy !  It 
is  prayer,  —  praise.   It  is  typical  \  the  ilovvers  are  typical ; 
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the  wings  of  the  angels  are  wings  nowhere  to  be  found  on 
eartii,  but  are  angels*  wings ;  the  ark,  tiic  cross,  the 
crown,  the  palmobranch,  the  lily^  all  the  hieroglyphics  of 
our  faith,  speaking  to  our  souls  .through  our  hearts,  are 
there,  each  chanting  its  appropriate  hymn,  subordinate, 
yet  vitally  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  whole 
great  song  of  praise.  This  chapel  is  built  in  the  Byzantine 
style ;  the  circular  arches,  the  three  domed  roofs,  tho 
niches,  the  three  altars,  are  all  one  glow  of  gold,  of  rich 
draperies,  of  angelic  forms  and  faces,  of  nunhow*tinted 
wings,  of  mystical  flowers  and  symbols.  Yet,  gorgeous 
as  are  the  golilcn  back-grounds  and  the  frescoes,  all  is 
tempered  by  a  certain  simplicity  of  form,  a  sternness  of 
composition,  a  deep  spirit  of  earnestness,  and  also  by 
the  rtcb,  yet  almost  sombre  tints  of  the  marble  columns, 
of  the  marble  walls,  of  the  marble  pavement,  warm  greys, 
ruddy  browns,  dark  cool  greens.  Thus  you  bavo  the 
gravity  of  qarth  contrasted  with  the  glow  of  heayen. 

The  same  marvellous  contrast  may  be  traced  in  the 
frescoes  themselves.  It  was  not,  I  am  convinced,  without 
deep  meaning  that  the  old  masters  employed  golden  back- 
grounds. As  for  instance ;  here  is  a  figure  of  Saul,  the 
dark,  rnoody,  mi^cruble  man  ;  there  he  sits  brcculing  over 
his  wretchedness ;  the  light  of  earthly  prosperity  as  yet 
&lld  upon  him  ;  his  figure  catches  the  light;  hut  there  is 
no  golden  glow  of  hem>en  heyond^—nYL  is  dusk.  But 
close  beside  him  sits  David  ;  he  touches  his  golden  barp, 
a  crown  circles  his  brow ;  you  feel,  as  yet,  that  it  is  only 
a  visionary  crown,  the  crown  that  Grod  will  descend  upon 
him ;  but  he  sits  in  the  glory  of  God  already,  it  streams 
upon  his  figure,  upon  his  harp,  and  the  golden  light  of 
heavenly  glory  glows  beyond  himl  This  is  but  one  of 
the  poetical  and  deeply  truthful  efiects  produced  by  these 
goldeu  grounds. 
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In  order  more  fully  to  appreciate  the  grand  lliought  of 
Leo  y.  Kenze,  the  aichitect,  and  of  Heinrich  v.  Hess,  the 
painter,  I  ought  to  obsenre  that  the  entire  chapel  is  a 
shadowing  forth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  first 
cupola  is  dedicated  to  tiie  Old  Testament,  with  the  Creator 
u  its  centre;  the  second  to  the  New  Testament,  witb^ 
Christ  as  its  Centre ;  the  Qaire,  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  as  its  centre. 

From  these  awful  centres  proceeds  the  divine  influence, 
governing  the  world  and  the  church  through  the  Prophets 
and  all  the  Saints.  Within  the  altar-niche,  ahout  the  high- 
altar,  appears  the  Church-Triumphant;  as  representiiLive 
of  the  Church,  the  Virgin  Mary  is  seated  upon  her  throne ; 
to  her  right  hand  and  her  left  are  Peter  and  Paul,  Moses 
and  EUas ;  and  rising  above  the  Queen  of  Heayen,  with 
henevolent  out-stretched  arms,  and  calm  face  of  immortal 
love,  is  Our  Lord,  surrounded  by  a  glory  of  Seraphim 
waving  their  rainbow<*linted  wings. 

The  side  altar  on  one  band  shows  us  the  Saints  of  the 
Bavarian  Orders,  St.  George  and  St»  Hubert,  in  adoration 
before  Christ,  who  appears  to  them  in  the  clouds.  St 
George  gazes  upwards  with  a  noble  exaltation  m  his  strong 
youthful  face,  whilst  he  tramples  the  prostrate  dragon  with 
his  mailed  foot.  St.  Hubert,  in  his  quaint  hunter^s  garb, 
is  praying  quietly  beside  bis  marvellous  stag. 

Above  the  other  side-altar,  St.  Louis  and  St.  Theresa, 
the  Patron  Saints  of  the  Bavarian  Koyal  Family,  kneel  in 
prayer  before  the  Vi^n  and  Child ;  St.  Theresa's  meek, 
wiute  face,  and  emaciated  figure,  shrouded  in  nun^s  weeds, 
contrasting  in  startling  sadness  with  the  sweet  and  cahnly 
joyful  Virgin,  who,  seated  upon  her  throne,  holds  the 
benignant  child. 

A  peculiar  and  Tery  beautiful  eflect  is  produced  in  this 
chapel  by  the  windows  being  so  arranged  that  from  below 
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they  are  invisible,  the  light  streaming  down  from  above 
die  golden  and  frescoed  galleries. 

Perhaps  Justina  will  be  aknned  by  my  earnest  admira- 
tion of  this  peculiar  path  of  art,  and  warn  me  against 
superb u  man  painting.  But  she  need  fear  no  danger.  I 
admire  it  with  one  portion  of  my  being  —  with  the  highest, 
with  tpirU*  I  regard  it  as  an  ecstasy  of  prayer. 
Bat  truly  one  must  know  what  are  the  beauties  of  nature 
before  one  aspires  to  represent  the  sublimities  of  the 
supernatural. 

JvM  17l/k«— Last  night  we  busily  unpacked  all  our 

paiat- boxes,  looked  up,  with  delighted  eagerness,  portc- 
crayons,  chalks,  everything ;  chose  out  such  anatomical , 
drawings,  and  drawings  from  the  antique,  as  we  thought 
most  worthy ;  laid  out  our  twhi-copies  of  Wilson's  Vade» 
Mecum^  —  eycn  scraped  our  chalks,  and  thus  had  every- 
thing ready  for  starting  as  soon  as  we  had  taken  our  coflee 
In  the  mommg,  and  when  eertain  paper  which  we  had 
ordered  to  be  stretched  on  two  fmnies  should  isirrive. 

Most  explicit  orders  had  I  given  on  Friday  morning 
about  this  .  Cordon  Papier,  and  these  frames,  and  bad  been 
assured  that  at  fiirthest  they  would  be  ready  by  Sunday 
evening.  I  had  forgotten  our  former  German  experience, 
that  when  you  want  a  thing  in  a  hurry  in  Germany,  you 
must  order  it  six  months  before  you  need  it  I 

This  morning,  therefore,  having  lain  awake  nearly  all 
night,  lest  I  should  be  asleep  when  it  was  time  to  get  up, 
ray  first  anxious  inquiry  from  Marie,  who,  entering  my 
room  widi  bare  feet,  and  keys  jingling  at  her  side,  brought 
in  our  coffee  at  seven  o'clock,  was  after  tlic  stretched 
paper.  Marie  looked  frightened :  the  '  lierr,'  said  she» 
*  sent  this  morning  at  six  o^cloek  to  the  caipenter's,  imd 
As  ftamefl  would  not  be  ready  before  ten ! '  Not  before 
tea !    I  said  nothing  to  Clare,  thinking  that  she  might  a» 
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well  enjoy  her  coffee  ia  the  belief  that  the  frames  and  the 
paper  were  all  ready.   After  breakfast,  Clare  said,  after 

enumerating  all  the  things  which  we  had  prepared  — 
*'  and  the  strained  paper,  Anna  ?  '  *  Will  not  be  here  till 
ten!'  said  I,  qaite  savagely,  considerably  relieved  by 
having  unburdened  my  mind.  To  my  surprise,  a  most 
lamb-like  and  patient  expression  was  on  Clare's  face.  '  I 
never  expected^*  said  she,  ^that  they  would  be  ready; 
it  is  no  use  going  to  's  with  nothing  to  draw  on.* 

T,  for  my  part,  did  not  expect  them  till  afternoon,  or  to- 
morrow, or  next  week ;  and  an  agony  came  into  my  heart 
at  the  thought  of  appearing  careless  in  — 's  eyes,  when 
he  had  told  us  to  go  early  that  morning. 

But  there  was  no  good  in  making  oneself  miserable,  so, 
with  a  little  pang  in  my  heart,  1  set  about  doing  various 
little  things,  and,  firstly,  went  into  the  town  to  buy  two 
queer,  picturesque,  big  brown  jugs,  from  a  Utile,  siupid,  old 
woman.  These  jugs  were  to  be  very  important  in  our 
minage^  seeing  that  we  are  young  ladies,  who,  to  their 
present  discomfort,  are  perplexed  with  the  absolute  neces- 
sity  of  living  in  airy  rooms,  and  having  a  plentiful  supply 
of  water,  and  yet  who  are  forced  to  breathe  German 
stenches,  and  to  wash  in  a  supply  of  water  contained  in  a 
decanter  I  These  big  brown  jugs,  therefore,  were  intend- 
ed to  be  companions  to  two  big  yellow  pans  which  we 
bought  yesterday. 

I  explained  most  clearly  to  the  little  old  woman  where 
we  lived  :  she  seemed  as  dull  as  an  owl :  a  good,  sprightly 
little  body  passing  by  explained  to  her  where  the  Residenz 
Gasse  was ;  the  old  woman  did  not  know,  although  it  is 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  her  op :  she  looked 
asleep,  yet  promised  to  send  them  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  I  did  various  other  things  in  the  town,  hoping 
that  when  I  returned  I  should  find  the  strained  paper  all 
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ready,  i  entered  our  room  :  Clare  was  sitting  melancholy 
but  calm,  with  Haydon^s  Aoatomical  Lectures  open  befoie 
her :  no  tidings  had  arrived  about  our  paper  I  Noon  ap- 
proached,  and  we  grew  quite  dcspcralc,  and,  like  a  little 
lioness,  I  rushed  into  tlie  old  curiosity  shop/  and  beheld  a 
long  roll  of  cartoon-paper  reared  up  against  a  gilded  Saint 
I  saiily  *  What  does  this  mean  ?  Is  this  our  paper  ?  and 
"why  is  it  nui  strained  ? '  *  As  soon  as  tiie  Herr  gets  tho 
frames  it  sliall  be  done^l '  was  the  very  satisfactory  reply. 
I  felt  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  patience,  and  at 
length,  at  three*  o'clock,  after  we  had  arranged  our  rooms 
and  put  all  our  possessions  in  order,  the  strained  paper, 
delightfully  suggestive  of  work,  made  its  appearance ;  but 
by  this  time  it  rained,  and  rain  here  is  worse  than  in  Lon- 
don. It  rains  in  torrents,  you  are  wet  througli  in  no  Liiije  j 
and  the  streets,  which  are  usually  deserts  of  white  sand, 
are  turned  into  seas  of  white  mud.  Well,  never  mind  1 
the  paper  for  which  we  had  ivaited  so  long  could  not  go, 
but  we  must.  The  boy  with  the  ear-rings,  Wilhelm,  the 
youngest  son  of  the  Haus-Herr^  must  carry  our  things  for 
us :  and  off  we  set,  Wilhelm^  like  a  little  beast  of  burden, 
trudging  behind. 

We  wound  along  all  sorts  of  strange  places,  dived  into 
narrow  lanes,  came  out  beneath  crumbluig  old  gateways, 
and  through  a  field  in  which  hay-making  was  going  on. 
Even  this  wet  afternoon,  a  peasant  girl,  in  a  pink  boddice, 
with  white  sleeves,  and  a  black  handkerchief  tied  over  her 
head,  was  tossing  hay  in  the  rain.  As  Germans  do  every 
thing  contrary  to  English  custom,  I  suppose  the  proverb 
is  "  iiiakc  hay  while  the  rain  rains  ! ' 

We  passed  between  the  wet  trees  and  knocked  at  the 
studio-door.  No  answer.  We  liAed  the  latch  and  en« 
tered :  there  was  no  great  painter  present ;  there  stood 
his  grand  works  on  their  easels ;  there  hung  his  furred 
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painting-gowa ;  there  lay  his  cigaxs :     but  he  was  not 

there. 

We  looked  around  on  this  side  and  on  that,  and  pre- 
sently a  picturesque  somebody  was  aroused  from  behind  a 
colo^al  cartoon.   We  inquired  whether  Herr  v.  —  was 

there. 

'  No,  he  would  not  be  there  till  the  morrow  1  ^ 

Good  I  then  on  the  morrow  we  also  would  return  to 

draw ;  meanwhile  we  would  have  a  quiet  study  of  two 
small  cartooos  placed  upon  easels  in  the  centre  of  the 
huge  studio*. 

One  of  these  cartoons  is  the  Beconciliation  of  Wittikind 

and  Charlemagne.  Every  one,  no  doubt,  recollects  tliat 
Charlemagne  waged  war  against  Wittikind;  fortunately  I 
remembered  readmg  of  it  in  Mentzel. 

On  a  rising  ground  stands  Charlemagne,  a  grand,  heroic 
figure  :  with  oiio  hand  he  clasps  a  rude,  huge  crucifix^ 
which  is  raised  upon  a  broken  Druidical  idol ;  this  crucifiji 
is  planted  on  the  broken  feet  of  the  idol — a  fine  ideal 
with  the  other  hand  he  grasps  the  hand  of  Wittikiiid  !  He 
grasps  his  hand  and  gazes  at  him  with  an  inspired  counte* 
nance ;  his  eyes,  from  beneath  their  massive  brows,  seem 
to  flash  a  beneficent  lightning  upon  his  reconciled  enemy. 
Wittikind  grasps  his  hand  in  turn,  but  gazes  on  the  earth, 
awe-struck  as  it  were.  To  his  right,  a  step  or  two  behind 
him,  are  his  queen,  his  mother,  his  little  daughter,— aa 
affectrng  group.  The  queen,  with  a  mournful,  proud 
bearing,  with  head  erect,  yet  eyes  cast  down,  only  half 
assents  to  the  reconciliation;  a  fierce  mental  struggle  is 
yet  g  ing  on  within  her*  The  old  mother  clings  to  her,, 
weeping  on  her  shoulder  in  undisguised  agony  at  her 
son^s  desertion  of  his  religion;  the  litde  girl,  with  her 
long,  heavy  tresses  of  hair,  stands  meekly  beside  her 
mother,  with  tears  xollmg  down  from  her  beautiful,  sad 
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eyes.  Stmnge>  wild,  stonny^  yelling  groups  surround 
them :  here  in  tlie  foreground,  In  the  centre  of  the  picture, 

Druids  an ^  in oiirning  over  their  fillen,  broken  idol;  some 
bowed  over  it  in  despair,  others  iuvokiiig  curses  from  their 
gods  upon  the  renegade  king,  wild,  frantic!  hurling 
denunciations  against  gods  and  men.  Here  is  a  group  of 
Wittikind's  subjects,  serfs,  nobles,  men,  women,  and 
children,  pointing  to  their  slain^  to  their  broken  idol,  to 
their  wounds,  wild,  frantic  also!  There  are  curses, 
taunts,  jeers ;  a  blrunge  contiast  to  the  cahn  corpses 
strewn  around. 

To  the  right  of  Charlemagne,  beneath  the  rude  crucifix 
— a  crucifix  as  rude  as  the  Christianity  of  that  age  — are 
rnarshalled  the  knights  of  Charlemagne,  calm  though 
triumphant.  The  four  Haymon^s  Kinder^  the  four  heroic 
brothers,  all  seated  on  one  horse,  as  they  are  described 
in  the  old  legend,  are  there.  One,  the  shadow  of  the 
other,  grave,  stern,  heroic,  atoful  almost  in  their  beauty 
and  their  sternness*  The  foremost  slightly  leaning  over 
the  neck  of  their  pawing,  snorting  horse,  points  to  two 
Druids  who  have  passed  over  to  the  new  faith,  and  who 
stand  bound  side  by  side,  with  bowed  heads,  and  brows 
yet  encircled  by  fading  oak  garlands,  reading  a  passage 
in  one  of  the  gospels^which  is  held  open  by  a  triumphant 
bishop.  Beyond  this  group  of  knights  rises  a  Drui  lical 
temple,  the  demolition  of  wluch  has  already  commenced. 
On  its  height  stands  a  frantic  Druid,  hurling  his  impre- 
cations against  the  skies.  On  the  other  hand  rises  a 
funeral  pyre ;  a  Druidical  priestess  burns  herself  in  her 
chariot;  she  breaks  her  sacred  wand,  her  hair  flies  in 
wild  masses  behind  her,  mingling  with  the  smoke  and 
flames;  around  licr  pyre  lies  a  circle  of  corpses;  far 
away  stretches  a  savage  mountainous  region,  on  every 
height  bums  a  fire  of  sacrifice,  its  long  column  of  smoke 
'  ascending  to  heaven^ 
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Tlie  whole  cartoon  is  a  wonderful  embodiment  ot  the 
Bpirit  of  those  old  times;  it  seems  also  to  be  an  embodi- 
ment of  those  words  of  Christ,  ^  I  come  not  to  bring  peace, 

but  a  sword.' 

The  next  cartoon  tells  its  story  plainly  enough*  It  is 
an  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  the  Crusades :  not  alone 
the  CrusaHers'  first  glimpse  of  Jerusalem,  which  has  so 
often  been  painted,  but  it  is  the  age  of  the  Crusades  which 
is  there.  A  rough  road,  on  which  is  cut  in  rude  letters 
the  word  ^Golgotha/  leads  through  an  arid,  rocky  region ; 
in  the  distance  lies  Jerusalem,  its  flat-roofed  houses,  ii3 
mosques,  its  temples,  its  fortresses,  its  ramparts,  its  towers, 
Tismg  into  the  sky*  In  the  centre  of  the  picture  marches 
along  this  arid  road  a  little  band  of  youthful  priests,  bear* 
inj»  an  exquisitely  sculptured  shrine  ;  their  calm,  grave, 
youtliful  countenances  raised  towards  the  sky.  You  feel 
that  they  chant  a  hymn.  Behind  them,  slowly,  majes- 
tically, rides  a  king ;  his  eyes  directed  heavenwards :  in 
his  upraised  hands  he  bears  his  crown,  an  offering  to 
Christ,  who,  with  outspread  arms,  and  surrounded  by 
the  Evangelists,  hovers  over  the  earthly  procession.  On 
rushes,  behind  the  king,  a  host  of  warriors,  bearing  the 
spoil  of  the  Pagans,  jewelled  coats  of  mail,  bracelets, 
chains,  the  whole  spoil  of  the  £ast,  borne  upon  their 
spears,  which  bend  beneath  their  height.  It  is  a  rude 
tumult. 

The  shrine  and  its  youthful  priests  are  preceded  by  old 
priests,  prelates,  cardinals  seated  on  mules,  praying,  or 

conversing  in  low,  grave  words.  They  again  are  pre* 
ceded  by  knights;  knights  spurring  on  their  horees  in 
frantic  *haste  to  reach  the  hallowed  city ;  pilgrims  of  all 
ranks,  all  ages,  hurrying  on  into  the  distance  !   You  have 

a  confused  vision  of  prancing,  madly  careering  horses  ;  of 
arms  brandishing  weapons  in  an  ecstasy  of  enthusiasm  \ 
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of  men,  of  women  flinging  themselves  on  their  knees, 
bowing  their  heads  to  the  dust  in  a  frenzy  of  joy,  on 
catching  from  those  rocky  heights  their  first  glimpse  of 
the  Holy  City ! 

Meanwhile,  in  the  foreground,  as  the  shrine  proceeds 
on  its  way,  Peter  the  Hermit,  two  troubadours,  a  flagel- 
lant, applying  the  lasii  to  his  naked  shoulders,  and  several 
other  pilgrims  of  various  characters,  fling  themselves  on 
their  knees,  bowing  their  heads  to  the  earth,  or  raising 
their  countenances  with  joy  towards  Christ. 

And  now  come  two  prominent  groups,  coimecting  the 
group  of  pilgrims  with  the  distant,  careering  horsemen* 
A  very  beautiful  woman  is  borne  on  a  litter,  supported  by 
four  mild-Iooking  young  savages.  She,  with  au  upraised 
arm,  unveils  a  face  of  the  most^exquisite  beauty,  a  beauty 
still  veiled,  as  it  were,  with  an  awe,— an  awe  inspired  by 
the  presence  of  Christ!  In  her  lap  lies  a  wreath  of 
roses ;  her  other  hand  is  clasped  by  a  young  Crusader, 
who  forgets  even  her  presence  in  the  tliought  of  Christ 
and  Jerusalem;  and  he  waves  his  sword  and  shouts 
praises  to  Crod.  The  other  group  is  another  Crusader 
with  a  beautiful  Saracen  lady  seated  behind  him  on  his 
hoise* 

The  above  will  give  a  faint  idea  of  the  subjects  of  these 

carlooiio,  but  not  of  their  powerful  drawing,  not  of  their 
beauty,  their  grace,  and  grandeur  and  richness  of  compo* 
sition. 

I  wish  you  could  have  a  glimpse  of  our  two  pretty  little 
aister  bed-rooms,  opening  into  the  sitting-room  with  its 
four  windows,  now  diat  all  is  complete.   We  haVb  taken 

down  various  prints  and  paintings  belonging  to  the  people 
of  the  house,  and  put  up  our  own.   Our  bed-rooms  have 
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pale  gr^ea  widls,  and  I  have  fastened  up  my  Eaphaoi 
prints  and  my  studies  of  color  from  the  National  Gallery, 
with  one  of  Justina's  lovely  waler-color  landscapes,  so 
that  when  the  door  of  the  sitting-room  stands  open  the 
effect  is  pretty.  You  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  writmg-table,  a 
pale  green  wall  beyond,  with  a  print  of  BaphaeUs  upon  it ; 
an  old-fashioned  looking-glass  in  a  gilt  frame,  hung  high, 
ia  German  fashion ;  beneath  it  Justina^s  Highland  land* 
scape,  with  its  ruddy  heathery  foreground ;  on  one  side  the  * 
glasis  hangs  a  palette,  and  somewhat  below  a  little  white 
porcelain  vessel  for  holy  water,  a  sort  of  shell  with  a 
praying  angel  above  it*  Our  sitting-room  ia  also  arranged 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  ornamented  with  sundry  of  our 
own  sketches  and  little  works  of  art.  Clare's  little  bed- 
room presents  pretty  much  the  same  appearance  when 
the  door  is  open,  only  that  instead  of  my  Baphael  she  has 
a  clever  copy  of  a  Bembrandt,  and  a  Christus  Gonsolator 
instead  of  my  Highland  landscape.  And  then,  to  com- 
plete the  picture,  you  must  imagine  our  chairs  to  have 
very  dark  pink  damask  cushions,  so  that  we  get  a  little 
warm  color. 

Very  tired  we  were  by  seven  o'clock,  when,  returning 
from  the  studio,  we  took  our  coffee ;  but  very  tliankful  to 
have  every  thing,  even  to  our  clothes,  in  order.  Very 
tired,  I  leaned  on  our  smart  window-cushion  in  the 
window,  and,  looking  out  into  the  wet  street,  saw  a  droll 
little  object  wrapt  up  in  shawls,  head  and  body,  emerge 
from  a  narrow  little  street  opposite.  The  figure  carried 
two  big  brown  jugs !  It  was  iny  little  old  woman  !  She 
looked  round  and  round,  half  asleep ;  she  looked  at  every 
house  but  this ;  she  was  close  upon  the  house ;  she  turned 
her  back;  she  stared  fixedly  at  the  house  opposite;  she 
seemed  to  have  made  up  her  mind  to  look  any  way  but 
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« 

the  right  We  called  to  her ;  we  heckoned  f  She  could 
neither  see  nor  hear!  Again  she  gazed  up  and  down,, 
and  ag^in  straight  before  her,  with  her  back  to  us,  and 
then  in  despair  hobbled  away  down  the  Danow  lane  with 

our  two  bruwii  jugs ! 


2 
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THE  STUDIO  OF  WILHELM  YON  EAULBACH. 

The  studio  of  Kaulbach  is  situated  in  the  St.  Anna 
suburb,  a  suburb  resembling  rather  a  quaint  country  town 

than  the  suburb  of  a  smart  little  capital.  It  is  altogether 
a  somewhat  out*of-the-way  sort  of  place.  It  is  a  regioa 
of  stone-masons^  yards,  mills,  and  timber-yards.  If  you 
approach  from  the  old  part  of  Munich,  you  probably  pass 
beneath  some  gloomy  gateway,  and  emerging  among 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  cross  some  rapidly-running 
branch  of  the  Isar,  which  turns  many  a  noisy  mill,  and  is 
the  resort  of  waslicrwunicn,  wiio,  leaning  over  the  pleas- 
ant water  from  low  plank  balconies^  wash  their  liaen, 
picturesquely  and  merrily,  the  whole  summer  through. 

On  bright  summer  mornings,  these  women,  in  their  gay- 
colored  boddices  and  petticoats,  furnish  forth  a  succession 
of  beautiful  pictures  as  they  wash  their  linen,  which  shines 
dazzlingly  white  in  the  shower  of  sunshine'  and  amid  the 
luxuriant  grass  and  large-leaved  plants,  which  droop  their 
sprays  into  the  stream.  Across  a  wooden  bridge  you  see 
passing  an  old  Franciscan  friar.  He  stops  and  speaks  to 
that  merry  group  of  urchins  rushing  away  from  morning 
school;  and  now  he  says  a  word  to  that  demure  little  fair- 
haired  damsel,  who  knits  as  she  walks  along.  The  Fran- 
ciscan comes  from  that  white  convent  with  its  many  rows 
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of  windows,  and  with  its  church  rising  up  in  the  centre, 
adorned  with  a  gay  figure  of  the  Madonna,  standing  in  a 
siky-blue  niches  and  shaded  by  tall  poplars.  Those  are 
promegranates  trained  up  the  waHs ;  and  there  is  another 
brown  monk  at  one  of  the  windows.  And  now  you  find 
yourself  in  a  regular  little  town;  among  houses^  white, 
pale  green,  pale  pink,  and  salmon-colored,  with  rows  of 
jalousies  thrown  back,  and  here  and  there  bright-colored 
bedding  hanging  out  of  the  windows  to  air  in  the  sunshine. 
Here  the  green  miU»stream  is  choked  up  with  pine  tree 
tranks,  which  once  majestically  reared  themselves  among 
the  Alps,  and  have  been  floated  down  some  tributary  of  the 
Isar,and  now  lie  prostrate  giants,  ready  to  be  sawn  up  and 
Stacked  in  the  royal  wood-yard  close  at  hand.  This  wood* 
yard  connects  St  Anna  suburb  with  the  beautiful 
Enghsh  Garden. 

'  Is  it  to  a  stone-mason's  that  we  are  going  ? '  exclaims 
some  stranger-friend,  whom  you  are  conducting  to  the 
studio,  as,  leaving  the  main  road,  you  skirt  the  mill-stream, 
and  entangling  yourself  in  a  maze  of  stone  slabs  and 
blocks,  open  the  crazy  door  of  an  old  grey  wooden  fence. 
This  old  crezy  door  admits  you  into  a  field,  where  still 
blocks  of  stone,  a  very  chaos  of  them,  are  seen  in  the 
distance,  lying  in  wild  disorder  about  a  ruinous  building, 
partially  covered  with  a  straggling  vine.  Close  before  you 
is  a  long,  grey,  desolate-looking  house:  you  turn  the 
corner,  you  stand  in  the  held  —  one  lovely,  odorous  mosaic 
of  flowers,  and  d^ep,  rich  grass.  Here  the  tall  salvia 
rears  its  graceful  spike  of  brilliantly  blue  flowers ;  clover, 
white  and  red,  scents  the  air  with  its  honeyed  perfume  ;  the 
delicate  eyebright,  daisies,  trefoils, harebells,  thyme,  buglos, 
yellow  vetch,  the  white  powdery  umbels  of  the  wild  carrot, 
and  the  large,  mild-looking  dog-daisies,  bloom  in  a  gay, 
delicious  tangle j  crowds  of  rejoicing  butterflies  dance  and 
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flutter  UDceasmgly  about  the  flower  mosaic  like  showers  of 

falling  pear-blossom ;  myriads  of  happy  little  creatures, 
beetles,  grasshoppers,  lady-birds,  revel  among  the  flower* 
stems  and  blades  of  grass :  all  is  joyous  life ;  an  odor,  a 
gentle  murmur  —  a  very  hymn  of  iKiturc.  And  there, 
seated  beneath  those  elder  trees  in  full  bloom,  before  the 
desolate  grey  house,  is  a  group  of  meny,  brown-eyed 
children,  playing  with  a  beautiful  white  rabbit,  whUe  a 
large,  sagacious  mastiff  sleeps  beside  them. 

And  now,  opposite  to  you,  across  the  fleld,  and  half 
hidden  by  thickets  and  a  group  of  poplars,  you  see  the 
studio ;  two  grey  wings,  with  a  higher  centra.  All  is 
bowery  and  green,  overhung  with  vines  and  creepers. 
Opposite  the  grey  wooden  door  in  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing, and  lying  in  a  thicket,  you  see  capitals  and  various 
fragments  of  broken  columns  arranged  as  seats  around 
another  capital,  larger  than  the  rest,  which  serves  as  a  table* 
Close  upon  the  threshold  of  the  studio  stands  a  peacock, 
displaying  his  handsome  tail,  his  gorgeous  green  and  blue 
neck  glancing  in  the  sun.  He  and  his  wife  and  young 
ones  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  tempt  forlli  the  artist 
to  feed  them  with  a  loving  hand,  as  is  his  wont.  These 
peacocks  are  great  favorites,  and  know  it  too ;  you  may 
see  their  portraits  painted  in  steriochromie  upon  the  outer 
wall  of  the  studio,  beneath  a  window,  where  they  are  fes- 
tooned with  living  sprays  of  vine.  All  is  a  pleasant,  quiet 
dream  without ;  green  and  shady,  yet  with  glittering, 
dancing  showers  of  sunshine  breaking  through  the  branches 
as  they  are  stirred  by  a  light  passing  breeze. 

*  Very  untidy  all  this!  *  remarks  your  Englishman,  re- 
callinj;  his  trim  lawn  and  shrubbery  at  home :  '  a  boy  is 
wanted  here  to  pull  up  these  rank  weeds,  and  a  rolk  r  to 
roll  that  gravel  and  grass  I  CanH  think  what  Kaulbach  is 
after,  to  let  all  run  so  to  ruin ! ' 
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But  Kaulbach,  and  many  another  artist,  rejoices  ia  all 
these  docks  and  darnels,  in  this  rank  griowth,  in  this  un- 
praned,  unfettered  nature.  He  loves  his  vines,  his  hops, 
his  nettles  and  thistles,  and  his  myriads  of  wild,  lovely 
flowers  and  butterflies.  And  in  winter  he  rejoices  in  the 
heavy  snow  as  it  lies  on  the  4>xanches  of  the  trees,  in  the 
glitter  of  the  hoar-frost,  in  the  pure  expanse  of  the  snowy 
field ;  and  in  autumn  in  the  gorgeous  tints  of  his  trees^ 
when  they  glow,  gold  and  corals  or  again  in  spring,  when 
iheir  bare  branches,  ruddy  with  awakened  life,  are  wildly 

tossed  to  and  fro  by  bold  March  winds,  and  above,  the  sky 
is  a  deep  blue,  across  which  scud  Heet,  bright  clouds. 

But  we  linger  too  long  in  the  field.  Let  us  liA  the  old- 
fashioned  latch,  and  enter.  A  handsome,  large,  black 
spaniel  greets  us  with  a  loud  barking,  l)iit  soon  recognising 
old  acquaintance,  wags  his  tail,  and  curls  himself  round  to 
sleep  again.  The  artist  is  not  here,  though  the  peacocks 
seem  to  await  him.  We  glance  round  the  room,  expecting 
to  see  liim,  as  the  spirit  of  the  place,  emerge  from  behind 
some  largo  cartoon  or  canvas  which  had  concealed  him 
from  our  sight ;  but  all  is  silent.  We  are  alone  with  hb 
creations. 

The  Englishman,  remembering  his  smooth  lawn  at  home, 
has,  we  have  seen,  disparaged  Kaulbach's  wild  field,  and 
probably,  also,  blinded  by  the  gorgeous  and  richly  mellow 
tints  of  our  English  school  of  painting,  and  fascinated  by 
the  clever  execution  of  our  English  pictures,  may  disparage 
Kaulbach^s  works. 

'  Is  this,'  he  may  exclaim,  *  a  far-famed  work  of  art  ? ' 
as  he  looks  at  a  copy  in  oils  of  the  Destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, which  has  struck  his  eye  on  entering  the  studio. 
^  This  that  much^vaunted  painting  I  compare  it  only  with 

a  picture  uf  Etty's,  or  of       -  or  of  ,  an4  see  then 

what  a  figure  it  will  make  i ' 
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Many  such  an  exclamation  of  hasty  judgment  has  prob- 
ably been  beard  io  KaulbachV  studio,  from  both  English 
and  French.  But  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  other 
works  by  the  same  artist,  still  maintain  their  real  great- 
nesSy  not,  as  the  artist  himself  would  be  the  first  frankly 
to  avow,  as  pieces  of  paintings  but  because  they,  are  poems, 
and  new  subjeots  treated  in  an  original  manner. 

Unbounded  imagination,  philosophic  thought,  and  stu- 
dious research,  are,  I  consider,  the  peculiar  attributes  of 
Kaulbach's  great  historical  works. 

*  But  has  not  this  German  imagiitatioii  become  almost  a 
by-word,  with  us  ? '  asks  the  caviller. 

No:  the  imagination  to  which  I  refer,  that  dreamy  ' 
imagination  which  invests  all  nature  with  a  tender  poetry, 
which  gives  an  individual  life  to  every  bud  and  leaf,  —  that 
imagination,  half  superstition,  which  peoples  the  wild 
regions  of  the  country  with  its  spirits  of  the  Brocken,  its 
Riibezahls,  its  Libussas,  which,  in  olden  times,  having 
created  legend  and  sacja,  in  laler  days  has  raised  up  an 
immortal  baud  of  musicians,  philosophers,  and  artists  1  — 
no ;  this  imagination  has  never  become  a  by-word,  and  it 
is  from  the  possession  of  this  high  species  of  imagination 
that  Kaulbach's  name  stands  forth  with  a  peculiar  pro- 
minence even  amidst  a  nation  pre-emuiently  endowed  with 
this  glorious  gift.  Who,  studying  his  work,  does  not  feel 
that  this  subtle  imagination  at  times  rises  into  the  power  of 
a  SeeTf  which,  penetrating  the  abyss  of  time,  calls  up 
forms,  countenances,  and  scenes  passed  away  ages  ago 
from  the  earth,  with  such  a  vividness  of  truth  that  your 
very  soul  is  thrilled !  Dead  bones  and  ashes,  buried  in 
funeral  urns,  in  cairns  and  barrows,  become  instinct  with 
life ;  the  scald,  the  warrior,  the  Amazon,  clad  in  their 
wolf-skin  garments,  and  wearing  their  golden  ornaments, 
wielding  their  uncouth  weapons  of  destruction,  singing 
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their  death-soogs;  suffering,  loTing,  and  hating  with  a 
harharous  intensity  of  passion,  astounding  to  ua  of  modern 

days, —  all  are  evoked  by  this  mighty  power  of  the  seer. 
And  ages  remoter  still,  lying  far  off  in  the  very  dawn 
of  time,  are  revealed;  for  does  not  imagination  annihi- 
late time  and  space  ?  Lofing  and  understanding  all 
things,  whether  sublime  or  lowly,  is  it  not  truly  a  divine 
sympathy  with  all  nature,  a  sympathy  with  the  flower  and 
insect  as  with  the  mountain  and  the  tempest ;  a  sympathy 
entering  into  the  inner  life  of  the  dumb  eanimal,  as  well  as 
into  the  inner  life  of  the  hero  and  the  sage  ? 

And  if,  in  studying  the  works  of  Kaulbach,  you  discover 
undouhted  proofs  of  this  divine  gift  of  intense  imagination 
and  unbounded  love,  wherefore  turn  away  dissatisfied  with 
his  works,  because  they  are  not  as  great  in  color  as  in 
imagination  ?  Why^  whilst  admiring  the  vigor  and  gran* 
deur  of  a  noble  oak,  destroy  your  delight  by  exclaiming, 
*•  How  perfect  that  oak  would  be  did  it  but  produce  roses  !* 
May  not  those  attributes  of  beauty,  of  which  our  English 
school  of  painting  is  so  justly  proud,  be  as  foreign  to  the 
German  nature  as  for  the  oak  tree  to  bear  roses  ?  But 
tliis  is  a  subject  on  which  much  already  has,  and  more 
probably  will  be,  written. 

So  many  hasty  judgments  are  passed,  by  English  travel* 
lers,  upon  Kaulbach's  works,  that  I  have  been  led  into  an 
invective  myself,  desirous  that  these  works  should  be,  at 
least,  regarded  from  a  point  of  view  nearer  akin  to  that  of 
the  artist  himself. 

But  now  for  the  works : 

We  will  commence  our  survey  with  the  Destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  which,  though  not  the  first  in  the  chronological 
order  of  Kaulbach's  great  series  of  historical  works,  now 
executing  in  steriochromie  at  Berlin,  yet  is  the  first  of 
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his  works  which  strikes  us  on  entering  the  studio  at 
Munich. 

Above  the  human  turmoil,  agony,  famine,  despair,  and 

triumph,  which  fill  the  lower  portion  of  the  picture,  throned 
upon  clouds,  and  dimly  visible  through  a  haze  of  heavenly 
tight,  sit  the  four  great  prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
and  Daniel,  who  prophesied  in  vain  to  the  stubborn  and 
blinded  Jewish  nation ;  again  they  repeat  their  awful 
warnings,  pointing  with  solemn  gestures  to  theii;  open 
books.  The  seven  angels  of  God's  wrath,  as  described 
in  the  Revelations,  descend  on  swift  wings,  and  with 
swords  of  flame,  like  a  mighty  whirlwind.  And  now, 
whilst  the  avenging  angels  descend,  and  the  prophecies 
are  fulfilled,  Titus,  seated  on  his  white  snorting  charger, 
is  seen  in  the  distance  riding  onward  over  smouldering 
ruins,  into  the  doomed  city;  grim-visagcd  lictors  surround 
him;  the  Komcui  generals,  with  standards  and  glittering 
spears,  crowd  on  behind  him ;  a  multitude  of  soldiers, 
half  lost  in  smoke  and  gloom,  precede  him,  announcing 
their  victory  with  triumphant  music.  Roman  soldiers 
have  already  obtained  possession  of  the  holy  altar  (the 
centre  of  the  picture);  have  planted  the  Roman  eagle 
upon  it;  have  sacrificed  upon  it  to  their  She-Wolf; 
crowding  upon  it,  clinging  to  it,  they  celebrate  their 
triumph  by  the  braying  of  trumpets,  the  clang  of  arms, 
and  the  shouts  of  war.  One  soldier  stretches  forth  his 
robber-]i;uids  towards  one  of  three  Jewish  virgins,  who, 
shuddering,  cling  together ;  another  leans  from  his  horse, 
which  is  laden  with  spoil  from  the  Temple,  and  with  rude 
grasp  seizes  the  arm  of  a  woman,  who,  clasping  her 
hands  in  agony,  shnnks  from  him  towards  the  earth. 
Then  is  fulfilled  the  abomination  of  desolation  foretold  by 
Daniel. 

And  now  like  a  huge  wave  around  the  altar,  driven  on 
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by  the  tide  of  entering  Romans,  see  a  crowd  of  Jews 
passing  forth  beneath  their  upraised  shields.   They  cast 

wild  looks  of  agony  and  hatred  towards  the  descciaturs  uf 
their  holy  altar,  and  above  them  swiftly  descends  the 
whiriwind  of  angels.   Here,  round  that  cauldron,  cowers 
a  fearful  group :  one  old  hag  sucks  blood  and  devours  the 
flesh  of  her  own  arm  ;  another  devours  some  horror  no 
less  revolting ;  and  a  young  and  handsome  woman,  frantic 
with  hunger,  slays  her  infant ;  with  rabid  and  glazed  eyes 
she  sits  gazing  at  the  pale  corpse  and  her  blood-stained 
knife.    And  up  those  broad  steps,  leading  to  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  fly  crowds  of  men,  women,  and  little  children ; 
here  lies  a  corpse,  there  sits  a  mother,  wild'with  alarm, 
seeking  to  screen  her  children,  who  cling  to  her  and  liide 
their  heads  in  her  lap.  Aloft,  beneath  the  pillars  of  the 
Temple,  cold,  scornful,  and  impassive,  stands  John  of 
Gischalla  and  Simon,  the  sons  of  GioraS)  the  reckless  and 
Wicked  Jewish  leaders  ;  wildly  gesticulating,  frantic  men 
and  women  gather  around  them:  with  clenched  hands 
raised  with  impotent  imprecations  against  heaven,  they 
curse  the  descending  angels  of  Grod*s  wrath  and  the  tri« 
umphant  Koman  hosts.   Beyond  this  infuriated  throng, 
illumined  by  the  ruddy  glare  of  Are,  you  dimly  see  the 
sacred  ark  supported  by  its  cherubim,  and  the  waving 
arias  of  more  and  more  fugitives  aiiJ  supplicants. 

Such  is,  in  truth,  the  background  of  the  picture,  from 
which  stand  forth  three  remarkable  and  principal  groups. 
The  centre  figure  of  the  centre  group  is  the  High  Priest 
in  his  robes,  liis  dark,  haggard  countenance,  and  blood- 
shot eyes,  are  riveted  upon  the  approaching  Bomans;  he 
thrusts  the  keen  point  of  a  long  dagger  througli  the  golden 
border  of  his  sparkling  breastplate ;  ujie  foot  is  planted 
upon  a  corpse  which  lies  on  the  ground  wrapt  in  a  scarlet 
mantle,  through  which  you  trace  the  features  of  a  dead 
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face,  and  beneath  which  you  see  a  (^rown  and  long  tresses 
of  dark  hair ;  his  other  arm  presses  to  him  and  supports 

his  dying  children;  the  youth's  pallid  fkce  yet  rests  upon 
his  father's  knee,  though  the  slight  form,  clad  in  its  light 
golden  armor,  edowly  sinks  down  opon  the  corpse  covered 
with  the  scarlet  shroud.  Meanwhile,  the  wife  of  the  High 
Priest  seizes  his  upraised  and  suicidal  arm,  and  points 
frantically  to  her  own  breast,  longing,  demanding  to  die 
with  him  and  their  children4  Seated,  or  prostrate  round 
the  High  Priest  and  his  family,  you  see  the  Leyites  mourn- 
ing and  destroying  themselves  amid  the  scattered  treasures 
of  the  Temple.  One  young  man  has  fallen  upon  his 
sword ;  an  old  man,  with  a  venerable  white  beard,  sits  in 
a  stupor  of  despair,  —  his  hand  listlessly  grasps  a  long 
sword,  and  he  leans  against  golden  vases  upheapcd  with 
gold,  jewels,  and  long  strings  of  pearls.  The  leA  group 
consists  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  driven  forth  by  three  de* 
rnuius,  whose  livid  brows  arc  ^v^e^lhed  with  knotted 
snakes,  uud  the  whips  in  whose  hands  are  snakes  like- 
wise. Forth  rushes  he,  lacerating  his  naked  breast,  a  type 
of  modern  Judaism,  and  undying  remorse :  thus  connecting 
the  historical  part  of  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  with  the 
prophecy  of  Christ,  in  which  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem 
is  made  a  symbol  of  the  Last  Judgfnent,  etc. 

Three  gracious  angels,  bearing  aloft  a  golden  chalice 
encircled  with  a  glory,  the  mystic  sign  of  Christian  faith, 
conduct  a  group  of  Christians  forth  from  the  devoted  city. 
This  is  the  right  hand  group.  A  beautiful  and  gentle 
woman  seated  upon  an  ass,  presses  lovely  smiling  twins 
to  her  breast ;  a  shadow  of  foreboding  rests  on  her  sweet 
face,  for  in  her  hand  she  bears  the  martyr*8  palm.  Behind 
her,  on  the  ass,  sits  a  boy  of  some  seven  years  old,  and 
passes  through  her  arm  a  little  hand  which  holds  a  branch 
heavy  with  golden  fruit :  his  large  brown  eyes  are  full  of 
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eagerness,  hu»  lips  are  parted,  he  beckoiis  to  his  three 
little  playmates,  who  kneels  imploring  to  be  taken  along 
with  the  Christians,  i^wo  are  lovely  children— -a  boy 
with  curling  fair  locks,  a  girl  with  thick  dark  plaited 
tiesses,  while  between  them  kneels  a  little,  yellow,  naked 
boy ;  all  three  raise  beseeching  hands  and  weeping  eyes 
towards  the  dejuirting  Christians.  The  nearest  angel 
waves  his  hand  with  a  look  of  love  ineiiable  —  they  shall, 
depart  also!  probably  also  to  win  the  martyr^s  crown. 
See  those  graceful  youths  who  conduct  the  ass,  on  which 
rides  the  mother,  and  a  second  ass  ridden  by  the  father, 
who  chants  a  hymn  of  praise  to  God  from  the  book  open 
in  his  hand,  and  by  the  white*headed  grandfather.  All 
bear  palm  branches.  Yet  all  sing  hymns  of  love  and 
praise,  and  with  firm  steps  and  undaunted  hearts  they 
approach  their  doom — a  joy  eternal,  though  purchased 
by  suffering  and  death. 

Such  is  Kaulbach's  poem  of  the  Destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem;—  and  now,  opening  the  door  of  the  Ihtle  inner 
studio,  let  us  read  one  still  finer,  on  The  Fall  of  Babel. 

*So  the  Lord  scattered  the  nations  from  thence  upon 
the  face  of  the  earih,  and  they  left  ofi'  lo  builil  the  city.' 

The  Book  of  Genesis  relates,  in  figurative  language, 
bow,  through  the  dispersion  of  races  and  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  history  took  its  origin.  In  accordance  with 
variety  of  race  and  variety  of  speech,  variety  of  opinion 
soon  showed  itself,  and  confusion  arose  in  men's  minds 
regarding  God  and  divine  things. 

Eat  of  this  fruit  and  thou  wilt  be  like  God.  Heaven 
thy  dwelling-place.  Eternity  thy  life  I "  Thus  spoke  the 
tempter,  through  the  woman's  voice,  to  Adam,  the  type 
of  undefiled  humanity.  And  6iese  words,  echoing  through 
ages,  fell  upon  the  ear  of  Nimrod,  a  type  of  fallen 
man,  believing  himself  omnipotent*   But  the  lightning  of 
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Jehovah^s  wrath  smote  tiic  proud  tree,  scattering  its  frag* 
menta  over  the  earth,  uatil^  through  divine  compassion,  the 
type  of  recoDciled  humamty  was  bom  of  woman,  and  once 
more  the  tree  of  life  arose,  shooting  forth  fresh  branches, 
and  filling  the  world  with  peace.  But  now  the  Tree  of 
Life  was  the  humbled  Tree  of  the  Cross*' 

Such  is  a  condensed  translation  of  the  introduction  to 
the  artist's  iimiiuscript  account  of  his  Cartoon  of  the  Fall 
of  Babel.  The  whole  manuscript  reads  like  a  sublime 
poem,  consisting  largely  of  passages  from  the  Scriptures, 
bearing  upon  bis  view  of  the  event. 

Now  let  us  glance  towards  the  Cartoon. 

Nimrod,  Uhe  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,'  the 
t3rrant  of  men  as  well  as  of  beasts,  is  seen  seated  upon  his 
throne,  upprori.ched  by  a  lulty  lliglit  of  steps  ;  Lciiiiid  him 
rises  in  the  gloom  the  huge  tower.  The  throne  is  sup- 
ported by  grotesquely  carved  figures  of  dogs;  on  either 
hand  arise  clouds  of  perfume,  from  tall  incense'-bumeFS ; 
the  throne  has  been-  surmounted  by  idols  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  But  Jehovah,  and  his  avenging  angels,  darting 
forth  from  a  cloud,  keen  forked  lightnings  have  smitten 
tlie  baleful  forms,  which,  falling  upon  the  marble  steps, 
•have  slain  Ninirod's  two  sons,  who  lie  crushed  beneath 
them*  The  curse  has  fallen  in  truth  upon  the  tyrant. 
He  sits  there  between  his  mutilated  gods,  with  his  dead 
sons  at  his  feet,  with  his  wife  prostrate  before  him  and 
them,  beseeching  him  wildly  to  acknowledge  the. power  of 
the  unknown  God,  with  his  courtiers,  priests,  and  minstrels 
on  either  hand,  taunting,  scoffing,  conjuring  him  to  re« 
nounce  his  idol-worship,  his  tyranny :  but  he  neither 
hears  nor  sees  —  he  only  feeU  the  curse*  In  the  swollen 
muscles  of  his  brawny  arms  and  chest,  in  his  hands 
clenched  on  his  knees,  in  his  cruel,  proud,  lion  face, 
in  his  quivering  foot,  you  read  a  dumb  bewilderment! 
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Tlirougli  his  brain  ring  the  words,  *  How  art  thou  fallen, 
Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning!  How  art  thou  cut  down 
Vfho  didst  weaken  the  nations  1  Thou  hast  said  in  thy 
heart  I  will  ascend  into  heaven ;  I  will  exalt  my  throne 
above  the  stars  of  Crod ;  1  will  be  like  the  Alost  High! 
Yet  thou  art  brought  down  to  hell,  to  the  sides  of  the  pit.' 

The  curse  has  fallen  also  upon  the  tower.  On  all  sides 
fly  the  workmen,  in  wild  haste,  leaping  from  the  scaffold- 
ing, which  breaks  beneath  them,  letting  themselves  drop 
from  the  steep  walls  of  the  basement  All  is  bewilder- 
ment, frantic  confusion.  A  woman  meeting  three  men 
yoked  like  beasts  to  a  load  of  ponderous  stone,  which  they 
are  dragging  up  an  inclined  plane,  urged  on  by  a  fiendish 
taskmaster,  shouts  to  them  the  astounding  doom ;  but  the 
sounds  of  her  ovm  voice  seem  to  appal  her :  her  lips  look 
petrified,  her  hands  are  raised  towards  her  mouth  in  aston- 
ishment. 

In  one  comer  of  the  picture  you  see  the  architect,  with 

his  plan  of  the  tower,  struck  down  and  stoned  to  death  by 
two  infuriated  workmen.  Already  the  tribes  have  began 
to  disperse.  The  mmstrels  to  the  left  of  Nimrod^s  thronci 
holdbg  in  their  hands  lyres  of  the  most  primitive  fashion, 
and  adnnonishing  the  tyrant  by  word  and  gesture  to  ac- 
knowledge the  awful  God,  hasten  to  join  the  race  of  Japhet 
already  departing  towards  the  west.  Their  wives,  seated 
on  camels,  beckon  wildly  to  their  lingenng  husbands  with 
beseeching  hands.  Far,  far  away,  stream  multitudes,  on 
foot,  on  horses,  on  camels,  away,  away,  across  those  hills 
out  into  the  world  !    Here  a  strong  warrior,  naked  except 

for  bis  belrnct,  formed  from  the  bead  of  some  wild  horned 
beast  and  his  fluttering  lion-skin  mantle,  holding  spears  in 
his  band  and  with  his  sword  girt  around  him,  rushes  madly 
away  on  a  snorting  horse,  swiA  as  the  wind;  two  slim 
youths,  —  one  holding  his  bo his  quiver  slung  across  his 
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shoulder,  the  other  swinging  a  sling,  — grasp  fhe  long 

mane  of  the  horse  and  fly  along  with  him.  Another  war- 
rior follows  madly  behiad  them  :  on  rushes  his  steed,  but 
with  averted  head  he  watches  tiie  solemn  Hghtning  cloud 
which  bears  Jehovah. 

Away,  away,  out  into  the  world,  fly  the  ancestors  of  the 
Persians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  ScandinaviaDs,  the 
Germans,  with  spears  and  shields  to  battle  for  liberty,  for 
beauty,  for  chivalry,  for  the  noble  rights  of  humanity  ! 

In  front  of  Nimrod's  throne,  the  race  of  Hanj,  to  which 
race  belong  Niraiod  himself  and  the  luckless  architect, 
assemble  themselves.  A  half-idiotic  priest,  cowering  over 
his  three-headed  idol,  which  he  presses  to  his  breast,  is 
seated  upon  a  shaggy,  sullen  bison,  its  horns  decorated 
with  pondrous  pendant  ornaments,  its  back  covered  with 
a  barbaric  matting.  Frantic  worshippers  surround  him; 
one  savage-looking  girl,  with  matted  elf-locks  and  clad  in 
skins,  seizes  the  robe  of  the  priest  and  licks  it  with  her 
tongue.  A.  hideous  old  hag,  the  impersonation  of  sorcery 
and  false  prophecy,  raises  her  liuod  with  skinny  fingers, 
and  casts  a  baleful  glance  of  malice  upon  the  slim  youth, 
with  his  bow  and  quiver,  who  rushes  past  her.  Thus  departs 
the  race  of  Ham,  the  idolaters  of  Afrk»,  the  Phcsnicians, 
the  Egyptians.  The  curse  falls  immediately  upon  them : 
'  They  who  eat  the  flesh  of  men  and  drink  abomioablo 
blood  to  do  homage  to  Thy  name  I  But  Thou  hast  com*  • 
passion  upon  all,  and  bearest  with  the  sins  of  men.  For 
Thou  lovest  all  that  are,  and  hatest  none  that  Thou  hast 
created;  Thou  sparest  alll  For  all  are  Thine,  Tjordl 
Thou  lover  of  life  1  and  Thy  Eternal  Spirit  is  in  all  1  * 

Meanwhile,  behold  towards  the  east  the  departure  of 
Shem,  in  the  person  of  the  venerable  patriarch  Peleg, 
mentkmed  by  Moses.  He  is  seated  upon  a  low  car  drawn 
by  mild  oxen ;  he  stretches  forth  hb  arms  as  if  at  onoo 
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blessing  and  protecting  his  race,  his  noble  countennnee 

raised  towards  heaven  with  love  and  gratitude.  In  horror 
of  the  departing  idolaters  a  youth  and  maiden  spring  to 
his  knees,  shrinking  in  alarm  from  the  savage  fanatics* 
A  grave  boy,  holding  listlessly  in  his  one  hand  the  reins 
of  the  oxen,  in  the  other  a  crook,  stands  up  in  the  low 
wagon  on  the  other  side  of  the  patriarch,  and  half  lean^ 
against  him.  On  the  neck  of  either  ox,  see,  a  round- 
limbed  naked  child  is  seated;  they  are  twin  brothers! 
One  presses  a  bunch  of  luscious  grapes  to  his  lips,  whilst 
'  his  other  arm  rests  lovingly  upon  the  shoulder  of  his  little 
brother,  who  leans  towards  him  holding  a  long  spray  of 
vine  in  his  chubby  little  haiid.  Tbcii;  mother  walks  bt  -  n  lo 
the  yoked  oxen,  gazing  at  them  with  eyes  of  love ;  in  one 
band  she  bears  bunches  of  grapes,  the  other  supports  a 
flat  basket  upon  her  head,  in  which  lies,  together  with  a 
distaO',  a  your^er  child,  who,  laughing,  stretches  forth  his 
arms  towards  his  little  brothers  seated  on  the  oxen.  Other 
women  and  children  follow.  They  are  surrounded  by 
flocks  and  herds;  you  seem  to  hear  a  gentle  lowing  and 
bleating.  All  is  peace,  fruitfulness,  love.  They  journey 
towards  a  land  of  promise.  ''In  my  race  shall  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed,*  spake  the  Lord  God ; 
*and  to  you,  ye  nations  of  the  earth,  to  you  is  born,  in  the 
city  of  David,  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Liord.  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  and  peace  on  earth  and  good*wiU  to 
men!* 

Opposite  to  the  Fall  of  Babel,  in  the  small  studio,  hang^ 

the  design  for  the  Battle  of  the  Huns,  another  of  the  Ber- 
lin frescoes.  The  subject  is  taken  from  the  old  legend 
related  by  Damascius  in  his  life  of  Isidorus,  which  relates 
how  the  hatred  was  so  intense  between  the  Huns  and 

Romans,  that  after  a  great  batilu  fought  before  the  walls  of 
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Rome,  in  the  time  of  Yalentinian  IE.,  the  spirits  of  the 
*  slain  returned  into  tlie  corpses,  and  a  frenzied  conflict  was 
renewed  by  the  phantoms  in  the  air;  a  legend  fraught 
with  deep  significance,  and  found  in  various  ages,  and 
among  various  nations,  symbolizing  the  bitter  hatred  which 
outlives  the  mortal  conflict  1 

Borne,  in  the  distance,  with  its  temples,  palaces,  and 
gardens,  sleeps  silently  upon  its  seven  hills.  Between  the 
quiet  walls  and  iho  foreground  of  the  picture  arc  scattered 
groups  of  slain.  Here,  in  the  front,  lies  a  heap  of  corpses, 
Romans  and  Huns  mingled  together ;  soldiers,  Amazons, 
horses,  and  wild  Hun  children.  The  sleep  of  death  is, 
however,  loosening  its  hold  upon  them.  A  gitrantic  Hun, 
wrapt  in  his  skin  mantle,  his  eyes  still  closed,  his  bearded 
chin  sunk  upon  his  hreast,  draws  slowly,  as  yet  drunk  with 
sleep,  his  sword  forth  from  its  scabbard.  Beside  him  lies  a 
yet  unwakened  Amazon,  her  stern  countenance  thrown 
back  ill  death  upon  the  lap  of  another  woman,  who  sits 
gazing,  full  of  a  wild  amaze,  towards  the  sky.  A  third 
woman  is  gradually  awaking,  though  her  eyes  are  still 
closed  and  her  head  bending  towards  the  earth.  Sunk 
upon  the  breast  of  the  sleeping  Amazon,  like  the  pretty 
bud  of  some  flower  closed  for  the  night,  lies  the  round 
head  of  a  little  Hun  child.  There  sleeps  a  Uuiiian  soldier 
grasping  his  sword,  his  metal  hehuet  and  armor  con- 
spicuous amidst  the  skin  garments  and  savage  weapons  of 
the  ^  Barbarians.*  Women,  with  faces  on  flame,  with 
beckoning  arms  and  animated  gestures  arouse  the  sleepers. 
At  the  touch  of  that  eager  woman,  the  warrior  fallen  pros- 
trate from  his  dead  horse  will  awake ! 

And  here  is  a  grouj)  entirely  of  women !  Roman  wo- 
men they  seem :  some,  aroused  only  to  a  dim  sense  of 
ftgouy,  sit  dreamily  upon  the  ground;  others,  crmglng 
tt^ther  as  if  drawn  towards  the  ghastly  conflict  waging  in 
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liie  air  by  the  might  of  their  anguish  and  mourning,  hover 
above  the  earth.  A  little  naked  child,  heavy  with  sleepi 
clings  to  the  girdle  of  his  mother,  as,  pressing  her  hands 
wkli  coiivulsive  agony  to  her  brow,  she  rises  from  the 
ground.  Here  a  young  lioman  soldier  aids  the  ascent  of  a 
yeteran  towards  the  battle. 

U|^,  up,  they  rise !  Romans  and  wild  Barbarians.  At 
first  dreamily  with  lieavy  eyelids ;  then  comes  perfect 
consciousness  of  a  more  than  mortal  hatred.  The  Romans 
rush  on  with  spears  and  standards,  exhibiting  with  defiant 
gestures  to  their  foes  a  cross  borne  aloft,  from  which  ra- 
diates celestial  light.  The  Roman  Emperor  is  supported 
on  either  side  by  a  slim  youth.  Old  Rome,  now  leaning 
for  support  upon  his  young  dependencies,  leads  on  his 
cohorts.  Intcnsest  hatred  fills  the  veteran  with  a  tran- 
sient youthful  vigor;  his  large  breast  heaves,  his  eyes 
fiash  flame,  and  with  fierce  defiance  he  presses  on  towards 
his  adversary,  the  terrible  Attila,  who,  standing  on  a  broad 
shield  upheld  by  floating  Huns,  brandishes  a  fearful 
weapon,  a  huge  whip^  each  lash  ending  in  a  cruel  Mor^ 
genstem.  Attila,  conspicuous  in  his  loose  coat  of  mail, 
his  fur-trimmed  widely  flowing  robe,  and  strange  high 
cap,  and  wielding  his  many-lashed  scourge  with  one  hand, 
beckons  forward  with  the  other  his  countless  hosts,  who 
swarm  behind  him,  bearing  along  with  them  shields,  bows, 
spears,  arrows,  clubs,  and  slings  only  less  wild  and  rud^ 
than  are  their  own  eager,  savage  countenances. 

On,  on  they  come,  with  elf-locks  and  skin  garments 

floating  on  tl.c  wind  1  on,  on  they  come,  hurrying  through 

the  air  from  the  far-distant  heavens,  like  ^cks  of  ominous 

birds  I   And  now*  on  all  sides,  above  and  beneath  the  two 

terrific  leaders,  the  ghosts  close  in  struggling  conflict,  and 

all  is  one  dense  cloud  of  agony  ! 

Let  us  now,  returning  to  the  large  atelier,  study  the 
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*    colossal  cartoon  in  progress, — the  Homer,  for  the  Grecian 
cycle  of  the  Berlin  frescoes. 

Homer,  steered  in  a  little  boat  by  the  eldest  of  the 
Sagas,  by  the  Sibylla,  touches  the  shore  of  a  small  creek, 
where  he  is  awnitnl  by  assembled  Greece,  —  by  her 
poets,  her  philosophers,  her  warriors,  her  priests,  her  Ar- 
cadian shepherds  and  hunters.  Homer's  figure  is  tamed 
away  from  us,  the  modern  spectators,  but  we  catch  a  pro* 
file  glimpse  of  his  glorious  inspired  countenance  as,  with 
sightless  orbS)  it  is  directed  towards  the  listening  crowd 
upon  the  shore.  He  raises  one  hand  commandingly  to- 
wards heaven;  the  other  hand  touches  the  strings  of  a 
large  lyre^  which  he  supports  upon  his  slightly  raised 
knee  and  the  curved  prow  of  the  little  bark  as  he  pours 
forth  his  immortal  strains  in  a  mighty  torrent  of  song* 
The  wind  waves  liack  the  rich  masses  of  hair  from  his 
noble  brow,  rustles  the  leaves  of  his  bay-wreath,  and 
raises  the  veil  of  Sibylla^  floating  it  mysteriously  above 
her  melancholy  dreamy  countenance,  which  she  rests  upon 
her  left  hand.  Her  right  listlessly  liolds  an  oar,  as  she 
sits  low  upon  the  deck  of  the  little  boat  An  open  scrc^l 
lies  upon  her  knees;  her  eyes  do  not  read  its  mystic 
words,  but  are  sunk  in  Wondrous  dreams.  Hers  are  e}  cs 
which  have  never  shed  a  tear,  —  stern,  sad  eyes,  tliough 
tearless.  What  a  contrast  between  the  Sibylkt,  and  the 
gentle  heart-broken  Thefis,  who  to  the  left  of  Sibylla's 
boat  rises  from  the  waves  towards  heaven,  bearing  with 
devoted  love  the  urn  which  holds  the  beloved  ashes  of  her 
heroic  son!  An  unutterable  tenderness  and  woe  speak 
in  her  lovely,  plaintive,  tearful,  upraised  face.  The  gen- 
tlest and  tenderest  of  her  attendant  Nere  ides  watch  her 
as  she  departs,  striving  to  ^detain  her  by  theur  caresses 
and  looks  of  love ;  whilst  others  of  a  sterner  nature,  the 
nymphs  of  stprm  and  shipwreck,  are  luba  sympathetic, 
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and  busy  themselves  with  their  own  alFairs.  Their  hair  is  '  * 
wreathed  with  coral,  witli  reeds  aud  sea-blossoms,  and 
fastened  up  with  fantastic  fish-bones ;  necklaces  of  shells 
rest  on  their  large,  round  shoulders ;  one  young  creature 
defends  herself  from  the  attack  of  a  swan  which,  with  its 
companion,  sails  boldly  towards  her  with  ruffled  plumage. 
Another  nymph  gazes  towards  a  warrior  seated  on  the 
shore  with  an  earnest,  proud  glance,  as  though  a  deep, 
passionate  love  had  ejusted  once  between  them.  But  be, 
ft  type  of  the  joyous,  careless,  yet  heroic  Grecian  nature, 
has  already  buried  his  memories  of  this  love  amid  a  hun- 
dred others.  Love,  wiiie,  and  song,  arc  the  glories  of  his 
ejListence;  but  for  this  moment  song  has  predominant 
sway  over  him.  Hia  face  is  averted  from  the  proud 
nymph,  his  hand  rests  carelessly  upon  the  shoulder  of  a 
lovely  boy  who  presses  to  bis  side,  holding  upon  his  knee 
an  ivy-wreathed  beaker;  and  he  listens  entranced  by 
Homer^s  strains.  And  now  stiastGhes  along  the  shore  in 
a  \  ast  semi-circle  the  Grecian  naUon,  represcnled  by  its 
various  types  of  poets,  sages,  sculptors,  painters,  warriors, 
and  shepherds*  There  are  voluptuous  youthful  counte- 
nances whose  ambrosial  locks  are  wreathed  with  odorous 
fresh  flowers;  some  listen,  sunk  in  drcLims;  others,  roused 
by  a  generous  enthusiasm,  stretch  forth  their  arms,  and 
their  eyes  gleam  with  inspiration;  there  you  see,  seated 
upon  the  rocky  shore,  stern,  old,  bearded  men,  who  rest 
garlanded  lyres  upon  their  knees,  whilst  their  old  brows 
are  shadowed  by  laurel,  bay,  and  ivy.  Standing  beside 
that  rock,  conspicuous  amid  the  garlanded!  crowd,  in 
solemn  drapery,  which  hangs  in  stern  folds  around  liis 
brow,  you  recognise  a  bardic-priest  of  the  mystics,  a  de- 
scendant of  Orpheus,  who  listens  with  a  bitter  scorn  to 
ibe  song  of  bb  mighty  antagonist;  a  sickening  hatred 
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growing  within  his  soul  as  he  finds  that  the  glory  of  the 
m3rstics  is  about  to  pale  before  the  dawn  of  a  new  poetic 
era. 

Here  rises  in  solemn  majesty  a  colossal  statue  of  Achil- 
les. A  group  of  youths  pause  from  their  labor  of  chiselling 
it,  and  feed  a  falcon,  which  screams  and  flaps  its  large 
wings  above  the  arm  of  the  youth  who  reclines  in  naked 
beauty,  like  a  glorious  antique  statue,  at  the  feet  of  the 
Achilles.  The  sculptor ^ — Phidias  himself,  perhaps  stands, 
mallet  hi  hand  and  shading  his  eyes,  as  a  mysterious 
vision  of  beauty  bursts  upon  him.  The  divinities  of 
Greece  descend  towards  two  noble  teniples  which  rise 
in  the  background  of  the  picture.  The  artists  busied 
upon  the  scaffoldings  which  surround  one  temple  recog- 
nise also  the  glorious  vision,  and  hail  the  approach  of  the 
deities  with  extended  arms,  and  supplicate  them  upon 
their  bended  knees.  A  rainbow  spans  the  sky,  connect- 
ing the  heavenly  and  the  earthly  multitudes. 

Across  this  rainbow  sweeps  the  celestial  train.  Love 
leads  thenri  on,  pointing  with  arch  mien  towards  the 
temple,  whither  he  bends  his  flight,  whilst  the  lovely 
Graces  float  in  an  airy  dance  beneath  him.  Apollo 
presses  on  with  majestic  step  and  radiant  brow,  followed 
by  the  Muses ;  Jupiter  and  Juno,  attended  by  the  gorgeous 
peacock,  with  the  eagle  in  wild  flight  above  them,  with 
Diana,  Mercury,  and  Minerva,  and  a  throng  of  lesser 
deities  crowding  behind  them,  are  seen  descending  and 
throned  in  calm  majes^,  side  by  side,  upon  a  cloud  of 
smoke  which  curls  up  in  vast  volumes  from  an  altar 
erected  on  the  farther  shore  of  the  little  creek.  A  band 
of  warriors,  unconscious  of  the  full  acceptance  of  their 
sacrifice,  seeing  alone  the  ascending  smoke,  not  the 
spiritual  forms  descending  upon  it,  encircle  the  altar  in  a 
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mad  war-dance  with  clashing  swords  and  flying  plumes. 
Yet  the  strains  of  Homer  resound  above  the  clash  of 
arms, and  echo  through  these  warriors^  souls;  two  already 
hav^c  left  the  war- dance  and  have  drawn  near  to  the 
margin  of  the  bay,  where  they  listen,  with  the  rest  of 
Greece,  in  a  trance  of  amazement,  to  the  mighty  voice  of 
poetry,  which  is  here  summoning  as  to  a  vast  assembly 
the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  earth,  and  ocean. 

And  now,  whilst  our  imaginations  are  still  peopled  with 
these  nohle  creations,  let  us  quietly  pass  out  of  the  studio, 

cross  the  pleasant  grass  and  flowers  of  the  field,  follow 
the  windings  of  the  milUstream  as  it  rushes  through  the 
royal  wood-yard,  and  enter  the  howeiy  English  Garden, 
beneath  whose  fme  trees  the  n;rc:it  artist  daily  iioes  to  lukI 
fro  from  his  beautiful  studio  to  bis  no  less  beautiful  home. 
Here,  amidst  the  budding  trees  and  upspringing  Weeds 
and  flowers,  let  our  hearts  thank  God,  not  alone  for  His 
gifts  of  poetry  and  art,  but  also  that  He  gives  us  ever  and 
anon  a  transient  realization  of  what  the  artist's  life  may 
become  when  he  remains  nobly  true  to  himself,  in  har* 
niony  with  God,  his  own  soul,  and,  ennobled  through  his 
art,  ennobling  humanity ! 

I 

Since  commencing  this  sketch  of  Kaulbacli's  studio,  a 
gad  change  has  fallen  upon  the  pleasant  fleld  in  which  the 
Studio  stands.  King  Max  is  turning  it  into  a  rose-garden. 
A  rose'garden  !  This  sotinds  very  poetical,  but  the  reality 
is  not  very  attractive.  At  all  events,  the  English  visitor 
will  no  longer  have  to  quarrel  with  docks  and  darnels. 
Straight  gravel  wal|^s,  formal  flower-beds,  and  rows  and 
rows  of  hot-houses,  will  meet  his  eye.  The  mosaic  of 
tangled  flowers,  the  clouds  of  butterflies,  the  blossoming 
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elder  trees,  and  the  little  clump  of  poplais,  are  now,  alas! 
memories  of  the  past.   Depend  tipon  it^  Eaulbach,  with 

his  Hamadryads,  will  have  to  seek  out  some  other  solitude 
where  they  may  once  more  hear  alone  the  gentle  rustle 
of  the  trees,  and  tread  upon  grass  and  wild  flowers. 
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PASSING  SKETCHES. 

At  half  past  six  we  breakfast^  and  then,  as  early  as  we 

can,  set  oiV  to  our  work.  It  is  a  pleasant  walk  along  the 
quaint  old  streets,  now  passing  beneaUi  the  Falcon  Tower, 
a  heavy  lound  mass  of  stone,  which  tells  well  from  differ- 
ent points  against  the  deep  blue  sky.  All  is  bright  and 
joyous ;  peasant  women,  young  'and  old,  in  their  strange 
costumesy  some  with  heavy  round  caps  of  black  fur,  some 
with  black  or  gay-colored  handkerchiefs,  bound  tightly 
across  their  brows,  others  with  their  little  gold  or  silver 
Riegel  Hduhe  (Munich  caps)  sparkling  in  the  sun,  others 
m  Tyrolean  hats,  all  are  hurrying  along  with  baskets  to 
Ihe  market.  Sentuiels  are  standing  on  duty  at  almost 
every  turn,  their  bayonets  glittering  in  the  sunshine.  We 
see  as  we  go  along  numbers  of  beautiful  groups  and 
effects. 

The  other  morning,  walking  along  our  favorite  patli, 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  Isar,  at  a  turn  in  the  road  just 
where  the  stream  was  crossed  by  a  little  wooden  bridge, 
we  came  upon  a  peasant  woman  with  a  sort  of  reaping- 
hook  in  her  hand.  Behind  hor  v/as  a  background  of 
foliage,  a  magni£iceDt  tangle  of  vines;  she  had  a  sun- 
burnt, handsome,  strong  face,  brawny  brown  arms,  loose 
white  chemise  sleeves,  a  black  handkerchief  on  her  head, 
whilst  over  her  breast  was  crossed  an  orange  handker- 
chief, on  which  the  sunlight  fell  dazzlingly  in  its  bril-  ^ 
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liancy.  Such  coloring  I  never  saw  before  ;  and  beyond, 
above  the  vines,  was  deep  blue  sky,  which  heightened  the 
efiect  wonderfully.  It  was  a  study  for  Etty.  She  looked 
like  a  wonderful  bird,  with  a  strange,  brilliant  orange 
breast. 

Having  crossed  this  same  little  wooden  bridge,  we  come 
to  a  quaint  little  baker's  shop,  in  which,  half  filling  it  and 

surrounded  with  heaps  of  pretty  looking  bread,  and  in  an 
atmosphere  oppressive  with  aniseed,  sits  a  very  fat  old 
woman,  from  whom  we  buy  a  pennyworth  of  bread,— 
enough  and  to  spare  for  our  drawing,  and  for  ourselves. 

And  so,  crossing  another  bridge,  a  stone-mason's  yard, 
and  another  busy  mill,  we  reach  the  gate  close  to  the 
house  where  live  the  people  who  look  after  the  studio. 
Here  we  arc  already  recognised  by  the  old  dog  as  belong- 
ing  to  the  place.  If  we  are  early  we  ascend  the  steps  and 
ask  for  the  keys  of  the  studio,  or  perhaps  a  little  brown- 
eyed  girl,  with  her  hair  in  a  net,  runs  to  meet  us  with 
them. 

Two  minutes  more,  and  we .  unlock  the  heavy  door  and 
stand  in  our  art-temple.  The  high  priest  as  yet  is  not 
there,  and  we  have  a  quiet,  earnest  studying  of  his  pic- 
tures, endeavoring  through  them  to  discover  how  he  luuks 
at  nature— endeavoring  to  see  only  the  beautiful,  the 
strong  and  tender.  This  union  of  the  strong  and  the 
tender  seems  to  me  the  great  c]i;iractcrlstic  of  his  mind. 
But  is  not  that  the  great  and  diflicult  union  which  we  are 
all  striving  after,  whether  in  life  or  in  art  ?  Is  it  not  that 
glorious  union,  in  its  perfection,  which  we  adore  in  Chnst? 
Is  it  not  this  in  our  noblest  poets  —  in  the  In  Memoriam, 

for  instance,  which  so  touches  and  ennobles  us  ? 

•  •  •  •  .  • 

We  drew  last  week,  as  a  refreshment  when  wear}^  with 
harder  work,  a  lovely  branch  of  white  lily,  and  became  so 
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enamored  of  our  work  that  w  c  determined  to  make  another 
Study  of  plants.  We  resolved  to  make  a  drawing  of  the 
most  beautiful  flowers  growing  in  the  beloved  wilderness- 
field  in  which  the  studio  stands,  and  to  keep  them  as  mem<* 
ories  of  this  beautiful  place,  and  this  beautiful  passage  in 
our  lives.  We  began,  therefore,  the  other  aflemoon ;  and 
to*day,  being  seized  with  a  foreboding  that,  as  the  field 
was  now  again  covered  witli  deep  grass  and  flowers,  it 
would  shortly  be  mown^  we  determined  to  draw  Howers 
from  morning  till  evening. 

The  change  of  occupation  was  in  itself  a  pleasure,  and 
with  our  usual  insane  enthusiasm  for  every  new  kind  of 
work,  we  declared,  and  most  firmly  believed  at  the  time, 
that  nothing  in  the  shape  of  work  could  compare  with  the 
delight  of  drawing  flowers,  —  the  tracing  their  exquisite, 
delicate  lines,  their  infinite  variation  of  form  and  character, 
the  living  in  spirit,  like  fairies  as  it  were,  among  their  bells 
and  under  their  leaves.  Then  two  or  three  times,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  we  had  to  make  little  expeditions  into 
the  field  for  specimens ;  and  as  it  luckily  happened,  no- 
body was  at  the  studio  that  day,  nor  even  any  visitors, 
only  a  group  of  children  in  the  distance  :  we  had  the  whole 
paradise  to  ourselves,  and  could  go  about  without  bonnets 
as  if  in  our  own  gturden.  We  sate  among  the  flowers  in 
the  warm  grass,  among  bladder-campion  and  clover,  and 
lady''3-bedstraw,  and  harc-bells,  and  tliynic,  and  cyc-bright. 
Above,  the  sky  was  cloudles^,  and  so  intensely  blue,  that 
to  talk  of  Italian  skies  being  bluer  would  be  absurd. 

As  Twas  thus  sitting,  admiring,  and  pondering,  and  re- 
joicing, I  chanced  to  look  up,  and  saw  a  little  boy  coming 
through  the  flowers  towards  me :  he  was  rather  a  miserable- 
looking  little  fellow,  and  worked,  I  fancy,  at  the  stone* 
•  masoirs  :  he  was  gathering  flowers  ;  he  saw  that  I,  also,  had 
gathered  some,  which  lay  in  my  lap :  ho  came  up,  and 
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looking  very  shy,  but  with  a  most  good-tempered  smile  on 
liis  countenancei  offered  me  some  cloFcr  and  eye-bii^it 
with  very  diort  stalks.  I  was  much  pleased,  and  of  course 

thanked  him  with  a  smile,  asking  him  whether  he  did  not 
greatly  admire  the  held,  and  other  small  questions;  to  all 
of  which  he  only  replied  Ja  I  and  held  his  head  very  low, 
smiling  very  much. 

I  stuck  his  poor  little  flowers  into  my  dress,  and  returned 
to  my  drawing.  About  half  an  hour  later,  when  we  were 
absorbed  with  our  work,  Glare,  who  was  sitting  on  the  floor 
near  the  door  which  opens  into  the  wilderness,  and  which 
said  door  now  stood  open  so  that  the  sunsiiine  might  fall 
upon  the  sprays  of  grass  and  campion  which  she  was 
sketching,  looked  up,  startled  by  a  sudden  shadow  falling 
across  the  threshold,  and  beheld  the  poor  little  lad  standing 
beneath  the  branches  of  the  vine,  with  a  half-grown  reddish 
spaniel  at  his  side ;  and  as  she  glanced  at  him  he  held  out  a 
little  nosegay  of  flowers  with  the  same  quiet,  shy  look.  It 
was  a  pretty  picture.  She  received  them  also  with  smiles, 
and  we  called  both  him  and  the  dog  in :  the  d<^  obeyed 
most  promptly ;  the  boy  seemed  frightened  by  our  invita- 
tion, accepted  it  reluctantly,  and  soon  slipped  off  again. 
We  thought  we  had  seen  the  last  of  liim :  But  no  !  Again 
he  came,  and  this  time  with  a  dahlia  in  his  hand ;  and 
yet  again  a  shadow  darkened  the  threshold,  and  now  he 
brought  a  nosegay  of  lovely  carnations.  Why,  he  must 
certainly,  after  all,  be  a  child  out  of  Fairy-hind  1  Where 
could  he  get  those  splendid  garden-flowers  from  ?  But  no  f 
he  was  only  a  poor  sloiic-cuUer's  lad  who  was  wonderfully 
attracted  by  the  little  studio  and  all  the  strange  things  it  con- 
tamedy  and  by  the  two  young  ladies  who  had  smiled  and 
talked  so  kindly.  I  should  think  he  came  to  us  half  a  dozen 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  with  his  little  offerings  of 
floweis,  and  his  silent,  shy  manner.  Seeing  him  stand  and 
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watch  us  draw,  with  liis  grave,  bashful  eyes,  we  asked  him 
whether  he  would  like  to  draw,  or  whether  perhaps  he  did 
not  try  to  draw  as  it  was.  *  Jai*  was  again  his  answer 
— Jaf  and  a  bashful  smile.  We,  however,  could  gain 
but  very  little  information  from  him  beyond  his  name  being 
Ignazius.  Poor  little  Ignazius !  I  could  fancy  a  pretty 
art-story  written  about  hiiii,  and  liow  this  rnlght  have  been 
the  awakening  in  him  of  the  sense  of  beauty. 

Julp  2l8t. — What  a  deal  of  time  I  have  wasted  in 
looking  out  of  the  window  and  watching  the  blue-coated 
postmen,  as  the  clocks  strike  twelve,  filing  up  the  street 
from  the  Post-oHlce,  each  with  a  large  packet  of  letters  in 
his  hand.  Surely  one  among  aU  those  letters  must  be 
for  me ! 

A  blue-coat  turns  in  here  !  I  wait,  and  wait,  and  wait, 
but  no  letter!  No  doubt  it  was  only  a  letter  he  brought 
for  one  of  the  hundred  and  one  other  inhabitants  of  this 
house,  —  for  sonic  student  or  dressmaker  who  lives  above, 
or  for  the  master  of  the  curiosity-shop,  or  for  some  of  his 
journeymen,  or  for  Mr.  Burgermeister  Somebody,  who 
lives  on  the  floor  beneaA;  for  some  one,  perhaps,  at  the 
Tailor's,  or  tiie  Jeweller's,  or  the  Bookseller's,  or  perhaps 
for  the  Under-Secretary  Wagner,  who  has  such  numbers 
of  letters  and  official  documents  brought  to  him.  At  all 
events,  the  letter  is  not  for  me !    •  Paaticnce  !  jpaaticnce  ! 

paaiience  ! '  as  our  friend  L  says.   But  how  gay  the 

street  looks !  Such  numbers  of  butterfly-ladies,  in  gay ' 
muslins  and  light  kid  gloves,  and  with  bright-colored  para- 
sols ;  such  dandified  young  ofRcers  with  their  ridiculously 
small  waists  —  they  lace  themselves  up  as  tightly  as  the 
silliest  of  girls ;  such  clean  BurgeT'LeiUe ;  such  pictur- 
esque groups  of  students,  their  hair  so  glossy  from  its 
Sunday  brushing,  their  scarlet  caps  set  so  jauntily  on  their 
heads,  their  gay  corps-bands  displayed  over  their  snowy 
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shirt-fronts  ;  such  a  pleasant  sound  of  voices  and  trampling 
of  feet  along  the  sunny  pavements.  Tm  quite  inspired  to 
put  on  all  my  Sunday  apparel  and  look  as  gay  as  the  best : 
I  (|uitG  long  to  descend  into  my  unusual  character  of 
^youog  Lady^'  and  go  abroad  for  a  pleasant  un-excdle 
afternoon;  drink  co0ee  with  a  gay  party  under  green 
trees  to  the  sound  of  music,  and  criticise  all  the  faces  and  ' 
toilettes  tliat  pass  before  us.  I  wish  Alfred  were  here  to- 
day ;  we  would  for  a  few  hours  be  as  little  in  the  clouds  as 
he  could  wish  J 

I  see  some  capital  dinners  going  along  the  streets.  I 
trust  our  capital  dinner  will  soon  appear;  wc  are  always 
ravenous  about  12  o^clock.  And,  d-propos  of  dinners^  we 
had  anything  but  a  ceremonious  dinner  the  other  day. 
We  usually  dine  at  the  Meyerischen  Garten^  where  they 
have  orders  when  it  is  wet  to  send  our  dinners  to  the  studio. 
Last  Friday,  therefore,  the  sk^  suddenly  clouding  over 
about  eleven,  after  a  most  brilliant  morning,  when  we  had 
gone  fortli  sans  cloak,  sans  clogs,  sans  everything  neces- 
sary for  a  wet  day,  we  awaited  the  advent  of  our  first  studio- 
meal  with  the  intensest  impatience,  not  unmingled  with  a 
slight  uneasiness  as  to  hs  not  appearing  at  all  I  The  loud- 
ticking  clock  told  quarter  after  quarter,  till  at  length  one 
o'clock  arrived  without  the  dinner,  and  the  rain  still  pouring 
down  in  torrents,  and  we  delighting  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  thinnest  of  boots  and  muslin  dresses,  and  a  wet  field 
of  long  grass  to  pass  through  before  arriving  at  the  region 
of  Braten  and  MehUpeise^  were  forced  to  summon  all  our 
philosophy,  and  cry, '  dinner,  go  hang!  *  Dinner,  indeed  I 
We  working  in  the  studio  of  a  great  master,  and  yet 
longing  for  our  dinners!  No,  we  would  forget  prosaic 
hunger,  and  satisfy  our  crs^ving  in  the  afternoon  at  home* 
Just  having  reached  this  point  of  heroism,  there  is  a  knock 
at  the  door^  and  enter  a  short,  broad-built,  merry  brown 
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woman,  with  a  face  not  unlike  a  mulatto's,  the  resemhiance 
even  increased  hj  her  wearing  a  bright-colored  handker- 
chief on  her  head.  Ah !  we  know  that  beloved  counte* 
nance  —  that  countenance  of  our  friend  the  kitchen-maid 
at  the  Meyeriscken  Garten.  Beloved  kitchen-maid^  with 
thy  bare  feet  and  thy  big  basket,  well  dodt  thou  deserve  to 
be  celebrated  in  verse  !  Would  that  for  thy  sake  I  were 
Tennyson !  then  should  the  world  long  since  have  reve- 
renced thee  with  a  reverence  equal  only  to  that  inspired  by 
the  ^  Waiter  at  the  Cock !  * 

At  once  there  was  a  sudden  starting  up  from  our  easels ; 
a  flinging  down  of  porte-crayons,  a  rushing  up  to  the  big 
basket,  a  delight  and  rejoicing  in  English  and  German 
over  the  contents  it  exhibited. 

*  Splendid  goose ! '  cries  Clare ;  '  Herrliche  MeJdspeise^ 
cries  Anna*  The  magnificent  kitchen-maid  laughs  and 
shows  her  white  teeth;  and  we  la  igh  and  bustle  about, 
arid  sweep  off  prints  and  books,  boxes  and  flowers,  from 
the  little  round  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  But 
plates  I  knives !  spoons  I  Oh,  thou  celestial  kitchen-maid, 
where  are  they  ?  Forgotten,  as  mere  sublunary  trash ! 
What  is  to  be  done  }  Oh,  borrow  plates,  and  knives  and 
forks,  from  the  Hausmeisterin.  Away  goes  the  kitchen- 
maid,  and  returns  with  a  plate,  a  knife,  and  fork.  That 
was  all  very  well  for  the  goose  :  —  but  when  we  came  to 
the  pudding!  'Eat  it  out  of  the  dish,'  suggests  Clare; 
*  this  is  a  pic-nic  among  the  cartoons,  instead  of  among 
trees,  that^s  all  1  ^  And  the  pudding  was  eaten  out  of  the 
dish  with  liu  lack  of  meniiucnt :  but  most  of  all  did  our 
laughter  increase  when  we  came  to  drink  our  coffee,  which, 
by  the  by,  I  ought  to  have  said,  arrived  on  a  little  green 
tray,  all  flooded  with  rain ;  the  coffee  in  one  little  white- 
lidded  jug,  the  milk  in  another,  the  sugar  safe  and  dry  in 
the  basket.  But  again  there  were  neither  cofiee-cups  nor 
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spoons !   Beloved  kitchen-maid !  thy  wits  of  a  truth  had 

gone  wool-gathering !  But  that  was  quite  a  minor  dis- 
comfort— a  difficulty  which  we  speedily  got  rid  of,  simply 
by  mixing  cofieC)  milk,  and  sugar,  in  a  china  jar  which  we 
keep  at  the  studio  for  flowers;  and  then,  having  duly 
blended  the  ingredients,  the  delicious  beverage  was  poured 
into  the  two  jugs^  and  each  drank  her  coffee  with  as  much 
gravity  as  she  could  muster. 

But  why,  instead  of  all  this  nonsense,  have  I  not  de- 
scribed last  evening,  with  its  beautiful  walk  down  that 
lovely  Ludwig  Strasse ;  the  long  pause  in  the  Ludwjg 
Kirehey  which  afiected  us,  seen  in  the  twilight,  as  it  never 
had  alTectcd  us  before,  and  our  enjoyment  of  a  glorious 
sunset,  which  we  witnessed  over  the  plain.  The  immen- 
sity of  a  plain  afl^c^s  one  like  the  immensity  of  the  ocean. 
Yes,  I  love  this  plain,  as  apparently  I  love  everything  con- 
nected with  Munich !  Everything,  excepting  the  heat,  the 
ram,  the  veal,  and — the  fleas !  The  greatest  of  all  plagues ! 
There  was  no  plague  in  Egypt  to  compare  to  them !  They 
fairly  leap  about  llic  paper  as  I  write.  I  have  long  since 
given  up  the  sofa,  convinced  that  it  is  stuffed  with  fleas 
instead  of  wooL 
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JBvEHT  now  and  then,  during  the  last  two  months,  cer- 

tain  bright-colored  placards,  pasted  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets,  have  greatly  excited  my  curiosity.  These  placards 
announced  that  on  certain  days  specified  conveyances 
would  depart  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  desirous 
of  witnessing  the  performance  of  the  Miracle-Play  at 
Ober- A  m  mcrgau. 

^  A  miracle<*play  I  *  I  exclaimed — *  a  miracle-play  now- 
a«days ! ^ 

Numerous  were  my  inquiries  regarding  the  play  and 
its  performers,  and  various  were  the  remarks  thus  called 
forth.  From  my  two  or  three  English  friends,  exclama- 
tioLis  of  liuiror ;  from  the  goud  Catholic  people  of  our 
house,  exclamations  of  pious  delight ;  from  our  excellent 
friend.  Doctor  F.,  alone,  the  information  I  required, 
'This  play,^  said  he,  *is  performed  by  the  peasants  of 
Ober-Ammergau  and  the  neighboring  villages,  in  ful^l- 
ment  of  a  vow  made  during  a  terrible  pestilence,  in  1633. 
When  the  pestilence  was  at  its  height,  the  poor  peasants 
vowed  to  God,  that  if  he  would  stay  the  plague,  they  would 
perform,  every  ten  years,  in  token  of  their  deep  gratitude, 
and  (in  their  opinion)  as  a  means  of  religious  instruction 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Uie  district,  the  whole  Passion  of  our 
Saviour,  from  his  entrance  into  Jerusalem  to  his  Ascen- 
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sion.  Tills  miraclc-play/  coriUiuied  our  friend,  'has 
been  religiously  performod  every  ten  years  until  the 
present  time.  On  the  last  three  occasions,  the  music  and 
the  whole  spectacle  have  been  somewhat  altered  and 
hcighlcaed  in  artistic  effect;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
meet  with  a  more  striking  picture  of  a  past  age  and  mode 
of  thought*  Let  me  persuade  you/  said  he,  *  to  start  with 
one  of  these  Stell-wagen  the  very  next  time  the  play  is 
performed,  for  you  will  not  repent  of  it.  Ober-Ammergau 
is  situated  in  our  Bavarian  highlands.^ 

That  was  enough  to  decide  us,  especially  as  Clarets 
experience  of  nio  iiitains  was  confined  to  those  pictured 
in  our  London  exliibitions  and  panoramas,  and  to  a  certain 
vision  of  'ethereal  mountains,'  —  ^clouds,'  as  she  still 
sceptically  called  them — which  I  had  triumphantly  pointed 
out  to  her  as  *  the  Alps,'  on  our  way  hither  irum  Augs- 
burg. 

Not  even  raui  could  damp  our  enthusiasm,  although  it 
had  rained  for  the  whole  week,  pouring  down  in  torrents, 
until  Municii  was  as  gloomy  as  London  in  November, 
Our  places  were  duly  taken  in  the  Stell-wagen  amid  the 
rain;  and  amid  the  rain  we  rose  at  half-pest  three  on 
Saturday  morninji,  and  after  a  hasty  cup  of  tea,  prepared 
over  our  spirit-lamp,  and  with  our  carpet-bags  in  our 
hands,  issued  forth  into  the  wet,  silent  streets,  under  a 
most  leaden,  melancholy  sky.  Yet  had  not  Doctor  F. 
quoted  to  us  his  favorite  German  proverb,  Den  Muthigen 
gehort  die  Welt  (The  world  belongs  to  the  brave)  ? 
That  was  to  be  our  maxim.  Fine  weather,  we  doubted 
not,  as  well  as  other  fine  things,  would  be  ours,  for  we 
had  long  regarded  ourselves  as  among  the  brave  :  still  we 
were  haunted  by  various  descriptions  we  had  heard  of 
the  Ober-Ammergau  —  Judas  hanging  himself  under  a 
red  umbrella ! 
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Outside  the  Scndlingcr  Gate,  wliich  looked  particularly 
ruinous  aud  dilapidated  on  that  damp,  gloomy  morning, 
we  found  assembled,  under  an  awning,  a  considerable 
number  of  StelUwagen  passengers,  all  provided  with  um- 
brellas, all  gazing  up  to  tlie  sky,  and  all  declaring,  with 
a  very  doleful  and  hopeless  exprpssioa  of  couutenancei 
that  they  were  certain  it  would  be  fine. 

Do  you  ask  to  what  class  of  people  tliese  belonged  ? 
With  the  exception  of  one  jolly,  rather  dirty  Catholic 
priest,  and  too  fat  little  men,  whom  I  decided  were  a 
shoemaker  and  a  dyer,  all  the  company  in  our  SlelUwagen 
were  women  ;  all  wearing  caps,  and  the  Munich  head- 
dress of  gold  and  silver  thread,  and  not  bonnets,  which 
marked  them  as  belonging  to  the  lower  and  middle  citizen 
class.  Most  of  the  vehicles  were  filled  with  travellers 
of  a  siuiiiar  kind — jolly,  beer-drinking  Munich  folk;  not 
particularly  refined,  but  very  merry  and  good-humored. 

Our  especial  StelUwagen  soon  made  its  appearance ;  a 
long-bodied,  yellow  omnibus,  with  a  large  leathern  hood  in 
front  (the  cabriolet),  before  which  sat  the  driver,  dressed 
in  a  light  blue  jacket,  ornamented  with  black  biaid,  black 
velvet  breeches,  enormous  black  leathern  boots,  coming  up 
above  the  knees,  and  a  picturesque  black  felt  hat,  with  a 
broad  band  around  it,  adorned  with  a  huge  silver  buckle. 
You  will  recognise  many  an  old  acquaintance  of  ours  in 
this  portrait,  and  also  in  the  two  lean,  shambling,  indefati* 
gable  horses,  m  their  high-pointed  collars  and  rope  traces, 
which  drew  us  to  Ammergau  and  back,  travelling  almost 
night  and  day,  as  though  they  had  been  machmes,  and  not 
creatures  of  living  bone  and  muscle. 

We  were  soon  seated  under  the  big  hood  of  the  cabriolet, 
bende  a  quiet,  pious  little  body,  who  carried  in  her  hand  a 
white  pocket-handkerchief  and  two  rose-buds,  and  who 
solaced  herself  by  saying  her  prayers  at  the  church  of 
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every  village. where  she  stopped,  and  by  reading  in  a  little 
religious  baok^cind  then  sleeping  as  we  journeyed  onward. 

The  coachmaa  cracked  his  long-lashed  whip,  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  blinding  some  unlucky  tenant  of  the 
vehicle,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  caught  once  more,  be- 
tween the  tall  poplars  that  skirted  the  road,  a  thriliiag 
glimpse  of  those  cloud-]ike  mountains,  their  peaks  catch- 
ing, even  on  that  gloomy,  grey  morning,  the  glow  of  sun- 
rise, and  shinuig  out  like  golden  foam.    On  we  went 
through  village  after  village,  being  struck  with  two  things ; 
firstly,  their  may*po1es,  adorned  to  a  considerable  height 
with  all  manner  of  devices,  —  emblems,  I  believe  of  dif- 
ferent trades,  —  little   houses,  flags,  animals,  Brezcls, 
little  cakes  twisted  like  a  true  lover's  knot,  and  similar 
fancies,  all  of  which  produced  a  singularly  droll  effect ;  and 
secondly,  the  gradual  change  from  the  ordinary  German 
style  of  cottage  architecture  into  that  of  the  Tyrolean  and 
Swiss.   By  the  time  we  reached  Stamberg,  a  favorite 
resort  of  the  Munich  people  of  all  classes  during  the  sum- 
mer—  from  royalty,  to  the  sickly,  consumptive  dress- 
maker, and  of  artists  especially — we  were  surrounded  by 
quaint  wooden  houses,  under  the  projecting  eaves  of  whose 
siiingle  and  stone-covered  roofs  ran  picturesque  wooden 
balconies,  all  looking,  as  my  companion  observed,  ^  very 
like  something  on  the  stage.^ 

As  we  ascended  the  broad  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the 
handsome  inn,  we  were  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  view : 
a  blue  little  lake  stretching  away  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach;  beyond,  a  wall  of  Alps,  already  stem,  stony  moun- 
tains, and  no  longer  clouds,  their  rigid  peaks  cutting 
sharply  against  the  sky ;  with  a  foreground  of  Tyrolean 
cottages  and  pleasant  bowery  orchards. 

Attractive  as  was  the  view  outside  the  Inn,  that  cold 
July  morning,  the  prospect  inside  was  still  more  attractive. 
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Apparentiy,  our  fellow-travellers  had  thought  so,  for  they 
and  the  late  occupants  of  the  various  other  SieU-wage?i, 

and  divers  vehicles  drawn  up  before  the  inn,  were  already 
regaling  themselves  at  long  tables,  with  beer  and  Bralen : 
that  is  to  say,  veal*  The  quietest,  most  agreeable,  and 
certainly  the  warmest  place  in  the  house  being  the  kitchen, 
there  we  determined  to  stay,  attracted  somewhat,  no  doubt, 
by  the  clean  hearth,  upon  which  were  stewing,  and  sim^ 
mering,  and  boiling,  in  all  indescribable  sorts  of  pots, 
pans,  and  kettles,  the  favorite  Bavarian  dish,  veal ;  aiid 
being,  moreover,  invited  to  do  so  by  the  smiling  cook  and 
her  assistants.  There  we  sat,  and  regaled  ourselves  on 
eggs  and  coffee,  and  amused  ourselves  with  watching  the 
activity  of  our  gaily-attired  cook  and  her  attendants,  each 
of  whom  displayed  a  large  silver  spoon  in  her  bright- 
colored  boddice,  and  with  wondering  at  all  the  quaint  and 
picturesque  crockery  and  kitchen  utensils,  which  were 
arranged  round  that  spacious,  cheerful,  yet  monastic-look- 
ing apegrtment :  when,  behold  a  discovery  I  Clare,  in  the 
bustle  of  departure,  and  sleepy  as  she  was,  had  forgotten 
her  purse!  We  had  agreed  the  night  before  setting  off  to 
take  each  the  same  sum  in  our  purses,  —  the  one  to  pay 
going,  and  the  other  returning*  But  now,  at  the  very  out* 
86t,  we  had  only  one  purse  between  us !  So  very  blank 
and  horrified  did  she  look  —  so  unavailingly  did  she  feel, 
again  and  again,  in  bag,  basket,  and  pocket  —  that  I  could 
only  laugh  and  cheer  her  with  the  idea  of  strict  economy 
for  the  next  two  days,  and  with  the  assurance  that  if,  after 
all,  our  one  purse  did  not  turn  out  a  Fortuoatus's  purse,  as 
I  firmly  believed  it  would,  we  would  throw  ourselves  on  the 
mercy  of  some  honest-looking  landlord,  and  leave  with 
him  a  ring,  or  even  a  gold  chain,  as  a  pledge,  and  that  m 
any  case  it  would  only  be  an  adventure  on  our  journey. 
But  it  was  a  long  time  before  poor  Clare  could  forget 
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what  she  persisted  in  calling  '  our  misfortune,'  —  not,  in- 
deed, until,  as  the  SieU'wagen  drove  ofT,  we  peicelved  that 
the  whole  place  was  in  a  state  of  extraordinary  excHement, 
an  excitement  imt  owing  to  the  departure  of  uur  S(r/l^ 
wagen^  or  to  the  advent  of  others,  but  fo  a  tire  —  a  fire  in 
a  hamtet  through  which  we  bad  pajssed  some  two  hours 
before,  and  the  news  of  which  had  just  reached  this  place. 
Leaving  Starnberg,  we  could  see  the  distant  column  of 
.  black  smoke  rising  above  the  trees ;  and  the  following  day, 
on  our  return,  we  found  in  the  hamlet,  instead  of  a  good, 
substantial  public-house,  a  blackened  lieap  of  ruins.  The 
wild  excitement  of  Starnberg  was  inconceivable  ;  nor  shall 
1  ever  forget  the  white  face  of  one  man — the  village 
,    tailor,  apparently — who  rushed  past  us  bare-legged,  with 
his  long  Wack  hair  streaming  in  the  wind.    Men  and  boyB 
were  hurrying  along  the  street,  and  groups  of  women  and 
children  stood  in  the  orchards,  gazing  in  the  distance* 
Ascending  a  hill  from  *the  village,  we  met  the  primitive 
fire-engine  of  the  district  madly  descending,  and  drawn  by 
a  lanky,  shaggy,  raw-boned  horse,  just  taken  from  field- 
labor.   There  was  a  strange  mingling  of  the  comic  and 
the  affecting  in  this  episode  of  village  life. 

Slowly  but  pleasantly  we  journeyed  on  through  tlie  rest 
of  that  livelong  day,  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
Alpine  chain ;  now  catching  a  grand  panoramic  view  of 
the  mountains  as  we  emerged  from  some  old  pine-wood,  a 
plain  dotted  with  innumerable  villages,  hamlets,  and  woods, 
lying  between  us  and  them,  the  tower  of  one  of  those 
quaint  white-washed  Bavarian  churches,  with  its  small, 
half-oriental  dome  rising  in  sharp  relief  against  the  deep 
indigo  of  the  mountains,  as  seen  under  that  stem  sky,  and 
making  them  retire  in  a  marvellously  artistic  manner;  and 
now  diving  again  into  deep  woods,  ever  catching  and  agaia 
losing  glimpses  of  those  grand  mountains  and  their  glitter- 
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iag  snowy  peaks,  uutii  we  arrived,  in  a  gleam  of  delicious 
suDset,  at  the  quiet  little  town  of  Murnau. 

They  call  Murnau  a  town,  hut  it  is  a  marvellously  small 
one,  and  would  have  been  as  still  as  death,  but  for  tiie 
Ammergau  visitors.  So  great  was  the  overflow  of  stran- 
gers at  the  Gast'HauB,  that  it  was  not  without  difficulty 
we  were  able  to  secure  a  chamber  to  ourselves.  The 
bustle  and  conlusion,  the  hubbub  and  noise  im  the  house, 
were  inconceivable,  and  therefore,  although  we  were  to 
start  at  half*past  one  in  the  morning,  and  had  consequent* 
ly  very  little  time  for  rest,  the  cahn  evening  sunshine  out 
of  doors  soon  invited  us  forth.  The  mountains  seemed 
fairly  to  close  in  the  street  of  the  little  town,  but  still  a 
plain  extended  from  the  gentle  slope  on  which  Murnau 
stands  to  the  foot  of  the  Alpine  chain. 

As  the  sun  sank  in  a  golden  heaven,  streaked  with  lilac 
and  rose,  tinting  with  rainbow  colors  the  glitteripg  peaks 
of  the  most  elevated  and  distant  snowy  ridge,  the  nearest, 
and  lower  chain  was  cast  into  a  mysterious  violet  gloom, 
and  the  intermediate  ranges  were  turned  to  deep  indigo, 
almost  black  by  shadow,  or  copper-color  and  russet  in  the 
evening  glow.  What  w  oiiderful  gradations  of  color ! 
What  sharp,  bold,  stern  lines  of  composhiou !  Where, 
after  all,  was  thp  picture  of  Turner,  or  Danby,  which  could 
.convey  to  your  spirit  the  glory  of  those  mountains  and  that 
sky  ?  Even  Turner's  wonderful  tints  and  magical  power 
over  atmosphere  seemed  cold  and  feeble  in  recollection  as 
we  gazed  at  this  lovely  vision  painted  for  us  by  God's  own 
hand  !  Beneath  us  lay  the  plain,  golden  in  the  evening 
light;  long  shadows  cast  athwart  it  from  poplars  and 
cberiy-trees ;  beyond  us  this  mountain  vision,  like  the  very 
gates  of  spirit-land ;  above  4>ur  heads  glowed  an  azure  and 
pearly-tinted  heaven,  flecked  witii  fautastic,  gorgeous  cloud- 
lets ;  beneath  our  feet  nodded,  in  the  soft  evening  breeze^ 
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flowers  as  bright  as  gems,  orange,  deep  blue,  crimson,  and 
lilac ;  Alpme  flowers  miogling  with  old  English  friends,— 
'    the  lady^s  mantle,  the  graceful  quaking-grass,  the  daisy, 

the  mountain  pink,  and  niuuniain-cistus.  Wc  sate  and 
watched  the  azure  shadows  creeping  up  the  mountains, 
and  the  light  fading  away  from  the  snowy  peaks,  till  they 
were  left  cold,  and  white,  and  winterly,  and  till  a  deep, 
stern  solenaiity  sank  down  upon  tlie  whole  scene  and  upon 
our  hearts. 

When  all  was  grey  and  mysterious,  and  the  silence  of 

twilight  had  become  yet  more  perceptible  from  the  ceasing 
of  the  vesper-bell,  which  had  been  sounding  from  a  distant 
church,  we  reluctantly  turned  our  faces  homewards.  StaU 
wart  women  and  girls,  strong  as  men,  were  resting  them* 
selves  at  their  doors,  or  fetching  water  from  the  fountains, 
as  we  passed  up  the  village  street.  Where  were  the  mea 
and  hoys  ?   I  know  not :  —  perhaps  ia  the  beer-houses. 

It  was  a  strange  fragment  of  a  night,  that  at  Murnau  I 
Throwin<T  ourselves,  half  dressed,  on  our  beds,  we  tried  to 
sleep ;  but  that  was  impossible  ;  the  whole  town  was  astir, 
and  nearly  as  noisy  as  Cheapside,  with  an  incessant  rattle 
of  peasants'  carts,  Stell'^agen^  and  vehicles  of  all  descrip- 
tions, which  were  jolting  over  the  uneven  pavement  on  their 
way  to  Ammergau,  and  if,  by  any  chance,  you  did  lose 
consciousness,  for  a  moment,  you  were  woke  up  again  by, 
the  watchman  chanting  his  verse,  and  calling  out  the 
quarters  of  the  hour. 

By  one  o'clock  all  the  travellers  were  again  astir ;  by 
balf>past,  having  scalded  their  mouths  with  a  cup  of  botU 
ing  coffee,  and  !n<x  in  their  sleepy  haste  run  aj^ainst 
each  other,  laden  with  carpet-bags  and  umbrellas,  on  dark 
Staircases  and  in  dimly  lighted  passages,  all  had  subsided 
into  cold  and  silence  within  the  StdUwagen.  We  again 
took  our  places  m  the  cabriolet :  Clarets  sleepy  head  sooa 
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sunk  upon  my  shoulder,  whilst  I,  only  too  widely  awake, 
gazed  out  into  the  starlight,  and  felt,  xatber  than  saw,  that 
we  were  entering  the  mountain-gorge. 

Slell-ioagen  after  Slell-wageii  passed  us,  to  be  re-passed 
by  us  in  their  turo ;  now  an  EiUwagen  with  its  four  horses 
and  postilions;  now  a  gentleman's  carriage,  with  its 
flaring  lamps ;  now  we  passed  groups  of  pedestrians ;  now 
wagon  after  wagon,  filled  with  peasant  women,  their  long 
TOWS  of  white  draperied  heads  flitting  along  the  dark  road 
before  us  like  strange  moths,  and  looking  in  the  cold,  grey 
light  of  dawn,  as  phantom-like,  ahnost,  as  the  cold,  white, 
solemn  peaks,  draperied  with  snow,  ahove  us.  Tiie  roar 
of  a  mountain  river  accompanied  us  through  the  night ;  in 
tbe  early  dawn  we  were  still  travelling  along  its  bank. 
The  villages  through  which  we  passed  were  half  choked 
up  with  heaps  of  timber;  rafts  were  floating  down  the 
stream,  or  were  moored  to  its  banks;  giant  pine«trees 
were  lying  prostrate  by  the  river's  edge,  ready  to  be 
converted  into  rafts.  This  lower  range  of  mountains  was 
clothed  with  pine-forests  up  to  its  very  summit. 

It  was  now  four  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  and  in- 
tensely cold  ;  we  were  well  {  leased,  therefore,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Ettalberg,  to  alight  from  our  cabriolet,  and  com- 
mence with  our  fellow-passengers  and  numerous  other  pil- 
grims, the  ascent  of  the  mountain  on  foot.  Cold  as  it  was, 
the  sua  was  already  shining  down  into  the  pleasant  birch 
and  pine-woods,  through  which  our  road  wound,  and  gild- 
ing the  mountain  peaks ;  a  torrent  was  dashing  and  leap- 
iii^^  over  huge  rocks  iii  the  gorge  below  us  ;  the  birds  were 
singing,  and  all  was  fresh  and  joyous.  The  most  remark- 
able feature  of  the  scene,  however,  was  the  people.  From 
the  rustic  inn  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  to  the  inn  at  the 
top,  where  is  a  celebrated  pilgrimage  church,  and  all 
along  the  .road,  thence  to  Ammergau,  as  far  as  the  eye 
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could  reach,  was  one  deuse  stream  of  people  !  The  crowd 
of  peasants  ascending  the  mountain  was  to  me  an  af^t* 
ing  sight ;  my  eyes  and  my  heart  involuntarily  filled  with 
tears.  Their  earnest,  grave,  yet  cheerful  countenances, 
told  me  that  it  was  a  deep  religious 'object  which  they  had 
in  view :  it  was  not  curiosity  and  the  love  of  pleasure 
which  urged  them  up  that  steep  ascent ;  it  was  with  faith 
and  pious  hope  that  they  pressed  onward.  Men,  women, 
old  and  middle*aged,  youths,  maidens,  children,  family 
groups,  neighbors  and  friends,  all  banded  together  to  wit* 
ncss  this  outward  rendering  of  the  spirit  of  their  creed. 
The  variety  of  costume  showed  that  the  whole  district  for 
many  miles  round  had  sent  out  its  votaries.  There  were 
groups  of  pure  Tyroleans,  with  their  green  sugar-loaf  hats 
adorned  with  golden  cord  and  tassels,  tufts  of  feathers  or 
artificial  flowers;  there  were  many  semi-Tyrolean  dresses, 
and  vast  numbers  of  women  wearing  the  queer,  hea^, 
Tartar-looking  cap  of  badger-skin,  peculiar,  I  believe,  to 
the  Ober-Ammergau  district;  tliere  were  boddices  and 
petticoats  and  head-dresses  of  every  color  of  the  rainbow, 
-^red,  green,  and  blue,  being  however  predominant; 
there  was  a  considerable  sprinkling  also  of  thu  swallow- 
tailed  gold  and  silver  Munich  cap,  and  no  lack  of  red 
umbrellas.  How  gay  this  winding  multitude  made  the 
mountain,  you- can  well  imagine!  Slowly  and  painfully 
behind  each  group  ascended  the  poor  tired  horses,  dragging 
the  skeleton-like  peasant's  cart,  StelUtoagen  or  Ein^8pank^ 
as  it  might  be. 

Ever  and  anon  some  friglitfully  deformed  or  diseased 
wretch  would  solicit  alms,  which  were  as  freely  given  by 
the  poor  peasants  as  they  were  eagerly  demanded  by  the 
miserable  beggars.  These  disgusting  fungi  of  Catholicism 
were  a  strange  comment  on  the  scene.  My  companion 
and  I,  in  our  Kegent  Street  dresses,  and  with  our  Protes- 
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tant  hearts,  seemed  singularly  out  of  place  in  a  crowd  of 
simple  peasants  on  their  way  to  a  miracle-play ;  we  felt 
out  of  keeping  with  them  and  their  child-like  faith ;  we 
drew  inferences,  and  made  comments  ^  they  went  on  in 
that  earnest  simplicity^  and  with  all  that  primitive  piety, 
which  is  one^s  idea  of  peasant  life  as  it  exists  in  the  poems 
of  Uhland  and  the  tales  of  Aucrbach. 

AAer  having  refreshed  their  souls  at  the  church  on  the 
samroit  of  the  mountain,  and  their  bodies  at  the  inn,  our 
pilgrims  mounted  their  various  vehicles  and  pursued  their 
way ;  the  road  to  Ober-Ammer<rau  becoming  more  ani- 
mated the  nearer  we  approached  it. 

The  first  view  of  Ober-Ammergau  somewhat  disappoint* 
ed  us.  It  lies  in  a  smiling  green  valley  surrounded  by 
hills  rather  than  mountains,  and  excepting  for  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  cottages,  and  certain  rugged  lines  of  peaks 
and  cliffs,  telling  of  Alpine  origin,  might  hav^  passed  for  a 

retired  Derbyshire  dale. 

We  had  brought  from  our  friend  Dr,  F  a  letter  to 

the  peasant,  Tobias  Plunger,  who  performed  the  character 
of  Christ ;  and  this  circumstance  won  for  us  great  respect 
amongst  our  fellow-travellers.  The  Stell-wagen  drove  up 
to  his  house,  which  is  the  second  in  the  vUlagei  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  gay  little  garden.  Tobias  Plunger  came  out 
to  receive  us ;  and  you  may  imagine  our  surprise,  when, 
instead  of  a  peasant,  as  we  had  imagined,  we  beheld  a 
gentleman  to  all  appearance  in  a  grey  sort  of  undress 
coat,  and  with  a  scarlet  Fez  on  his  head.  He  was  cer- 
tainly handsome,  and  welcomed  us  with  a  c;iltii  yet  warm- 
hearted courtesy.  As  he  removed  his  Fc/,  we  saw  his 
dark,  glossy  hair  parted  above  the  centre  of  his  brow,  and 
fidling  in  rich  waves  on  his  shoulders,  and  that  his  melan* 
choly  dark  eyes,  his  pale  brow,  his  emaciated  features, 
his  short  black  beard,  all  bore  the  most  strange  and 
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startling  resemblance  to  the  heads  of  the  Saviour  as  lepie* 

seated  by  the  early  Italian  painters. 

There  was  something  to  my  mind  almost  fearful  in  this 
resemblance,  and  Tobias  Fluoger  seemed  to  act  and  speak 
like  one  filled  with  a  mysterious  awe.  If  this  be  an  act 
of  worship  in  him,  this  personation  of  our  Lord,  what  will 
be  its  efiect  upon  him  in  after-life  ?  There  was  a  some- 
thing so  strange,  so  unspeakably  melancholy  in  his 
emaciated  countenance,  that  I  found  my  imagination  soon 
busily  speculating  upoa  the  true  reading  ^of  its  expres- 
sion. 

At  the  door  we  were  also  met  by  his  wife  and  little 

daughter,  themselves  peasants  in  appearance,  but  clieerful 
and  kind  in  tiieir  welcome,  as  if  we  had  been  old  friends. 
The  whole  cottage  was  in  harmony  with  its  inhabitants^ 
bright,  cheerful,  and  filled  with  traces  of  a  simple,  pious, 
beautiful  existence.  We  were  taken  into  a  little  room, 
'  half  chamber,  half  study ;  upon  the  walls  were  several 
well-chosen  ""engravings  aAer  Hess  and  Overbeck.  An 
old-fashioned  cabinet  fronted  with  glass  contained  several 
quaint  drink'mg-glasses  and  exquisite  specimens  of  carvings 
in  wood,  an  art  greatly  practised  in  the  village*  On  one 
side  of  the  ciabinet  hung  a  violin,  and  above  it  and  another 
cabinet  were  arranged  casts  of  hands  and  feet.  On 
noticing  these  things  to  the  wife,  she  said  that  her  husband 
was  a  carver  in  wood  by  profession,  and  he  had  brought 
them  with  him  from  Munich  to  assist  him  in  his  art 

^  He  is  a  great  carver  of  crucifixes  and  Madonnas,'  she 
continued :  *  you  must  see  his  works/ 

He  was  an  artist,  then,  this  Tobias  Flunger,  with  his 
grave,  sad  countenance,  his  air  of  superiority ;  yes,  much 
was  now  explained.  And,  no  doubt,  his  artist  feeling  had 
been  brought  into  operation  for  the  benefit  of  the  miracle* 
play,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  schoolmaster  of  Ober* 
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Ammergau  had  taxed  his  musical  skill  for  the  production 
of  the  music. 

It  was  now  seven  o^clock,  and  as  it  yet  wanted  an  hour 

till  the  commencement  of  the  play,  our  kind  artistic  host, 
with  that  strange^  awe-iospiring  countenance  of  his,  ia« 
sisted  upon  accompanying  us  through  the  village,  and 
showing  us  specimens  of  the  wood-carving.  There  was 
plenty  of  time,  he  said,  for  him  to  prepare  for  the 
play. 

The  village  street  was  thronged  with  people  and 

carriages  of  all  descriptions  ;  all  was  gay  and  bustling,  as 
in  preparation  for  some  great  festival ;  the  bells  rang 
joyously  from  the  little  church  tower ;  fantastically  arrayed 
figures,  as  if  stepped  forth  from  some  old  sacred  picture, 
were  ever  and  anon  seen  flittin<j  through  the  not  less 
gaily-attired,  but  more,  work -a- day  looking  groups;  and  as 
Tobias  Flunger  passed  on  with  his  sad,  dreamy  air^  a  low 
whisper  followed  him,  of  '  There  goes  Christ ! ' 

At  the  sound  of  a  small  cannon,  the  motley  crowd 
hastened  towards  the  theatre,  which  was  a  large,  unsightly 
wooden  enclosure,  erected  on  a  broad  ^green  meadow, 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  village.  A  few  poplars 
growing  on  eitiier  -side  of  the  enclosure,  no  doubt  mark, 
from  one  ten  years  to  another,  the  precise  spot.  The 
brightly  painted  pediment  of  the  proscenium  rose  above 
the  rude  wooden  fence;  crowds  of  people  already  thronged 
the  hastily  erected  flights  of  steps  leading  to  the  difierent 
entrances.  A  few  moments  more,  and  we  were  seated  in 
one  of  the  boxes.precisely  opposite  the  front  of  the  stage. 
A  sea  of  heads  was  below  us  in  the  pit,  a  sea  whose  waves 
were  Tyrolean  hats,  glittering  Riegel  Hdube,  ponderous 
badger  skins,  and  now  and  then  a  dash  of  foam-like  white 
Ij'iiid kerchiefs.  This  foam  greatly  increased  with  the  heat 
of  the  sun ;  the  women  throwing  over  their  other  head-gear 
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snowy  handkerchiefs  to  protect  them  from  his  rays.  In 
the  boxes,  on  either  hand,  sate  the  gentlefolks ;  and  very 
grand  folk  some  of  them  were,  I  am  sure*  Could  we 
have  only  known  their  names,  wc  should  have  found  a 
considerable  sprinkling  of  Grafen  and  Grdfinnen^  of 
Fursten  and  Furstinnen,  not  to  speak  of  common  vans 
and  Geheimrathe^  and  Hofrdthe^  and  Professaren. 

With  the  first  feeble  notes  from  the  orchestra,  and  very 
feeble  at  first  they  were,  a  dead  silence  sank  down  upon 
the  assembled  multitude ;  as  people  say,  you  might  have 
heard  a  pin  drop.  All  was  breathless  expectation.  And 
soon,  beneath  the  blue  dome  of  heaven,  and  witli  God's 
sunlight  showering  down  upon  them,  a  £aintastic  vision 
passed  across  the  stage ;  their  white  tunics  glanced  in  the 
light,  their  crimson,  violet,  and  azure  mantles  swept  the 
ground,  tlioir  plumed  bead-dresses  waved  in  the  breeze; 
they  looked  like  some  strange  flight  of  fabulous  birds. 
This  was  the  chorus,  attired  to  represent  angels.  Like  the 
antique  cliurus,  they  sang  the  argument  of  the  })lay.  With 
waving  hands  and  solemn  music,  tlieir  united  voices 
pealed  forth  words  of  blessing — ^  Peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  toward  men  ; '  they  sang  of  God's  infinite  love 
in  sending  among  men  His  Blessed  Son,  and  their  voices 
rose  towards  heaven  and  echoed  among  the  hills.  And 
whilst  they  thus  sang,  your  hearts  were  strangely  touched, 
and  your  eyes  wandered  away  from  those  singular  peasant- 
angels,  and  their  peasant  audience,  up  to  the  deep,  cloud- 
less blue  sky  above  their  heads;  you  heard  the  rusde  of 
green  trees  around  you,  and  caught  glimpses  of  mountains, 
and  all  seemed  a  strange,  fantaslical,  poetical  dream. 

But  now  the  chorus  retired,  and  the  curtain  slowly  rose* 
There  is  a  tread  of  feet,  a  hum  of  voices;  a  crowd 
approaches,  children  shout,  wave  palm  branches,  aaJ 
scatter  flowers.   In  the  centre  of  the  multitude  on  thd 
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stage,  riding  upon  an  ass,  sits  a  majestic  figure  clothed 
ia  a  long  violet-colored  robe,  the  lieavy  folds  of  a  crimson 
mantle  falling  around  him.  His  hands  are  laid  across  his 
breast ;  his  face  is  meekly  raised  towards  heaven  with  an 
adoring  love.  Behind,  solemnly  follows  a  group  of  grave 
men  with  staves  in  their  hands  and  ample  drapery  sweep- 
ing the  ground.  You  recognise  the  disciple  John  in  a 
handsome,  almost  femiiiliiti  youth,  clothed  in  green  and 
scarlet  robes,  and  with  flowing  locks ;  and  there  is  Peter, 
with  his  eager  countenance ;  and  that  man  with  the  brood- 
ing look,  and  wrapt  in  a  flame-colored  mantle — that  must 
be  Judas!  The  children  shout  and  wave  their  palm- 
branches,  and  the  procession  moves  on,  and  that  fatal 
triumphal  entry  is  made  into  Jerusalem. 

Again  appears  that  tall  majestic  figure  in  his  violet 
robe :  his  features  arc  lit  up  with  a  holy  indignation ;  a 
scouj^e  is  in  his  hand ;  he  overturns  the  tables  of  the 
money-changers,  and  drives  before  him  a  craven  ava- 
ricious crowd.  An  excited  a.^sembly  of  aged  iiicn,  with 
long  and  venerable  beards  foiling  on  their  breasts,  their 
features  inflamed  with  rage,  with  gestures  of  vengeance, 
horror,  and  contempt,  plot  and  decide  upon  bis  death! 
He,  meantime,  sits  calmly  at  Bethany  among  his  friends, 
and  a  woman,  with  beautiful  long  hair  falling  around  her, 
kisses  his  feet  and  anoints  them  with  precious  ointment 
from  licr  alabaster  vase.  And  now  lu"  sits  at  a  long  tabic, 
his  friends  on  either  side ;  John  leans  upon  his  breast ; 
*  be  breaks  the  bread;  Judas,  seized  by  his  evil  thought, 
rises  from  the  table,  wraps  himself  closely  in  his  mantle, 
bows  his  head,  and  passes  out.  Again  the  scene  changes. 
It  is  a  garden.  That  sad,  grave  man  gazes  with  disap- 
pointed love  upon  his  sleeping  friend;  he  turns  away  . 
and  prays,  bowed  in  agony.  There  is  a  tumult !  That 
iigure  wrapped  in  its  flame-colored  robe  again  appears  I 
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There  is  an  jancounter,  a  flash  of  swords !  and  the  ma- 
jestic, melancholy,  violet-robed  figure,  with  meekly  bowed 
head,  is  borne  away !  And  thus  ends  the  first  act  of  this 
saddest  of  all  tragedies. 

We  had  come«  expecting  to  feel  our  souls  revolt  at  so 
material  a  representation  of  Christ,  as  any  representation 
of  him,  we  naturally  imagined,  must  be  in  a  peasant's 
miracle-play.  Yet  so  far,  strange  to  confess,  neither  hor- 
ror, disgust,  nor  contempt  was  excited  in  our  minds*  Such 
an  earnest  solemnity  and  simplicity  breathed  throtighout 
the  whole  of  the  performance,  that  to  me  at  least,  anything 
like  anger,  or  a  pecccplion  of  the  ludicrous,  would  have 
seemed  more  irreverent  on  my  part  than  was  this  simple, 
child-like  rendering  of  the  sublime  Christian  tragedy.  We 
felt  at  times  as  though  the  figures  of  Cimabue's,  Giotto's, 
and  Perugioo's  pictures  had  become  animated,  and  were 
moving  before  us ;  thero  were  the  same  simple  arrange- 
ment  and  brilliant  color  of  drapery,  —  the  same  earnest, 
quid  dignity  about  the  heads,  whilst  the  entire  absence  of 
all  theatrical  efiect  wonderfully  increased  the  illusion* 
There  were  scenes  and  groups  so  extraordinarily  like  the 
car";)  liulwin  pictures,  thai  jyou  could  have  declared  they 
were  the  works  of  Giotto  and  Perugino,  and  not  living 
men  and  women,  had  not  the  figures  moved  and  spoken, 
and  the  breeze  stirred  their  richly-colored  drapery,  and  the 
sun  cast  long,  moving  shadows  behind  them  on  the  stage. 
These  effects  of  sunshine  and  shadow,  and  of  drapery  ilut* 
tered  by  the  wind,  were  very  striking  and  beautiful ;  one 
could  imagine  how  the  Greeks  must  have  availed  them- 
selves of  such  striking  effects  in  their  theatres  open  to  the 
sky. 

Between  each  scene,  taken  from  the  life  of  Christ,  was  a 

tableau  vivant  chosen  from  the  Old  Testaiiicnt,  and  typic^d 
of  the  passage  which  should  succeed  it  from  the  I^Iew 
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Testament.  Each  tableau  was  explained  by  the  chorus, 
which  duly  swept  across  the  stage  in  all  their  grandeur. 
Those  pictures  from  the  Old  Testament  were  singularly 
mferior  to  the  rest  of  tlie  spectacle,  impressing  you  most 
unpleasantly  with  a  sense  of  tinsel  and  trumpery^  and  so 
stiff  and  hard  in  their  outlines  that  I  cannot  even  now 
divest  my  mind  of  the  idea  that  the  figures  were  carved  in 
wood,  and  were  not  living  people.  Not  a  limb  moved,  not 
a  fold  was  stirred ;  there  was  nothing  of  the  soft  melting 
outlines  of  nature,  none  of  the  grace  of  life  ;  they  were 
precisely  like  the  tawdry,  hideous  carved  saints  that  one 
sees  here  in  tiie  churches.  Spite  of  repeated  assurances 
to  the  contzairy,  I  cannot  help  still  feeling  as  though  these 
figures  were  an  ofiering  to  the  play  from  the  wood-carveis 
of  the  viJlaire. 

The  performance  had  commenced  at  eight  o^clock,  and 
now  it  was  one,  and  a  pause  therefore  ensued ; — the  first 
pause  of  any  kind  during  those  five  long  hours  —  for 
tableau^  and  chorus,  and  acting,  had  succeeded  each 
other  in  the  most  rapid,  unwearied,  yet  wearying  routine  ! 
One  felt  perfectly  giddy  and  exhausted  by  such  a  cease- 
less stream  of  music,  color,  and  motion.  Yet  the  actors, 
as  if  made  of  iron,  appeared  untouched  by  fatigue,  and  up 
to  the  very  end  of  the  second  part,  which  lasted  from  two 

,  to  five,  played  with  the  same  earnest  energy,  and  the  cho« 
rus  sang  with  the  same  powerful  voice. 

'  Again  the  little  village  was  all  astir.  The  bells  rung ; 
the  peasants  refreshed  themselves  beneath  the  trees  in 
gay  groups,  or  crowded  into  the  one  public-house.  And 
what  a  bustle  there  was  in  that  one  little  inn  I  In  the 
lower  rooms,  a  devouring  of  food  and  a  swallowing  of 
beer,  and  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  a  noise  of  tongues,  and  a 
stench  indescribable  and  inconceivable  to  any  who  do  not 
know  what  a  German  village  inn  is.    Up  stairs,  things 
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were  scarcely  less  unattractive,  although  thare  sate  the 

guests  of  a  higher  "rank.  The  noise,  and  crowd,  and 
close  air  of  that  little  ina,  however,  were  so  appalling  to 
our  English  nerves,  that  we  escaped  as  quickly  as  we 
could  to  the  garden,  where,  amidst  groups  of  picturesque 
peasants,  most  touchiagly  courteous  in  their  behavior  to 
us  foreigners,  we  found  a  comparatively  quiet  nook  at  a 
tahle.  The  scene  was  peculiar;  fbws  of  gaily  attired 
jicasaiits  seated  at  long  tables,  laughing  and  driiiking  beer 
out  of  quaintly. shaped  glasses  with  little  pewter  lids; 
trees  waving  above  their  heads,  roses  and  lilies  blooming 
around  them ;  a  background  of  Tyrolean  roofe,  covered 
with  their  large  round  stones  and  sharp  jagged  Alpuie 
peaks  rising  closely  behind  the  cottages  into  the  sunny 
sky.  Peasant  girls  brought  bouquets  of  the  Alpine  rose 
to  ofTcr  the  strangers.  Yes,  \vc  were  among  the  Alps,— 
there  was  no  doubt  about  that,  even  my  dear  incredulous 
companion  was  now  willing  to  admit 

But  there  was  no  time  to  linger  over  picturesque  effects 
or  seiuiincntal  meditaiiuu,  any  more  than  over  Braten  and 
,  salad. 

The  cannon  again  sounded ;  the  people  again  streamed 
towards  the  theatre.  We  were  again  in  our  places,  and 
again  commenced  that  long  monotonous  exhibition.  But 
the  peasant  portion  of  the  audience  were  as  unweaiying 
as  the  actors  themselves ;  to  them,  indeed,  the  second 
part  was  the  most  intensely  interesting  of  all,  eiJie  herz- 
ruhrende^  angreifende  Geschichte^ — whilst  to  us  it  became 
truly  revolting  and  painful.  There  was  no  sparmg  of 
agony,  and  blood,  and  horror ;  it  was  our  Lord's  passion 
stripped  of  all  its  spiritual  suffering,  —  it  was  the  anguish 
of  the  flesh,  —  it  was  the  material  side  of  Catholicism* 
It  was  a  painful,  heart-rending,  hurrying  to  and  fro  amid 
biulai  buldiery  and  an  enraged  mob,  of  that  pale,  emaci* 
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ated,  violet-robed  figure ;  then  there  was  his  fainting 
under  the  cross ;  the  crowning  him  with  thorns ;  the 
flcourging,  the  bufietiDg,  the  spitting  upon  him :  and  the 
soldiers  laughed,  and  scoffed,  and  derided  with  fierce 
brutality,  and  the  people  and  the  high  priest  jeered  and 
shouted,  and  ever  he  was  meek  and  gentle.  Then  came 
the  crucifixion;  and  as  the  chorus  sang  of  the  great 
agony,  you  heard  from  behind  the  curtain  the  strokes  of 
the  hummer  as  the  huge  nails  were  driven  into  the  cross, 
and,  as  your  imagination  believed^  through  his  poor  pale 
hands  and  feet ;  and  then,  as  the  curtain  slowly  rose  to 
the  dying  tones  of  the  chorus,  you  beheld  him  hanging 
on  the  cross  between  tlie  two  crucified  thieves. 

Both  myself  and  my  companion  turned  away  from  this 
spectacle  sick  with  horror.  They  divided  his  garment  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross;  they  pierced  his  side,  and  blood 
flowed  apparently  from  the  wound  and  from  his  martyred 
hands  and  feet  The  Virgin  and  Mary  Magdalene,  and 
the  disciples,  lamented  round  the  foot  of  the  cross,  in 
groups  and  attitudes  such  as  we  see  in  the  old  pictures. 
Then  came  Joseph  of  Arimathea;  the  body  was  taken 
down  and  laid  upon  white  linen,  and  quietly,  solemnly, 
and  nioLiinfully,  followed  by  the  weeping  women,  was 
borne  to  tlie  grave.  Next  came  the  visit  of  the  women 
to  the  sepulchre ;  the  vision  of  the  angels  i  the  surprise 
and  joy  of  the  women;  and  lastly,  as  the  grand  finale^ 
the  Resurrection. 

The  miracle*play  was  at  an  end ;  and  now  the  peasants 
bciran  once  more  to  breathe  and  to  return  to  common  life ; 
and  we  most  heartily  rejoiced  that  thi?  long,  long  martyr- 
dom was  over,  —  a  martyrdom  in  two  senses,  for  a  more 
fatiguing  summerVday^s  work  than  the  witnessuig  of  this 
performance,  which,  with  but  one  hour's  pause,  had  lasted 
from  eight  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  evening,  cannot 
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be  coiiccivecl.  IIow  the  poor  peasants  managed  to  endure 
the  burning  rays  of  a  July  sun  striking  upon  their  heads 
for  eight  long  hours,  to  say  nothing  of  the  heat  and  fatigue 
necessarily  caused  by  the  close  pressure  in  the  pit,  I  cannot 
imagine.  In  the  boxes,  where  people  were  screened  from 
the  sun  by  awnings,  many  a  face  had  for  hours  before 
began  to  assume  a  pale  and  jaded  look,  and  many  an  atti- 
tude to  betray  intense  fatigue. 

But  now  all  fatigue  must  be  forgotten  in  the  bustle  of 
departure.  There  was  no  time  allowed  for  a  moments 
refreshment ;  the  theatre  was  left  in  ghastly  emptiness  in 
an  incredibly  short  time.  Horses  were  being  liiirnosscd 
to  carts,  Stell-wagen^  and  all  imaginable  kind  of  vehicles 
drawn  up  before  the  inn  and  crowding  the  village  street 
There  was  a  cracking  of  whips,  a  jingling  of  horses^  bells, 
a  rushing  to  and  fro  of  travellers  ;  people  were  once  more 
in  their  old  seats  in  carts  and  carriages ;  there  was  a  hum 
of  voices,  a  waving  of  hands  to  departing  acquaintances, 
mostly  of  that  day's  growth  ;  many  an  anxious,  hurried 
search  after  some  missing  umbrella  or  bag ;  and  now  all 
fairly  started  I 

In  our  moment  of  hurried  departure,  however,  behold 

the  sad,  pale  face  of  Tobias  Plunger  bidding  us  adieu! 
He  had  again  assumed  his  Fez  and  his  grey  coat,  but  the 
face  was  yet  more  gentle  and  dreamy,  as  though  the 
shadow  of  the  cross  still  lay  upon  it;  and  your  eyes 
sought  with  a  kind  of  morbid  horror  for  the  trace  of  the 
stigmata  in  those  thin  white  hands,  as  they  waved  a  part* 
ing  signal.  It  was  a  relief  to  see  at  his  side  the  pleasant, 
bright,  kind  faces  of  his  wife  and  little  daughter.  There 
was  a  wholesome  look  of  happiness  and  common  life  about 
them. 

That  we  should  have  spoken  with  the  personation  of 

Christm  ;  that  he  should  have  received  us  into  his  house ; 
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slioald,  even  after  the  play,  have  hastened  to  take  leave  of 
us  at  our  departure,  created  the  greatest  interest  among  our 
fellow-travellers,  and  inspired  them  with  the  profoundest  re* 
sped  for  us.  I  was  overwhelmed  with  questions  k  frai  dlng 
him,  —  questions  which  probably  his  most  intimate  iriends 
could  not  have  answered  satisfactorily.  But  no  wonder  that 
he  should  have  inspired  so  profound  an  interest,  for  through* 
out  his  conception  and  attempt  at  the  embodiment  of  the 
awful,  unaj)p  reachable  character  of  Christ,  there  had 
flowed  a  subdued  current  of  the  deepest  feeling,  a  sen* 
timent  of  true  poetry,  a  piety,  an  appreciation  of  the 
highest  heroism  —  that  heroism  which  shows  itself  in  self- 
annihilation  for  the  salvation  of  suffering  humanity.  We 
had  been  greatly  struck  by  this,  and  by  the  dif^rent  spirit 
evinced  in  the  personation  of  the  Virgin.  The  young 
peasant-girl  who  acted  this  character  had  studied  her  part 
under  a  well-known  Munich  actress,  but  unfortunately  had 
brought  away  with  her  theatrical  afiectation  and  a  most 
miserable  air  of  conceit.  This  was  the  sole  departure 
from  that  simple,  earnest,  unaffected  dignity  and  truthful- 
ness which  had  'both  astonished  and  delighted  us  in  this 
poor  peasants'  play.  But  the  play  was  their  offering  to 
God  !  what  wonder,  then,  that  it  should  bear  the  stamp  of 
truth  and  fervor  ?  for  it  came  forth,  I  sincerely  believe, 
from  their  very  hearts*  core.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  call 
it  in cverent  or  irreligious  :  depend  upon  it,  that  murmur 
of  peasants'  voices  rose  to  heaven  like  the  smoke  of  an 
accepted  sacrifice. 

There  was  a  certain  regret  in  the  thought  that  though 
now  turning  our  faces  homewards,  towards  our  beloved 
little  art-city  of  Munich,  we  were,  nevertheless,  travelling 
away  from  those  equally  beloved  mountains  which  had  so 
long  called  us,  as  it  were,  with  their  spirit- voices,  and 
which  now  glowed  in  the  sunlight  with  ever-changiug 
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rainbow  hues.  Still,  as  we  caught  sight  of  the  two  familiar 
towers  of  the  Frauen  Kirche,  we  were  bound  to  acknowl« 
edge  that  a  city  for  poor  civilized  humaa  beings  was,  aAer 
all,  a  fitter  abode  than  an  Alpine  peak.  More  especially 
did  we  feel  this  truth  when  seated  at  our  tea-table  on  the 
evening  of  the  following  day,  devouring  our  English  papers 
and  English  letters,  which  we  so, pleasantly  found  await* 
Ing  us. 

What  furtlier  ?  W  e  had  not  a  drop  of  rain  during  the 
whole  tinie,  and  our  one  purse  did  turn  out  the  purse  of 
Fortunatus.   Without  sparing,  and  without  borrowing,  we 

reached  Munich  with  yet  twelve  Kreutzers  left.  The  for- 
gotten purse,  with  its  full  contents  of  large  fiorin  pieces^ 
lay  quietly  with  our  letters  and  papers  to  greet  us  on  out 
letum. 
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BITS  OF  MUlilCH  LIFE. 

Augmi  8M.— ThiBereningy  FmuIemStemhausercame 

in  to  beg  us  to  go  down  stairs  to  see  something  very 
beautiful  in  their  room.  We  of  course  wentj  and,  in 
their  strange  curiosity-shop  of  a  room,  among  painted 
saints,  and  gilt  cabinets,  and  picture*frames,  stood  a  little 
table,  upon  which  was  placed  a  very  gaily-painted  trans- 
parency, with  queer  pink  angels  fluttering  about,  and 
scroUsi  and  varioas  extraordinary  arabesques  encircling  a 
verse  wishing  health  and  happiness  to  the  father:  this 
being  liis  name-day.  Candles  burned  behind  the  trans- 
parency ;  pots  of  ivy  and  flowers  were  placed  on  either 
side,  making  a  pleasant  greenness ;  and  in  front  lay  a 
drawing  in  a  gilt  frame,  a  very  grand  chalk  head  of  a  boy, 
with  a  falcon  on  bis  wrist^  and  in  a  very  grand  frame 
indeed  1  The  transparency,  the  drawing,  and  the  frame, 
were  all  the  work  of  little  Wilhelm.  And  there  he  stood, 
as  proud  as  could  he  !  his  black,  sharp  little  eyes  sparkling 
with  delight;  and  there  was  his  father,  a  tall  and  singular- 
ly handsome  man,  to>night  with  a  smile  of  fatherly  pride 
on  his  face,  which  made  him  look  still  more  handsome : 
and  there  was  Mrs.  Steinhausen  dressed  all  in  her  best, 
and  all  the  little  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  old  grand* 
mother  with  the  baby  in  her  arms,  and  several  neighbors 
besides.  It  certainly  wa^  one  of  the  prettiest  little  house- 
hold festivals  I  ever  saw. 
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Sometimes  we  send  for  little  Wilhelm  to  play  the 
^  zitter*  to  us.  He  is  about  twelve,  has  a  veryJbrovrn,  red 
face,  black  eyes,  and  ear-rings  in  his  ears.  He  plays  very 
prettily.  His  fat  little  hands  call  forth  such  sweet  low 
music  from  tliat  little  instrument —  music,  like  fairy  voices, 
*  sounding  in  solitary  green  spots  among  the  mountains. 
There  is  a  peculiar  spirit  in  the  zitter,  and  it  is  wonder- 
fully adapted  for  Alpine  melodies ;  for  those  tender, 
simple,  peasant  airs,  through  which  ever  runs  such  a 
plaintive  sentiment. 

These  August  nights  are  so  hot  and  close,  that  af  ter  our 
tea,  spite  of  its  being  twilight,  we  sometimes  feel  bound 
to  take  a  walk.  The  other  evening,  for  example,  we 
betook  ourselves  along  one  of  the  ol^  streets  of  Munich, 
a  street  very  long  and  very  ill-paved,  the  house-fronts 
handsome  with  old  carving  and  stucco-work;  a  street 
where  in  the  evening  all  the  -inhabitants  gossip  at  their 
open  windows  and  doors;  a  street  much  infested  with 
bakers'  shops;  and  where,  through  quaint  old  window- 
panes,  you  catch  glimpses  of  queer  old  witch-like  women, 
or  young  girls,  like  Faust's  Margaret,  sitting  spinning ;  a 
street  so  full  of  detail  that  it  would  be  quite  a  luxury  to 
describe  it  giaphically. 

Just  about  the  middle  of  this  quaint  old  street  we  met  a 
crowd,  heard  a  hum  of  voices,  saw  banners  waving,  and 
crucifixes  borne  aloft.  It  was  the  return  of  a  pilgrimage. 
Hot,  weary,  dusty,  foot-sore,  on  they  came.  First  walked 
priests  with  their  dusty  banners  and  crucifixes;  white - 
robed  children  followed,  carrying  faded  wreaths  and  gar- 
lands, their  poor  littie  heads  drooping  with  fatigue ;  now  a 
band  of  men,  a  Brudersehaft,  dressed  in  their  pilgrim 
garb,  large  blue  cloaks  with  heavy  capes,  on  which  the 
cockle-shell  showed  conspicuously ;  then  a  group  of  young 
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gifis,  many  carrying  bulrushes  in  their  hands,  instead  of 
palm  branches,  and  relics  from  the  holy  spot  to  which 
they  had  pilgrimed ;  next  trooped  on  men— men  —  men, 
their  shoes  covered  with  white  dust,  their  heads  bare, 
their  hands  folded  —  old  men,  middle-aged  men,  lads; 
here  and  there  a  picturesque,  fanatical-looking  head  with 
lank  locks,  and  hollow  cheeks,  and  sunken  eyes,  or  brood- 
ing and  morose-lookini^,  with  wild,  bushy  hair  and  huge 
growth  of  beard j — a  stmnge  assembly!  but, nevertheless, 
the  greater  number  were  of  the  quiet,  respectable  citizen 
class;  and  one  felt  how  strange  it  Mras  to  see  such  jolly- 
lookiog,  every-day  sort  of  good  shop-keepers  joining  in  a 
pilgrimage ;  they  seemed  so  wholly  opposed  to  everything 
like  sentiment  and  enthusiasm.  And  all  the  men  muttered 
prayers,  —  every  now  and  then  their  hoarse  voices  rising 
into  a  inouolonous  chant  of  the  word  *  Heilige  !  Heilige  I 
HeUigeP  And  on  they  came  and  on  I  like  a  stream  of 
phantoms  in  a  bewildering  dream.  They  rushed  past  in 
the  twilight,  walking  fast  with  their  dusty  feet,  and  mutter- 
ing their  monotonous  words,  till  one  felt  almost  delirious. 
And  now  in  the  distance  the  voices  of  young  girls  and 
little  children  swelled  into  a  solemn  strain,  and  on  came 
women,  and  women,  and  women — old  and  young,  and 
middle-aged,  and  dusty  also,  and  praying  and  muttering 
also  I  All,  with  the  exception  of  one  lady  in  a  bonnet,  a 
singularly  gaunt  and  fanatical-looking  woman,  who  walked 
in  the  middle  of  the  procession;  all,  with  this  exception, 
appeared  to  be  of  the  humbler  class,— worn,  hard-featured, 
suffering  women:  yet  on  they  streamed,  till  one  felt 
breathless.  It  was  a  striking  and,  someway,  to  me  an 
unusually  thrilling  sight  1 

But  now  we  were  out  on  the  quiet  plain,  which  stretched 
away  into  an  horizon  of  deep-blue  mountain-like  cloud,  a 
pale  amber  sunset-streak  fading  away  by  the  most  delicate 
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gradations  into  a  lovely  azure,  athwart  which  stretched  a 
fantastic  mass  of  dark  indigo  clouds,  the  moon  trembling  # 
above  the  sunset  lights  and  here  and  there  a  dainty  star 
twinkling  in  the  azure  and  amber,  whilst  behind  the  dark 
mass  of  the  Bavaria  tower  flashed  ever  and  anon  rose- 
tinted  summer  lightningi  turning  the  mass  of  blue  clouds 
into  a  range  of  lilac  mountainSi  and  the  Bavaria  building 
into  an  enchanted  castle. 

We  were  so  charmed  with  our  walk,  that  we  resolved 
to  go  out  whenever  we  could  witness  these  sunsets,  and 
then  to  note  them  down  on  our  return  home. 

The  next  evening,  therefore,  w  e  took  our  wallc  through 
the  Triumphal  Arch  at  the  end  of  the  Ludwig  Strasse, 
The  Ludwig  Strasse  looks  inexpressibly  beautiful  in  the 
cvciiiDg:  the  uniformity  of  the  Bjrzantine  architecture, 
broken  but  not  destroyed  by  the  pale  and  harmonious  tints 
employed  in  the  various  masses  of  building ;  delicate  reds, 
and  stone-colors,  and  greys,  with  here  and  there  a  mass  of 
pure  dazzling  white,  all  brought  into  the  most  delicious 
harmooy  by  the  glow  of  evening;  two  white  slender 
towers  of  the  Ludwig  church  rising  solemnly  into  the  blue 
heavens,  and  surmounted  each  with  a  golden  cross,  which 
ever  seems  to  catch  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  to  gleam  and 
sparkle  when  all  else  is  sombre  and  dark.  Then,  in  the 
evening  and  twilight,  how  cool  and  refreshing,  and  sooth- 
ing, is  the  splash  of  the  two  fountains  which  play  in  the 
0[>eii  space  before  the  University  and  the  Jesuits'  School! 
I  should  love,  were  I  a  youth,  to  study  in  the  University. 
That  pure,  solemn,  calm,  beautiful  building,  white  as  of 

the  purest  marble,  with  its  long  rows  of  round  arched  wia- 
dows:  its  long  band  of  medallions  also,  a  medallion  be* 
tween  each  centre  window,  and  inclosing  the  head  of  a 
legislator,  a  philosopher,  or  a  poet.  And  as  the  western 
sky  is  lit  up  by  the  setting  sun,  its  light  streams  through 
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painted  windows,  and  the  contrast  between  the  cool  build- 
seen  ia  the  shadow,  and  those  gemmed,  glowing 
windows,  is  magical.   There  is  a  monastic  calm  about  the 

building,  which,  to  a  studious  and  poetical  nature,  must  be 
delicious. 

The  Je^its'  School  is  of  a  pale,  warm,  stone-color,  of 
the  same  st)  Ic  ,  but  by  no  means  so  beautiful.   The  whole 

effect  of  this  square  is,  lio\\ever,  poetical  and  striking, 
and  when  the  Triumphal  Arch  at  the  end  of  it  is  com- 
pleted, will  be  something  quite  unique*  The  gateway  is 
to  be  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Bararia,  drawn  by  lions, 
in  a  triumphal  car:  on  the  front  and  sides  of  the  gate 
are  Tery  beautiful  basso-relieYOs  and  statues  of  white 
marble. 

The  road  beyond  the  Triuniplinl  Arch  is  lined  by 
poplars,  and  the  entrance  to  Munich  by  ttiis  road  is  very 
impressive.  For  about  half  a  mile  on  one  side  the 
road  are  scattered  villas  and  cafts.  The  queen  has  a 
lovely  little  villa  there,  simple  and  elegant,  and  built  in 
the  style  of  domestic  architecture  peculiar  to  Munich, 
and  which  strikes  me  as  being  beautiful  and  appro- 
priate. 

One  evening  we  had  tickets  sent  us  for  a  concert ;  they 
came  late,  and  we  had  but  little  time  for  preparation. 

We  dressed  in  a  desperate  hurry,  putting  ofT  at  tlic  same 
time  our  working-dresses  and  our  character  of  art-students ; 
and  attired  as  proper  young  ladies,  with  our  tickets  in 
our  hands  and  our  two  keys  (the  latch-key  of  the  house 
and  the  key  of  the  passage  leading  to  our  rooms)  in  our 
pockets,  set  off  across  the  Residenz  Platz  and  the  Odean 
Platss.  It  was  a  rehearsal  concert  of  the  students  of  the 
Conservator i urn,  and  the  large  hall  was  crowded  to  over* 
flowing  already- 
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The  performers  were  all  young,  and  many  of  tliem  very 
young.  There  was  one  little  violinist,  not  more  ibm 
twelve,  certainly,  who  played  splendidly,  with  beautiful 
earnestness  and  composure,  as  well  as  with  much  feeling. 
The  applause  was  immense,  and  you  felt  how  proud  his 
mother  and  his  friends  must  be ;  but  he  was  like  a  little 
unmoved  statue,  his  white  face  shaded  by  its  dark  brown 
hair.    It  was  all  a  matter  of  course  to  him* 

The  friends  and  relatives  of  the  ^pupils  were  a  marked 
feature  of  the  scene  $  many  of  them  quite  poor  people* 
And  such  numbers  of  little  lads  !  We  had  a  host  of  them 
just  before  us ;  and  very  amusing  it  was.  One  little  fel* 
low  leaned,  with  all  the  air  of  a  used-up  man  of  fashion, 
against  the  balustrade  of  the  orchestra,  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  assembly,  yawning  with  the  greatest  disdain  of  all 
present,  whilst  he  crossed  his  little  legs  and  played  with 
his  little  gloved  hands. 

There  is  nothing  strange  in  our  venturing  to  concerts 
and  theatres  hy  ourselves,  —  nothing  can  be  easier  or 
more  comfortable.  We  walk  quietly  to  the  Opera  in  the 
pleasant  sunshine:  the  theatre  looking  beautiful  with  its 
fresco-painted  pediment,  and  all  the  square  alive  with  a 
gay  crowd  streaming  also  theatre-wards.  We  take  our 
places  quietly  in  the  reserved  seats ;  and  having  thoroughly 
enjoyed  ourselves  at  the  cost  of  twenty-pence,  walk  home 
again  equally  quietly  and  comfortably.  There  is  no 
crushing  of  'carriages  and  cabs^  no  shouting  of  watermen 
and  cab-drivers.  Two  or  three  carriages  may  be  there, 
their  lamps  shining  out  like  huge  glow-wonns  at  the  Ixjttom 
of  the  ilight  of  steps ;  but  people  who  have  carriages  get 
quietly  into  them,  and  there  is  no  stir  or  bustle ;  and  those 
who  have  none  wend  their  way  home  singly  or  in  groups, 
and  the  moon  lights  up  that  beautiful  little  square,  with  it8 
palace-front,  its  theatre,  its  Pompeian-like  post-office,  its 
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quaint  side  of  old  shops ;  or  tlic  stars  look  down  out  of  a 
deep  blue  calm  sky,  and  all  is  silence  and  poetry. 

On  our  return  yesterday  from  diiiiii  r  at  the  Meyerischen 

Garten^  I  was  informed  that  the  lady  of  the  Am- 

bassador  had  called  and  left  an  Invitation  for  me  for  that 
evening.  I  was  not  In  a  vibitinpj  humor,  and  the  idea  of 
going  quite  alone  to  these  grand  people  daunted  me.  I 
have  couiiEige  enough  for  most  things ;  I  am  sure  I  could 
travel  to  China— very  easily  all  over  America — ^by  myself ; 
but  going  alone  to  a  ball,  or  even  to  a  little  party,  among 
strangers,  is  my  idea  of  desolation ;  and  this  evening  I 
believed  there  .was  a  grand  party  at  the  Ambassador's.  I 
was  in  despair :  it  was  a  wet  day,  and  I  felt  ill,  and  even 
if  I  did  screw  up  my  courage  to  the  pitch  of  heroism,  how 
was  I  to  get  there  ?  how,  in  all  this  rain  ?  Where  was  my 
carriage? — where  even  a  cab?  A  cab!  yes,  that  re- 
minded mc  that  I  might  go  and  return  in  a  fiacre. 

When,  therefore,  on  returning  home,  I  found  that  I 
could  improvise  a  toilette,  and  when,  after  a  cup  of  tea,  I 
felt  really  better,  and  discovered  that  with  a  deal  of  trouble 
and  bargain! n«x,  a  driver  of  a  fiacre  would  condescend  (for 
such  really  was  the  case)  to  take  me  at  tiie  late  hour  of 
eight  o'clock,  (they  leave  their  stand  at  seven,  and  go 
home  for  the  night,)  and  then  bring  me  back  again  at  ten, 
and  all  for  the  enormous  sum  of  two  florins,  not  a  Kreutzer 
less  I  after  all  this,  I  dressed  and  set  out,  having,  of  course, 
been  inspected  by  the  whole  family  of  the  house  from 
doors  and  windows,  —  fatlicr,  mother,  daughter,  liule 
children,  Wilhelm,  and  two  apprentices  with  white  rolled- 
up  shirt-sleeves.  What  amusement  the  idle  people  could 
find  in  seeing  one  of  the  English  FrdvUein  walk  down 
stairs  in  a  simple  white  dress  and  without  her  bonnet,  and 
get  into  a  lumbering  old  coach,  I  cannot  conceive. 
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After  a  short  wet  drive  across  the  Residenz  and  Odcan 
PlatZi  aad  past  the  old  Wittelbacher  Falais,  the  palace 
where  now  lives  the  ex«King  Ludwig,  and  which  stiange, 
red  Gothic  pile  is  guarded  by  two  enormous  stone  Hons, 
seated  on  either  side  of  the  gateway,  into  the  Belgravia  of 
Munich,  we  stopped  at  the  house  of  the  Baron  von  ■ 
a  heauttful  house.  A  tall,  melancholy-looking  ^tmaa, 
ushered  me  in,  and  to  my  delight  there  was  no  party.  My 
spirits  rose  at  once.  I  like  Frau  von  — ,  and  X  felt  that 
it  would  he  a  charming  evenmg. 

Having  been  received  by  another  tall,  melancholy  foot- 
man at  the  hottoiii  of  the  stairs,  and  conducted  through  a 
number  of  pretty  dote-rooms  and  boudoirs,  I  found  Uie 
kdy  of  the  mansion^  and  a  tall,  aristocratic-looking  man, 
with  a  very  good-tempered  German  face,  a  very  interest- . 
ing,  elegant  young  lady,  and  a  lively,  pretty  little  girl, 
sitting  in  a  comfortable  little  drawing-room, — comfortable 
though  splendid*  The  walls  were  hung  with  pictures  and 
rich  velvet  draperies ;  the  sofas  and  chairs  were  covered 
with  crimson  velvet ;  there  was  gold  everywhere ;  mirrors 
and  tall  vases  of  Bohemian  glass  and  rich  china.  All  was 
very  costly,  but  the  prints,  and  books  and  pictures,  and 
the  pleasant  lamp-light,  and  the  kind,  bcaniiug  faces  uf 
the  group  at  the  table,  made  me  feel  instantly  at  home 
and  happy.  The  lovely  young  lady,  with  the  calm  brow, 
like  one  of  Eastlake^s  women,  and  those  delicate,  taper 
fingers,  loaded  with  rings,  was  a  relation  of  the  Baroness, 
and  the  gentleman  was  her  brother.  They  had  travelled 
in  England  and  Scotland,  and  were  well  versed  in  £ng* 
Ush  literature,  of  which  they  were  very  fond.  We  had  a 
deal  of  pleasant  talk,  not  only  about  old  Eugland,  but 
about  beautiful  and  interesting  parts  of  Crermany,  with 
which  fortunately  I  was  acquainted ;  about  books  and  pk> 
turcs,  and  Kuulbach,  whose  genius  we  all  agreed  in  rank- 
ing so  high* 
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Then  came  in  the  tea  on  a  rich  silver  tray,  hoth  elegant 
and  attractive,  and  the  little  cakes  were  so  delicate,  and  the 
lea  quite  strong  and  fiagnnt,  like  £nglish  tea.  And  after 
our  inde,  though  most  poetical  life,  the  calmness  and  pro- 
priety and  elegance  of  this  artistocratic  existence  had  an 
unusual  charm  for  me.  I  loved  to  look  at  the  glossy  hair 
of  the  aristocratic  little  girl,  —  at  her  round  arms,  —  at  the 
delicate  hands  of  the  young  lady  so  imprisoned  in  her 
rings;  they  were  to  my  fancy  a  sort  of  fairy  creatures 
who  must  eyer  live  among  gold  and  rich  satin,  and  per- 
fume ;  and  the  idea  of  her  walking  in  dust  or  mud,  or  in 
wet  or  darkness,  was  like  the  idea  of  an  angel's  wing 
being  splashed  with  the  mud  of  a  London  cab- wheel  1 
No,  there  was  an  unusual  piquancy  in  coming  from  our 
free,  unconventioDal  life,  thus  suddenly  into  a  court-circle. 

One  day  lately  the  streets  were  gay  with  people,  and 
the  sun  shone  down  in  my  yery  heart.  I  longed  to  be 
among  trees  and-  fields.   And  was  there  not  to  be  a 

Kirchweih  (wakes)  in  the  Au  —  tlie  church  festival  of  the 
beautiful  church  there  ?   Thither  wouhi  I  go. 

Through  the  gay  streets  accordingly  I  went ;  crowds  of 
holiday  people  moving  towards  the  kar-gate,  and  over  the 
bridge,  and  past  the  Volk's  Theatre. 

The  Au  suburb  was  all  alive  with  dance-music,  sound* 
ing  from  the  public-houses  and  gardens.  The  little  balco* 
nies  were  unusually  gay  with  flowers  ;  all  the  Madonnas 
had  clean  cambric  pocket-handkerchiefs  put  into  their 
hands :  how  comic  they  looked  holding  their  handkerchiefs 
like  fine  ladies  at  a  ball  t  And,  by  the  by,  in  this  suburb 
^ere  are  not  a  few  black  virgins,  who  are  here  regarded 
as  peculiarly  sacred.  Numbers  of  little  stalls  were  set 
out  coYered  with  Kirchweih  Nudd,  a  very  good  sort  of 
cold  pudding.   The  open  space  in  which  the  lovely  Au 
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church  stands  was  very  gay,  and  under  the  acacia-trees, 
which  form  an  avenue  along  one  side  of  the  square,  hun- 
dreds of  people  were  congregated* 

Two  streams  of  people,  principally  peasants,  were  as* 
ccnding  the  chiirch-stc])S  :  so  great  indeed  was  the  crowd 
that  I  think  I  must  have  stood  twenty  minutes  before  I 
could  gain  admittance,  and  when  I  did  it  was  along  with 
peasant  women  in  their  Tartar  fur  caps,  and  rosary  and 
prayer-book  in  hand,  and  with  men  in  red  or  broad-striped 
waistcoats  and  long-skirted  blue  coats*  And  then  how 
impressive  was  the  sight !  The  air  was  heavy  with  in* 
cense  ;  the  graceful,  slender,  white  columns  rose  up  like 
the  clustered  stems  of  a  palm-grove !  The  sun  shone  and 
glowed  through  the  gloriously  painted  windows.  They 
represent  the  Yirgm,  Christ,  and  the  Apostles  moving 
among  groves,  or  quiet,  solemn  temples  and  halls,  or 
calmly  rising  forth  against  brilliant  or  pearly  skies.  In 
one  compartment,  the  Virgin,  a  child  of  twelve  or  thirteen, 
^  is  taken  by  her  parents  to  the  high  priest.  She  kneels 
before  him,  and  Joseph  places  the  ring  u]»oii  her  finprer. 
In  another,  she  sits  with  the  Infant  Christ  in  her  lap  ou  the 
ass,  journeying  towards  £gypt  And  in  another  division 
she  is  seen  ascending  to  heaven.  I  knew  that  the^  win- 
dows were  very  beautiful,  but  it  w^as  only  to-day  that  their 
full  beauty  burst  upon  me.  The  exquisite  groups  stained 
upon  them,  with  their  correct  drawmg,  and  rich  draperies, 
are  inclosed,  as  it  were,  in  jewelled  shrines ;  the  upper 
portions  of  the  window  being  filled  witii  Gothic  work  of 
every  brilliant  color,  like  missal  pages.  Pity  only  that 
too  much  yellow  is  used. 

But  if  the  windows  excited  my  first  attention,  the  peo- 
ple attracted  my  attention  in  the  second  place.  All  the 
seats  were  filled  with  devout  peasants^  and  numbers  stood. 
As  the  church,  however,  was  large,  there  was  no  unpleas- 
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ant  crush.  All  was  silent  as  death,  except  when,  from  the 
far  end  of  the  church,  came  the  voices  of  children  chant- 
ing, or  you  caught  the  murmured  words  of  the  priest,  as 
he  raised  the  Host  before  the  high -altar ;  and  then  the 
crowd  responded  with  one  deep,  sonorous  voice,  which 
could  alone  he  compared  to  the  hoarse^  monotonous,  wild 
sound  of  billows,  rolling  inward  to  the  shore  —  not  when 
there  is  a  rough  sea,  but  when  all  is  solemn  and  calm. 
'  Afler  a  time  I  left  the  church,  and  not  being  inclined 
to  return  home^  and  finding  that  all  the  music  from  the 
public>houses,  and  all  the  eating,  and  the  dancing,  were 
vcf}^  inlirumonious  to  my  then  state  of  miiidj  I  w-uidered 
on  towards  the  plain,  and  feasted  my  eyes  on  a  view  of 
the  Alps^  which  to-day  appeared  fairly  to  have  stalked 
towards  Munich,  so  near  did  they  seem,  —  of  a  tender, 
quiet,  blue-grey,  but  their  forms  gigantic,  stern,  Alpine ! 

Another  evening,  after  day  of  industrious  work,  when 
we  were  in  a  particularly  cheerful  mood,  I  suggested  to 
Clare  that  as  it  was  so  sunny  and  delicious,  we  should 
drink  our  coiFee  in  a  picturesque  old  orchard  which  1  had 
discovered  in  one  of  my  ezplorator]^  expeditions  through 
the  suburb  of  St.  Anna.  It  is  a  pretty  walk  this,  through 
the  suburb  lo  the  coffee-house  orchard,  which  joins  the 
English  Garden.  You  cross  first  the  corner  of  a  very  large 
field,  acTes  of  which  are  covered  with  huge  heaps  of  tim- 
ber— enormous  pines,  which  have  been  floated  down 
from  the  Alps.  The  tall  trees  of  the  English  Garden 
form  a  back-ground  to  the  field;  and  then,  passing 
orchards  and  cottages,  and  country  houses,  you  arrive  at 
the  cofiee-house,  a  bright  white  house,  with  a  deal  of  pale 
sea-green  paint  about  it,  standing  high,  approached  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  and  having  a  certain  Russian  look.  The 
orchard  in  which  it  stands  is  a  grand  old  orchard,  full  of 
aged  apple-trees,  under  which  are  some  hundreds  of  seats. 
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On  the  former  occasions  when  I  passed  it  thcro  musthaTO 
been  many  hundreds  of  people  drinking  cofiee  there* 
On  this  evening,  however,  all  was  deserted ;  so  much  so, 
in  fact,  that  there  was  no  coffee  to  be  had.  After  resting, 
therefore,  a  few  minutes  under  an  apple-tree,  we  proceed- 
ed on  our  way,  when,  turning  into  the  English  Garden, 
behold  t  another  coffee-house,  a  very  small  one,  peeping 
out  from  under  tho  trees.  CofTec  and  Wine-house  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  *  Zum  Himmelreich^^  was  painted 
on  an  arched  sign  over  the  gate.  So  extraordinary  an 
appellation  could  not  be  disregarded,  however  contrary  to 
■  our  Enp:lish  notions. 

'  Let  us  try  how  cofiTee  tastes  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heav« 
en,*  said  I ;  and  in  we  went 

The  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  however,  was  also  apparent- 
ly deserted,  except  by  a  pair  of  lovers,  a  young  girl  in  a 
white  dresB^  and  a  student  in  a  scarlet  cap  and  black 
velvet  coat,  and  by  a  picturesque  group  of  old  peasants, 
men  and  women,  who  sat  on  a  bench  before  the  door,  and 
drank  beer ;  the  student  also  drank  beer  — the  girl  took 
nothing.  She  sate  with  her  back  turned  towards  him,  and 
evidently  was  very  unhappy.  I  think  they  must  have  had 
a  quarrel :  what  a  shame  to  quarrel  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  I  I  went  into  the  house,  and  ordered  coffee  from 
a  woman  whom  I  met  with  a  huge  cofibe>mill  in  her  band* 
She  said  it  should  be  ready  in  a  minute,  — fresh,  capital 
cofiee  I 

We  seated  ourselves  at  the  end  of  a  long  verandah 
which  was  covered  with  vines,  at  the  end  opposite  to 

where  the  lovers  were,  and  noticed  all  around  us,  to 
occupy  the  time  till  the  cotTee  appeared*  Coffee  at  length 
made  its  appearance — vile  coffee  and  peppery  bread; 
and  leaving  the  lovers  still  unreconciled,  we  bade  adieu 

to  the  *  Kinprdom  of  Heaven,'  and  betook  ourselves  home 
in  the  delicious  twilight. 
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There  is  always  something  very  picturesque  in  a  Ger- 
man landscape.  To-day  I  walked  to  a  village  which  I 
bad  often  passed,  but  never  till  now  penetrated  into. 
There  is  a  picturcs(  |  uc3  little  church,  with  a>tall  roof  and 
quaint  white  tower,  crowned  with  an  oriental-looking  red- 
brick dome ;  a  row  of  poplars,  just  bordered  here  and 
there  with  streaks  of  yelloWi  waved  quietly  in  front  of  the 
church,  and  over  the  low  churchyard  wall  hung  the 
branches  of  a  liuic  which  was  already  quite  gorgeous  in 
its  autumnal  livery,  the  richest  gold  and  the  deepest  olive* 
I  sate  down  upon  the  delicious  dry  grass  and  among  dry 
fallen  leaves  beneath  another  row  of  poplars.  How 
pleasant  it  was!  The  air  was  filled  with  an  aromatic 
scent  of  leaves — not  a  smell  of  decay  but  of  dried  sap; 
and  all  was  so  calm.  There  was  a  certain  sadness,  but  a 
peace  in  everything ;  there  was  not  a  sound,  scarcely  a 
living  creature  to  be  seen,  only  an  old  peasant  woman 
leading  a  goat  by  a  cord  as  it  fed  along  the  grass. 

I  went  onward  into  the  pleasant  little  village,  past  small 
cottap^s  and  farms,  and  quiet  unduiating  orchards,  with 
here  and  there  a  seat  placed  under  some  fine  old  apple 
or  plum*tree,  passed  gardens  gay  with  huge  sunflowers, 
and  stopped  to  admire  a  lovely  little  bit  of  color  at  the 
entrance  of  a  gentleman^s  villa.  Imagine  the  doorway 
festooned  with  crimson  Virginia  creeper,  and  opposite  the 
open  door  a  Madonna  standing  in  a  niche  of  the  wall! 
The  Madonna  seemed  wreathed  round  whli  crimson  leaves, 
and  shrubs  turning  gold  and  russet,  and  varied  with  every 
tint  of  green  from  olive  to  apple,  were  growing  on  either 
side  and  in  front  of  the  door.  The  effect  was  very 
lovely. 

A  desire  now  possessed  me  to  walk  on  still  further  to 
the  second  church  of  this  same  village,  the  tall,  strange* 
looking,  pea-green  spire  of  which  had  long  attracted  my 
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curiosity.   I  had  seen  it  from  the  road,  seen  it  from  the 

English  Garden.  On  all  sides  it  was  a  conspicuous  object. 
At  last  I  reached  it ;  the  roof  was  very  slanting  and  steep, 
and  covered  with  red  tiles— *  such  a  strange,  quiet,  little 
church  I  The  churchyard  was  crowded  with  graves 
thickly  overgrown  with  flowers;  so  that  uh;it  with  the 
flowers  planted  on  the  graves  and  .with  the  number  of 
gariands  hung  upon  the  crosses,  the  whole  churchyard 
resembled  a  flower-garden.  Some  of  the  graves  were 
very  lovely;  and  either  suspended  to  the  cross,  which  of 
course  stands  at  the  head  of  each  grave,  or  sunk  into  the 
little  flower*border  of  the  grave  itself,  was  a  small  cup 
containing  holy  water,  often  with  a  little  branch  or  a 
flower  in  it,  to  sprinkle  the  grave  with.  I  noticed  that 
upon  some  of  the  graves  the  peasants  had  laid  the  red 
berries  of  the  mountain  ash,  or  had  stuck  them  into  the 
soil  in  form  of  crosses  and  stars.  In  one  corner  of  the 
churchyard  was  a  quaint  little  shrine,  also  with  a  steep 
red-tiled  roof;  and  above  the  low  white  church-wall  rose 
the  distant  woods  of  the  English  Garden,  so  rich  in  their 
autuauial  coloring. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  student's  lights  AND  SHADOWS, 

It  is  a  pity  that  P  ,  the  frame-maker,  does  not 

know  what  happened  to  me  this  morning;  it  would 
give  him  a  higher  opioiou  of  himself  than  ever.  We 
wanted  a  couple  of  *  mounts'  made  for  our  groups  of 
flowers  from  the  studio-field,  and  were  advised  to  get  them 
made  at  a  shop  just  opposite  to  where  we  live.  To  this 
little  shop  I  carried  our  drawings  this  morning,  together 
with  one  of  P.'s  capital  mounts,  which  I  had  with  me,  as 
a  pattern.  I  had  to  wait  an  immense  time  in  the  shop. 
Mr.  Appleshoe  —  I  anglicize  his  name  —  was  making  his 
toilet.  At  length,  when  my  patience  was  completely  ex- 
hausted, Appleshoe  made  his  appearance  in  a  tremendous 
hurry  and  bustle,  as  though  the  fate  of  Europe  depended 
upon  his  advent  in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  he 
had  forgotten  his  appointment  till  the  very  last  moment. 
ITnluclcy  Appleshoe  !  I  saw  the  moment  was  inopportune ; 
nevertheless,  as  I  had  waited  so  long,  I  was  determined  I 
would  order  the  mounts,  —  it  would  but  detain  him  a 
moment.  I  had  seen  certain  individuals  in  Germany, 
and  elsewhere  also,  who  are  in  a  mighty  bustle  about 
trifles,  and^as  slow  as  snails  when  a  matter  of  importance 
requires  haste.  Appleshoe  struck  me  decidedly  as  belong- 
ing  to  this  class;  therefore  I  had  less  compunction  in 
'  stopping  the  unlucky  man  as  he  was  rushing  out  of  the 
shop. 
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With  a  deeply-drawn  sigh,  and  the  most  piteous  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  he  laid  down  the  roll  of  paper 
he  had  in  his  hand,  and  condescended  graciously  to  listen 
to  my  order. 

I  showed  him,  on  the  drawing,  the  shape  of  the  mount 
we  required  —  a  rather  peculiar  geometric  shape  j  but  one, 
had  he  understood  his  business,  as  easy  to  make  as  an 
oval  or  circular  mount.    He  looked  greatly  perplexed. 

*  Perhaps,'  said  I,  *  it  is  not  your  business  to  do  these 
thinjTs  ? ' 

^Oh  yes,  yes!'  w^th  a  deep  bewildered  sigh;  ^it  was 
his  business,  but  he  was  going  out ;  perhaps  I  would  call 
again,  or  leave  the  drawings?  ' 

'No!  I  could  do  neither  one  nor  the  other/  was  my 
reply:  ' Could  he  not  take  the  dimensions?  that  was  but  a 
matter  of  a  couple  of  moments.' 

'  Well !  he  supposed  he  must  trace  the  mount.* 

Good  heavens  I  only  imagine  P.  tracing  a  mount. 
Would  he  not  fly  into  a  passion  if  obe  suggested  such 
an  insult!  Well,  the  mount  was  traced  at  length,  by 
Mr.  Appieshoe,  in  a  clumsy,  blind-beetle  sort  of  a  fashion, 
but  it  was  traced ;  and  then  I  proceeded  to  explain  that 
the  lines  of  the  mounts  must  be  slightly  curved. 

'  Curved  ?  curved  ?  '  murmured  Mr.  Appieshoe,  mus- 
ingly. 

'Yes,  curved P  exclaimed  I,  growing  quite  impatient 
and  exasperated :  *  donH  you  indeed  know  how  to  curve  a 

line?  —  well,  I  never  heard  such  an  absurd  thing  in  my 
life  I  but  if  you  canU  do  it,  do  what  you  can  without  the 
curve ;  *.  and  went  on  to  explain  about  a  gold  line,  and 
two  pencil  lines  that  he  must  rule,  between  which  we 
should  wash  in  pale  tint  of  color. 
'  No,  that  indeed  I  cannot  do :  I  cannot  use  a  penpif — 
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that  beh>ngs  to  drawing!  I  am  a  bookbinder;  draw  I 
cannot ;  I  am  a  bookbinder  I  *  said  he. 

I  fairly  laughed  outright;  it  was  too  absurd. 

Up  towards  me,  at  this  moment,  from  a  further  part  of 
the  shop,  came  a  great  stout  man,  with  a  big,  red  face, 
and  a  big,  white  beard,  and  a  very  solemn  mien ;  he  had 
been  listening  to  my  discourse,  and  probably  his  national 
pride  had  been  wounded  by  my  triumphant  exhibition  of 
P.^s  English  ^  mount  *  as  a  chef^d'^cBwere.  Up  he  slowly 
came,  and  slowly  looking  down  at  the  drawings,  whilst 
Mr.  Appleshoe  gazed  up  at  his  large  countenance  with  a 
feeble  appealing  expression,  pronounced  these  oracular 
words — 

'  No !  Mr.  Appleshoe  cannot  use  a  pencil ;  he  cannot 
curve  the  lines;  much  easier  draw  the  flowers!' 

*0h  yes/  sang  Appleshoe's  weak  voice  as  chorus; 
*  much  easier  draw  the  flowers ;  I  cannot  curve  the  lines !  * 

'Well,  then,  good  morning  to  you,  Mr.  Appleshoe!' 
exclaimed  I;  and  presently  was  standing  before  Glare, 
with  a  face>  she  declares,  perfectly  white  with  contempt, 
and  a  torrent  of  contemptuous  epithets  bursting  from  my 
lips. 

Munich,  as  an  art*city,  is  a  glorious  abode;  but  for 
small  common-place  matters  it  is  somewhat  less  attractive. 

The  apathy  and  dreaminess  of  the  tradespeople  of  tea 
fairly  astound  one. 

I  only  hope  their  dreaminess  is  not  contagious  1  Clare 
persists  that  it  is,  and  that  Anna  has  caught  the  infection* 
Anna  certainly,  the  other  day,  in  a  lit  of  absliaction, 
nearly  walked  into  a  branch  of  the  Isar :  it  would  have 
been  very  romantic,  would  it  not,  to  have  been  drowned  in 
^  the  Tsar  rolling  rapidly  ? '  Anna  too,  the  other  day,  was 
in  a  wild  state  of  alarm  about  her  purse,  which  was  miss- 
ing, but  which,  after  a  search  of  extreme  anguish  of  mind« 
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she  discovered,  most  CLircfally  wrapt  up  by  her  own  hands, 
ia  a  paper,  and  laid  beside  her  on  the  tea-tray^  and  where 
Clare,  with  a  burst  of  meiriment^  informed  her  she  had 
seen  her  place  it  some  half-hour  before,  whilst,  with  grave 
face  she  was  discoursing  upon  some  transcendentalism, 
I  know  also,  very  well,  that  Anna  this  morning  boiled  a 
tea-spoon,  instead  of  an  egg,  for  her  breakfast  1  Yes,  it 
is  very  alarming,  this  infection  of  dreaminess  and  abstmc- 
tion  of  mind.  For  myself,  I  made  an  excuse  for  poor 
^na,  knowing  how  she  supports  upon  her  head  the 
Worry'pole*^  I  dare  say  people  do  not  generally  know 
what  this  infection  is,  although  they  themselves  probeWy 
bear  one  always  about  witli  them,  sprouting  out  of  their 
brains. 

Clare  last  night  made  a  sketch  of  Annans  *  Worry-pole.^ 

It  is  not  a  'May-pole,'  such  as  we  sec  in  the  villages  about 
here,— a  tall  pole,  upon  which,  on  either  side,  and  run- 
ning down  from  the  tip-top  till  within  a  certain  distance  of 
the  earth,  are  suspended  little  figures  and  ornaments,  the 
insignia  of  the  various  village  trades,  and  a  pole  that  is 
wreathed  with  flowers  upon  a  May-day,  — no,  it  is  not  a 
merry,  joyous,  light-hearted  May-pole,  but  a  ^  Worry* 
pole!' — It  is  a  pole  planted  on  the  head  of  many  an 
unlucky  mortal,  and  though  invisible  to  the  people  about 
him  or  her,  he  or  she  wanders  through  the  world  with  its 
tremendous  weight  always  pressing  upon  them :  and  upon 
this  pole,  from  the  bottom  upwards,  swing  insignia.  When 
I  look  at  Clare's  sketch,  I  don't  blame  Anna  for  boiling  the 
tea-spoon  or  wrapping  up  her  purse*  At  the  top  of  the 
pole,  behold  the  stem  face  of  a  great  painter;  he  has  a 
lowering  brow,  an  upraised  finger,  and  the  mystic  words 
'  Arbeit !  Arbeit  I  Composition  !  Composition  !  '  proceed 
out  of  his  lips:  beneath  him  come  casts  of  arms,  legs, 
bodies,  studies  of  draperies,  the  Anatomist^s  ^  Vade^Me^ 
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etHRt'  models,  coiDpositioDS ;  then  commence  the  domestic 
worries— a  Toluminous  comspondencey  typified  by  letteis 
of  all  forms  and  sizes, —home-sickness  in  the  form  of 

certain  English  faces,  —  Munich  acquaintance  who  have 
not  yet  foimd  out  Clare  and  Anna's  peculiarity  of  never  re- 
tumiog  calls, — ^bills,  undarned  stockings,  dinners,  candles, 
'Spiritus,'  a  gigantic  flea,  —  and  Clare  seated,  quietly 
drawing,- in  the  midst  of  all,  because,  forsooth,  she  cannot 
speak  or  understand  the  delightful  German  tongue  I  And 
all  hung  upon  tall  pole  which  sprouts  out  of  poor  Ihile 
Anna's  skull,  whilst  she  wanders  along  painfully,  with 
care-worn  face,  under  her  arm  a  portfolio,  in  one  hand  a 
big  key,  in  the  other  a  big  umbrella.  She  is  wading 
through  a  desert  of  dust :  on  one  hand  the  Munich  sun  is 
scorching  her  with  his  rays,  on  the  other  the  Munich  rain 
is  falling  in  torrents,  and  hefore  her  arise  the  bad  stenches 
of  Munich  in  the  shape  of  renomous  imps«  In  the  far 
distance  are  seen  the  shores  of  '  Albion's  IsTe ; '  from 
which,  in  long  trains,  proceed  many  men,  women,  and 
children,— English  acquaintances,  who  ar»  just  com-, 
niencing  to  hook  themselves  on  to  the  ^worry-pole!* 
Unlucky  Anna!  who  wonders  now  that  she  boiled  the 
tea-spoon  ? 

But  if  from  *  Albion's  shore '  proceeds  the  stream  of 
acquaintance,  Justina  is  also  proceed ing !  Bek>yed  Justina  t 

before  whom  no  '  worry-polo  ■  ever  could  exist  for  an 
hour  as  a  ^  worry-pole  : '  her  strong,,  fresh  spirit,  like  a 
joyous  sea*breeze,  always  driving  away  the  worries  before 
it,  and  converting  the  pole  into  a  *  May-pole ' ;  her  genial 
hands  wreathing  it  with  the  freshest,  the  most  aromatic  of 
flowers  I  ^ 

Yes,  indeed,  Justina  will  soon  be  here :  Glare  has  never 
seen  her,  but  they  will  meet  as  friends  :  Justina's  name  is 
one  of  our  watch-words.    Now  we  are  constantly  arrang- 
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ing  what  is  to  be  done  '  when  Justina  is  here,'  and  wonder* 
log  *  how  certain  things  will  strike  Justina.' 

August  30<ii.— Clare  this  week  has  been  designing  at 
home,  and  I  have  been  Lilonc  at  the  studio.  You  know 
my  old  penchant  for  being  solitary  ;  but  our  days  together 
have  been  so  beautiful,  that  I  began  to  fancy  that,  after 
all,  solitude  was  not  such  an  attractive  thing.  Still  at 
times  it  is  for  tlie  soul's  health  to  be  entirely  alone.  These 
long,  quiet  summer  days  have  been  filled  with  a  peculiar 
charm  and  blessedness.  There  was  a  soothing,  beneficial 
influence  in  the  deep  peacefulness  of  the  room,  unbroken 
except  by  the  chiming  of  distant  bells,  or  by  the  familiar 
sounds  of  the  little  suburb,  breaking  at  intervals  upon  the 
ear,  and  only  rendering  the  calmness  deeper.  There  was 
the  regular  practising  of  a  musician  on  the  horn  and 
violin,  and- the  sound  of  a  woman's  voice  calling  '  Julius  1 
Julius  I '  We  have  often  wondered,  Clare  and  I,  who  this 
Julius  could  be.  Certainly  some  idle  little  lad,  everlast- 
ingly playing  in  the  street ;  the  son,  perhaps,  of  the 
mu&ician,  and  wanted  at  home  to  practise  his  scales,  or  to 
fetch  water,  or  chop  wood  1  And  as  afternoon  glided  on, 
and  the  sunlight  glided  with  it  into  the  studio,  flecking  ^he 
red  wall  with  quivering  licrhts  and  shadows,  flung  from  the 
bowery  viae  without,  through  the  warm  air  and  thick 
leaves  have  swelled  the  strains  of  music  from  the  band 
playing  to  gay  groups  of  idlers  in  the  Hof  Garten, 
Meytrisch^n  Garten,  or  Etiglischen  Garten.  How  calm- 
ly, how  poetically  unreal,  has  all  our  life  risen  up  before 
me ;  and  as' my  hand  has  mechanically  and  monotonously 
kept  drawing,  the  hours  have  rolled  away  so  beautifully, 
so  sweetly,  yet  alas!  so  rapidly.  And  then,  too,  how 
pleasant  has  it  been,  afler  hours  of  quiet  industry,  when 
Uie  mind  has  absorbed  itself  in  the  contemplation  of  bones 
and  muscle:^,  working  problems  as  to  theur  insertion^ 
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origin,  and  actions ;  and  the  universe  seemed  alone  to 
consist  of  communis  digitorum^  extensor  carpi  radiaUs 
hngior,  and  sach  charming  individuals  and  abstractions ; 

and  cobwebs  spun  themselves  over  your  brain,  to  fling 
open  the  old  grey  heavy  door,  and  stand  confronting  the 
freshness  and  splendor  of  the  outer  world.  What  a  flash 
of  sunshine !  what  a  singing  of  birds !  what  a  nodding  of 
flowers  1  what  a  rejoicing  and  carolling  of  the  whole 
creation !  God  forgive  me,  for  having  for  so  many  hours, 
in  the  darkness  of  the  inner  world,  forgotten  Thy  glorious 
external  world  ! 

I  cannot  conceive  how  many  of  our  English  painters 
xan  paint  in  their  dull  London  studios,  where  chimney* 
-pals  and  lead-colored  streets,  and  lead«colored  glimpses 
of  sky,  arc  all  with  which  tlicy  can  externally  refresh 
their  spirits:  and  where,  instead  of  the  song  of  birds 
and  the  murmur  of  waters,  there  is  the  ner?e-exciting  and 
brain-deadening  roar  of  wheels.  However,  much  depends 
upon  use  and  temperament.  But  the  inhabitant  of  a  town 
studio  would  indeed  rejoice  with  an  exceeding  joy  could 
he  only  wander  forth  as  I — happy,  priTileged  mortal !  — 
did  this  afternoon  into  the  sunny  field,  leaving  care  and 
industry  behind  in  the  studio,  and  witli  the  sunshine  bath- 
ing my  unbonneted  head,  sate  down  upon  a  flowery  bank 
behind  the  coppice,  where  I  could  be  seen  of  no  one; 
and  forgetting  the  '  vade-mecum '  I  carried  in  my  hand, 
sank  into  tlie  most  lovely  and  happy  of  summer  day- 
dreams. 

September  Is^  — I  heard  just  now,  rising  from  the 

street,  a  murmur  as  of  many  feet  and  voices.  I  looked 
out,  and  beheld  a  procession.  Crimson  and  blue,  orange 
and  green  banners  were  wjiving  beneath  me ;  cniciflxes 
were  wreathed  with  fresh  leaves  and  flowers :  there  were 
trains  of  white-robed  children  and  young  girls,  some  bear- 
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ing  baskets  of  fruit  and  flowers,  others,  small  sheaves  of 
coxa  and  barley.  It  was  the  Festival  of  Autumn.  It 
was  very  poetical*  ^  There  was  a  train  of  friars  in  their 
brown  frocks,  and  of  priests  In  their  robes  of  gold  and 
scarlet  and  white  linen;  there  were  long  lines  of  aged 
men  and  of  women*  Behind  came  on  a  dense  mur* 
muring  muttering  crowd  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes* 
The  people  in  the  street,  as  the  procession  passed,  paused, 
raising  their  hats  and  caps,  and  joined  in  the  muttered 
prayer.  I  watched  the  long  procession  winding  through 
the  quaint  street,  till  it  was  hidden  from  my  sight  by  a 
picturesque  mass  of  buildings.  The  gay  banners  fluttered 
in  the  bree2;e,  the  sun  glittered  upon  the  crucifixes,  and 
the  murmur  came  dreamily  from  the  distance,  fraught 
with  a  strange  tenderness. 
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CHAPTER  YII 


JUSTIMA'S  visit.  —  A  GROUP  OF  AHT-SISTERS. 

I 

Septemher  2d. ^How  6e\k\om  was  my  meeting  with 

Justina  yesterday !    At  the  moment  when  I  was  sitting  at 

a  solitary  breakfast  —  for  Clare  was  yet  asleep  —  with  my 

mind  full  of  Judtina)  and  aftei*  having  arranged  and  dusted 

everything  in  our  rooms,  to  he  ready  for  her,  I  heard  the 

outer  door  open.    I  said  to  myself,  'Justina!'    The  room 

door  opened,  and  she  entered. 

Of  course  the  first  thing  we  did  was  to  cry  for  joy,  and 

then  to  gaze  at  each  other,  to  see  whether  really  she  were 

Justina  and  I  were  Anna.    It  seemed  strange,  dreara-like, 

impossible,  that  we  two  could  be  in  Munich  together* 
•     ,    •         •         •         •  • 

Before  long  >vc  bct  off  to  Kaulbach's  studio  —  Justina, 
Clare,  and  I ;  but  we  could  not  resist  going  a  little  out  of 
the  way  to  walk  down  the  beautiful  Ludwtg  Strasse  into 
the  Ludwig'Kirdhe.  Many  things  struck  her  much :  the 
rich  coloring  inlroducdl  into  the  architecture,  the  pervad- 
ing presence  of  one  great  artistic  thought  tliroughoul  the 
city*  She  was  more  impressed  than  I  expected  her  to  be* 
I  had  always  imagined  the  Glerman  school  of  art  would 
not  find  a  response  in  her  soul ;  but  she  declared  that  an 
entirely  new  class  of  beauty,  a  fresh  field  of  delight  and 
thought,  had  been  opened  to  her. 

When  we  entered  Llie  Ludwig  Kirche,  I  saw  her  form 
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dilate  with  emotion.  She  seened  to  grow  taller  and 
grander;  a  rich  flush  came  over  her  face;  and  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears. 

*  I  do  not  feel  this,'  said  she,  '  to  be  the  work  of  man, 
but  of  nature.  The  arched  roof  produces  upoja  me  the 
same  thrill  as  the  sky  itself  I ' 

Then  we  walked  through  the  light  and  shadow  of  the 
English  Garden  —  and  I  pointed  out  to  her  those  particular 
spots  that  had  always  reminded  me  of  her  landscapes; 
and  across  the  timber-field  and  the  bridge  over  the  mill- 
stream,  and  along  the  side  of  the  rushing  water,  till  Ve 
came  to  the  grey,  wooden  door  opening  into  the  studio- 
field,  and  so  along  the  narrow  path  between  the  thick 
grass  and  flowers,  in  the  pleasant  sunshine  across  the  fleld. 
But  I  was  obliged  to  hold  Justtna^s  hand  in  mine,  else 
nothing  could  have  persuaded  me  that  this  was  not  one  of 
my  many  dreams.  We  passed  through  the  bushes ;  we 
stood  under  the  vine ;  we  opened  the  heavy  grey  door : 
we  were  in  the  little  room.  The  clock  ticked  us  luudly 
as  usual ;  there  stood  the  two  sister  easels,  and  a  sister 
painting-blouse  hung  on  each :  the  casts»  the  books,  the 
green  jug  with  flowers,  all  looked  so  familiar,  that  to  set 
to  work  at  once  and  fancy  that  I  had  only  dreamed  of 
Justina,  seemed  the  most  natural  thing.  But  there  she 
really  stood  in  the  body  I 

And  having  now  seen  what  we  were  beginning,  and 
having  taken  into  her  memory  all  the  features  of  the 
beloved  little  room,  so  that  she  could  picture  our  lives 
when  she  should  have  again  vanished,  we  went  into  the 
other  studio. 

Thoroughly  did  she  enter  into  tlie  spirit  of  Eaulbach^s 
works ;  she  is  worthy  to  understand  them*   She  thinks, 
.  with  me,  that  for  intellect,  and  dramatic  power  and  poetry, 
he  is  superior  to  any  living  artist. 
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We  three,  as  it  happened,  had  the  studio  alt  to  our- 
selves ;  and  we  stood  and  sat  before  those  grand  works, 
in  the  most  perfect  repose  and  silencei  and  drank  in  the 
"  whole  spirit  of  .the  place. 

Justina  looked  grandly  beautiful,  with  that  golden  hair 
of  hers  crowning  her  as  with  a  halo  of  glory,  and  her 
whole  soul  looking  through  her  eyes,  and  quivering  on  her 
lips  as  she  gazed  at  the  pictures.  I  longed  for  Kaulhaeh 
to  ([  lictlv  enter,  and  see  her  standing  before  them  like  a 
creature  worthy  to  be  immortalized  by  him,  —  an  excep- 
tion  to  the  puny  prosaic  race  of  modern  days,  who  are 
unworthy  to  live  in  art,— who  only  deserve  to  pass  away 
and  be  forgotten. 

.  But  the  sublimest  intellectual  emotion  can,  after  ail, 
last  onlj  for  a  time,  seeing  that  we  all,  the  most  spiritual 
even,  are  possessed  of  a  douhle  nature, — hody  and  souL 
It  was  now  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  and  we  were  grown 
Yory  hungry,  for  our  joy  at  meeting  had  prevented  our  eat^ 
ing  much  breakfast ;  so  we  betook  ourselves  to  the  Meyer- 
ischen  Garten,  paying  the  Hausmeisterin  a  visit  by  the 
way,  —  so  that  Justina  might  have  an  idea  of  a  German 
kitchen  with  all  its  picturesque  characteristics;  might  have 
a  glimpse  of  her  poetical  little  sitting-room  and  bed-room, 
made  so  beautiful  by  Kaulbach's  prints  and  sketches  ;  that 
she  might  see  the  HausmeUlerin ;  that  I  might  have  the 
joy  of  saying  to  the  good  woman,  ^  Here  is  my  beloved 
friend  out  of  England,  the  sister  of  my  heart ! ' 

What  a  pleasant  dinner  was  ours  at  the  Meyerischen 
Garten  1  What  joy  we  had  in  all  three  going  into  the 
kitchen  and  ordering  three  portions  1  What  a  delight  to 
see  Justina's  amusement  at  the  odd  look  of  everything! 
What  merriment  in  our  little  bower  over  our  dinner  when 
it  arrived  1  The  flock  of  turkeys  came  round  us  as  usual ; 
all  the  external  was  the  same,  but  the  spirit  was  very 
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unusual  which  reigned  at  our  little  diiuier-table.  No  more 
'  griodiDg.*  FUxfirs  and  extensors  were  forgotten  ;  such 
tbiDgs  as  anatomy,  or  work,  or  fatigue,  or  home-sickness, 
no  longer  existed.    All  was  the  joyous.  Blessed  present ! 

Justina  entered  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  our  life, 
laughing  at  the  want  of  salt-spoons  and  such  luxuries: 
wiping  the  forks  for  our  second  course,  our  Mekt'tpeise^ 
on  the  table-cloth,  and  dnaluug  the  coffee  with  an  inde- 
scribable relish. 

After  this  dinner,  which  Justina  enjoyed  with  all  the 
keener  relish,  from  the  contrast  it  made  to  the  life  she  was 
leading,  —  a  life  of  the  highest  respectability,  a  life  of 
first-class  travelling,  of  couriers,  of  the  grandest  hotels, , 
of  English  solemnity,  and  aristocratic  propriety.  She 
declared  again  and  again  that  there  never  was  such  a 
delicious,  free,  poetical  life  as  ours ;  and  she  was  per- 
fectly right.  I  fully  believe  that  she  will  in  a  while  spend 
a  month  with  us ;  perhaps  join  us  in  our  Tyrolean  trip. 

Justina  is  gone  \  I  am  alone  this  evening,  as  Clare  is 
out  with  some  English  friends. 

Thank  God  that  she  has  been  here  1  We  all  agree  that 
three  such  gay  delightful  days  never  before  were  spent  by 
three  such  accordant  spirits  ;  days  which  we  shall  never 
forget,  and  out  of  which  Justina  declares  that  something 
great  and  good  must  come.  She,  the  very  embodiment 
of  health,  soul,  and  body,  without  a  morbid  or  mean 
emotion  ever  havin<^  sullied  her  spirit  —  with  freshness  as 
of  the  morning,  and  strength  as  of  a  young  oak  —  has 
had  the  most  beneficial  influence  on  both  of  us  through 
her  intense  love  of  nature  and  art,  through  the  same  aims 
in  life,  yet  all  three  so  different  from  each  other.  Clare, 
a  thorough  creature  of  genius,  born  to  success  whether 
ehe  had  devoted  herself  to  music,  the  drama,  or  painting, 
*^an  artist  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  with  a.dramatie 
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power  of  expression  in  everything  she  attempts,  and  of 
a  self-absorbed  character  by  nature.  I,  possessing  an 
iatense  devotion  and  love  of  art^  of  a  sensiUve,  poetical 
temperameiit,  which  at  times  becomes  somewhat  morbid, 
yet  earnest,  persevering,  with  a  constant  aspiration  after 
the  spiritual,  and  a  firmer,  much  £rmer  faith  in  the  Unseen 
than  either  of  the  others.  Camiot  you  see  how  great 
must  be  our  usefulness  to  each  other,  —  our  influence 
upon  each  other  ?  We  have  been  all  three  struck  by 
this ;  we  have  felt  our  peculiar  individualities  come  out  in 
strongest  contrast. 

"What  schemes  of  life  have  not  been  worked  out  whilst 
we  have  been  together  I  as  though  this,  our  meeting  here, 
were  to  be  the  germ  of  a  beautiful  sisterhood  in  Art,  of 
which  we  have  all  dreamed  long,  and  by  which  association 
we  n light  be  enabled  to  do  noble  things. 

Justina,  with  her  expansive  views,  and  her  strong  feel» 
ings  in  favor  of  associated  homes,  talked  now  of  an  Asso- 
ciated Hpme,  at  some  future  day,  for  such  ^sisters*  as 
bad  no  home  of  their  own.  She  had  a  large  scheme  of 
what  she  calls  the  Outer  and  Inner  Sisterhood.  The 
Inner,  to  consist  of  the  Art*sisters  bound  together  by  their 
one  object,  and  which  she  fears  may  never  number  many 
in  their  band ;  the  Outer  Sisterhood  to  consist  of  women, 
all  workers  and  all  striving  after  a  pure  moral  life,  but  be- 
longing to  any  profession,  any  pursuit.  All  should  be 
bound  to  help  each  other  in  such  ways  as  were  most 
accordant  with  their  natures  and  characters.  Among  these 
would  be  needle-women — good  Elizabeth —^s,  whose 
real  pleasure  is  needle-work,  whose  genius  lies  in  shad  ing 
and  sewing,  and  wliose  sewing  never  conies  undone,  —  the 
good  Elizabeth  1  how  unspeakably  useful  would  such  as 
thou  be  to  the  poor  Art-sisters,  whose  stockings  must  he 
mmnded  I  Perimps,  too,  there  would  be  some  one  sister 
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whose  tarn  was  preserving,  and  pickling,  and  cooking ;  she, 

too,  would  be  a  treasure  every  day,  and  very  ornamental 
,  and  agreeable  would  be  her  preparation  of  cakes  and  good 
things  for  the  evening  meetings  once  or  twice  a  month* 
And  what  beautiful  meetings  those  were  to  he,  as  we 
pictured  them  in  the  difierent  studios!  In  fact,  all  has 
been  present  so  clearly  to  my  imagination,  that  I  can 
hardly  believe  them  mere  castles  in  the  air, 

Justina  entered  our  rooms  on  the  second  day  of  her 
visit, — after  coming,  of  course,  through  the  pestilent  pas« 
sage,— and  exclaimed— 

*  Tou  poor  silly  creatures !  do  you  not  know  that  you 
are  kill  log  yourselves  as  fast  as  you  can  by  living  m  these 
close  rooms  and  breathing  this  bad  air  ? ' 

^  Yes,  we  kn^  it,'  we  replied, 

*  As  for  Anna,'  continued  the  energetic  Justina,  *  I  am 

angry  with  her;  she  who  ought  to  know  better,  she  who 
so  thoroughly  understamls  sanitary  laws.  What  would 
the  *  Pater*  say  if  he  found  you  here?  he  would  soon 
have  you  away.  You  will  grow  as  pale  as  ghosts  if  you 
stay  ;  and  you  can't  help  either  of  you  growing  morbid  ; 
you'll  paint  morbid  pictures  if  you  breathe  this  air! 
Don't  thmk  that  I  have  only  just  perceived  it ;  I  felt  it 
the  moaient  I  came  near  your  door,  and  I've  been  think- 
ing of  it  ever  since ;  and  I  know  that  it  is  my  duty  to 
drag  you  out  of  this  place.  If  I  saw  a  child  with  its  head 
in  a  gutter  or  a  drain  I  should  drag  it  out,— and  much 
more  you.' 

'  Yes  ;  but  Justina,  '  we  began. 

*  If  it  is  the  money,'  continued  Justina,  not.  listening  to 
what  we  had  to  say,  '  I'll  pay  your  month's  rent  myself, 
and  you  shall  move  to-morrow.  We  will  set  out  and  hunt 
for  rooms  this  very  day;  it  will  be  capital  fun.  We'll 
move  all  your  tbingp  to-morrow ;  pack  them  up  here,  and 
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unpack  them  in  the  new  rooms:  I  have  a  surfeit  of 
churches,  and  pictures,  and  statues  upon  me.  It  will  be  a 
delightful  change ;  I  shall  not  be  happy  else ;  I  canH  think 
of  your  living  here,  I  canU !  I  shall  smell  that  smell  in 
Milan  —  Vumce  —  everywhere.  I  must  see  you  in  new 
rooms,  and  know  how  you  will  be  in  the  winter;  and  I 
shall  be  connected  with  them  in  your  thoughts  if  we  move 
in  this  prompt,  unique  sort  of  way.* 

*  But,  Justina,'  we  now  argued,  *  there  are  now  no 
rooms  to  be  had:  all  Munich  moves  four  times  a  year; 
we  can  get  nothing  till  the  end  of  the  quarter ;  we  have 
tried  already,  but  in  vain.* 

Justina,  however,  was  resolute,  and  ^e  set  00*  on  our 
expedition. 

Having  confided  to  Justina  our  desire  for  the  winter  to 

have  rooms  near  the  studio,  we  commenced  our  search  in 
the  St.  Anna  suburb.  I  think  what  we  saw  that  day  both 
astonished  and  amused  Justina.   First  we  went  to  Mrs. 

*s  friend,  the  miller^s  wife,  which  was  at  the  nearest 
of  the  mills;  nnd,  after  passing  through  a  timber-yard, 
and  then  tlirough  a  picturesque  and  really  extensive  gar* 
den,  gay  with  sunflowers,  we  came  to  a  long,  low,  white- 
washed  house,  covered  with  a  vine.  The  miller's  wife, 
instead  of  takin«jr  us  into  her  house,  pointed  from  the  out- 
side to  two  windows,  which  she  saifl  belonged  to  the  rooms 
she  had  to  let,  —  two  southern  windows,  cheerful-looking 
from  being  draped  with  very  clean  white  muslin  curtains, 
and  from  being  embowered  with  vine-leaves.  Yes;  very 
pleasant  they  looked  outside ;  but,  —  Could  we  see  the 
inside  ? 

AAer  a  good  deal  of  hesitation  and  mysterious  consul- 
tation in  a  low  voice  with  another  woinnan,  and  something 
being  said  about  her  father  who  was  sick,  we  were  told 
that  we  might  see  the  rooms  if  we  would  excuse,  etc.  etc.  I 
7 
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We  were  aocoidingly  taken  up  a  nanow  staircase,  and 
along  a  narrow  and  apparently  bterminable  passage;  a 

door  was  opened,  and  behold  a  crowd  of  people  busied  in 
yarious  occupations, — sewing,  eating,  and  heaven  knows 
what  beside ;  but  all  in  a  crowd  and  bustle,  and  breathing 
an  atmosphere  that  took  away  our  breath  ;  and,  seated  on 
a  bed  —  Oh,  heavens !  a  sight  which  neither  J ustina,  Clare, 
nor  I,  shall  forget  for  many  a  day :  ^  we  saw  it  but  for  an 
instant,  but  it  was  daguerreotyped  for  ever*  An  old  ntan, 
nearly  dead  !  They  hud  propped  him  up,  and  were  giv  lug 
him  some  soup  :  the  poor  skeleton  legs,  bare  from  the 
knees,  hung  down  the  bedside,  lank  and  horrible,  and .  dis- 
colored  ;  whilst  a  wretched  shirt  barely  covered  his  meagre 
shrunk  chest  and  arms,  and  a  whisp  of  a  blue  handker- 
chief was  tied  round  his  throat.  One  instant  we  saw  the 
vision ;  then  turned  away  quite  sick.  Poor,  unhappy,  neg* 
lected  old  man  I  And  this  was  one  of  the  rooms  which 
was  to  be  let  ?  The  room  in  itself  was  not  amiss,  if  it  had 
been  cleaned  and  had  fresh  furniture,  and  the  second 
opening  out  of  it  was  really  pretty :  but  could  we  ever 
get  over  that  horrible  vision,  or  should  we  like  to  live  with 
people  who  allowed  life,  much  more  death,  to  be  so  mis- 
erable and  squalid  ? 

We  saw  in  the  garden,  as  we  passed  out,  a  group  of 
rcspcctiible-lookiug  people  taking  supper  at  a  iillle  table 
under  some  trees.       .  ^ 

^  That  is  the  Baroness  and  her  family,'  said  the  miller's 
wife, — ^  the  Baroness,  who  lives  at  that  house : '  and  she 
pointed  to  a  handsome,  quaint,  old  gabled  house,  which 
also  stood  in  the  garden.  We  ourselves  should  have  en* 
joyed  the  garden  very  much ;  and  when  we  got  out  among 
the  sunflowers,  and  smelt  the  fresh  evening  scents,  and 
heard  the  leaves  rustle  over  our  iieads,  we  began  to  think 
whether  we  might  not  after  all  manage  with  the  rooms. 
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But  no  1  we  had  seen  that  which  we  could  not  forget^  and 

we  went  on  to  search  further. 

Next  we  went  to  the  house  of  a  well-to-do  carpenter,  — 
but  there  was  nothing ;  then  to  a  very  nice  clean  house,  a 
Wasser-Anstalt  (a  Hydropathic  Establishment).  Such  a 
pretty  place !  with  a  sweet  fresh  garden.  But  the  people 
of  the  piacey  —  a  stately  elderly  man,  like  a  character  in 
one  of  Eotsebue^s  plays,  and  his  wife,  who  was  dressed  as 
gaily  as  a  tulip,  —  would,  hr)\\ever,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  us.  It  was  in  vain  that  we  mentioned  the  most  respec- 
table of  our  acquaintance^  male  and  female ;  they  knew 
nothing  of  them.  But  we  were  well  known  to  the  Baron- 
ess von   ;  naming  the  most  aristocratic  of  our  ac- 
quaintance. Were  we  indeed  I  It  might  be  so  ;  but  they 
bad  no  rooms  to  let,— that  is  to  say,  they  had  none  to  let 
miless  we  came  recommended  by  the  physician  of  the 
establishment.  But,  in  short,  they  had  not  any  rooms 
which  would  suit  us ! 

First  the  man  looked  at  us,  and  then  the  woman,  and 
then  they  looked  at  one  another ;  and  between  them  buih 
the  above  decision  was  come  to.  No ;  they  had  uo  rooms 
which  would  suit  us ! 

Mrs.  and  I  laughed  heartily  as  we  turned  from  the 

door  ;  and  Justina  and  Clare,  neither  of  them  understand- 
ing German,  thought,  good  souls  I  that  this  most  respecta- 
ble couple  had  been  yexy  polite  to  us. 

I  should  think  we  went  aAer  this  to  a  dozen  other 
places ;  and  what  places  we  saw !  places  to  make  one 
hang  oneself,  or  throw  oneself  into  the  mill-stream.  Last- 
ly, when  standing  in  the  twilight  on  the  bridge,  just  oppo- 
site to  the  shop  of  our  fat  baker-woman,  out  she  came, 
waddiing  towards  us,  to  ask  us  if  we  wanted  anything; 
and  on  our  relating  to  her  our  bootless  quest,  she  exclaim* 
ed,  her  whole  face  lighting  up  at  once,  that  she  had  just 
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what  would  suit  us.   Of  course  we  went  in  to  see  (he 

rooms,  through  the  hot  little  shop,  through  a  still  hotter 
little  room, — a  very  oven,  —  and  then  the  one  room  pre- 
sented itself  which  she  had  to  offer :  ^  a  beautiful  room,  a 
friendly  room  as  ever  was  1*  she  declared,  good  fat  soul! 
,  in  a  coarse  rough  voice,  —  *a  pretty,  friendly  little  room, 
which  would  just  suit  the  dear  little  young  ladies 

What  a  room  it  was  I  small  almost  as  a  coffin,  under* 
ground  almost,  damp  and  hot  at  the  same  time,  long  and 
narrow  i  we  should  have  died  of  the  Munich  fever  in  it 
before  a  month  was  out !  But  it  would  not  have  done  to 
affront  the  old  lady  by  telling  her  so ;  therefore  we  had  a 
good  excuse  in  rec^uiring  two  rooms  at  least,  and  away 
we  went. 

Such  was  our  expedition  after  lod^ngis*  And  when  we 
returned  home  to  our  formerly  despised  abode,  Justina 

was  obliged  to  confess  that  it  was  really  splendid,  clean, 
and  wholesome,  and  a  very  palace,  after  what  we  had 
seen. 


CHAPTEB  VIII. 


A  BABBABIC  TEMPLE  BVII.T  IN  THE  HCAGINATION — A  GBKBK 

PICT7BE  IN  THE  KEW  HOME. 

The  day  that  Justina  left,  we  all  paid  tiie  Bavaria  a  visit. 
J  do  not  know  how  it  had  happened  that  we  had  never 
before  been  close  to  the  Bavaria ;  but  such  is  the  case. 
The  Bavaria  stands  upuii  a  meadow  outside  the  town,  a 
broad  green  expanse^  commanding  a  view  of  the  distant 
Alps.  You  see  a  tall  wooden  tower  flanked  by  two  wooden 
wings.  This  tower  and  the  wings  inclose  the  colossal 
statue,  and  the  temple  which  is  erecting  behind  ll>e  statue. 
We  had  seen  the  sun  frequently  set  behind  this  building, 
and  the  lightning  flashing  behind  the  Bavaria  among  the 
evening  clouds ;  and  yet,  until  this  sunny  morning,  wu  had 
never  paid  her  a  visit. 

As  we  drew  near,  above  the  scaflblding,  towering  up 
into  the  blue  morning  sky,  we  saw  a  gigantic,  beautiful, 
round  arm,  uphold! ni^  a  heavy  garland  of  oak-luavcij.  We 
Stood  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  —  pigmies  I 

Wooden  stairs  ran  up  around  her  \  huge  scafiR>lding  rose 
into  the  sunny,  dewy  air;  heavy  enormous  folds  of  bronze 
drapery  rolled  to  licr  colossal  feet,  which  appeared  formed 
to  trample  feeble  human  beings  into  dust.  Ladders  were 
placed  against  her  large  limbs;  workmen  in  caps  and 
aprons  were  busted  about  her;  they  looked  human 
insects!   And  tlieu,  —  her  countenance!   Those  stern. 
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placid,  gloriously  beautiful  features  expressed  a  soul  largo, 
awful,  poetical,  and  as  infinitely  removed  from  all  the 
pettinesses  of  humanity  as  was  her  form  from  all  conven* 

tionality. 

There  is  a  power  in  this  revelation  which  made  me  stand 
aghast!  my  spirit  felt  swayed  involuntarily  before  it  as. 
though  it  had  been  a  thing  of  life,-  an  existence  possessed 
of  mighty  power  in  the  world,  —  not  a  mere  statue  of 
bronze :  she  seemed  akin  to  the  Sphynx ;  an  awful  being, 
a  mystery,  an  embodiment  of  a  spirit  as  yet  but  partially 
revealed  to  humanity. 

Justina  stood  transfixed  before  the  colossus.  >  Of  all 
the  marvels  of  this  marvellous  Munich,  truly  this  is  the 
greatest!'  she  exclaimed. 

Behind  the  statue,  as  I  observed  before,  ii  temple  is 
being  erected.  The  walls  arc  already  raised,  and  so  are 
the  columns  and  the  frieze.  Workmen  were  busy  fluting 
the  columns.  The  base  alone  of  many  of  the  columns 
was  fluted,  —  the  shaft  rising  with  a  bold  Egyptian  kind 
of  character,  and  then  unfolding  into  the  Doric  capital.  I 
beard  some  workmen  saying  to  Justina's  friends  — 

*  This  is  to  be  painted  in  fresco!'  My  imagination 
instantly  suggested  that  these  columns,  according  to  Egyp- 
tian and  Indian  taste,  were  to  glow  with  the  most  brilliant 
And  barbaric  colors, — scarlet,  green,  azure,  gold !  I  saw 
in  fancy  the  long  line  of  these  strange  columns  supporting 
the  marble  frieze,  stretching  on  either  hand  of  the  mighty 
Bavaria:  the  brick  wall  behind  the  pillars  was  knocked 
down-— the  vast  green  plain  stretched  away  to  the  sunset! 
The  heavens  were  flooded  with  light  and  glowed  with  hues 
more  brilliant  than  the  tints  upon  the  columns,  and  the 
sinking  sun  cast  long  shadows  upon  the  green  sward  from 
columns  and  statue.  ' 

Justina  and  I  had  the  same  vision  of  a  barbaric  temple. 
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—a  temple  belonging  to  the  spirit  of  ancient  India  rather 
than  to  Greece.   How  grand,  we  exclaimed,  is  this  union 

of  appjin  ntiy  opposite  styles  of  <ire.hitccture !  it  is  alone 
the  blending  of  classic  grandeur  with  a  sterner,  with  a 
more  barbarous  age,  which  could  harmonize  with  a 
Bavaria ! 

Ours  was,  however,  but  a  deception  of  imagination.  A 
little  further  on,  and  these  shafts  were  iluted  the  entire 
length — their  strange  character  bad  vanished*  ^How  is 
this  ? '  I  asked  of  the  workmen :  ^  I  thought  I  heard  you 
say  the  columns  were  to  be  painted  in  fresco  ?  * 

'  It  is  the  wall  behind  the>  columns  that  is  to  be  in 
fresco,^  he  replied. 

I  saw  instantly  what  was  the  intention,  arid  doubtless 
the  Doric  temple  will  be  beautiful,  as  are  all  King 
Ludwig^s  creations ;  still  I  must  regret  tho  destruction  of 
our  ideal  barbaric  temple,  with  its  vast  extent  of  plain 
gleaming  out  beyond  the  gorgeously  tinted  columns  I 
As  yet,  my  imagination  feels  it  to  be  inhnitcly  grander 
than  the  correct  Doric  temple,  with  its  rows  of  busts  of 
great  men  placed  within  it.  What  have  human  beings  to 
do,  however  great,  in  the  presence  of  a  Bavaria  ? 

It  is  a  strange  ascent  up  into  the  Bavarians  head,  where 
you  sit  within  her  face  upon  bronze  sofas ;  and  through  a 
loop-hole  in  the  rich  mass  of  her  hair  can  gaze  out  over 
the  distant  city  and  across  the  plain  towards  the  dreamy 
Alpine  chain.  It  is  a  strange  ascent,  and  yet  a  stranger 
descent,  by  that  slender  iron  staircase,  which  in  the  gloom 
at  times  seems  lost  in  the  rough  dark  chasm  into  .which 
you  are  descending ;  you  feel  held  up  by  an  irou  network 
in  the  centre  of  a  wild  cavern  of  volcanic  roQk. 

Next  month  is  to  be  the  great  Bavaria  Festival. 

Sq^temher  22d.  —  It  is  a  pity  Justina  cannot  see  our 
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new  abode !  Even  she  would  be  satisfied.  We  liad  A 
fresh  hunt  for  lodgings^  Clare  and  I ;  not  alter  romantic 
lodgings  in  mills  or  at  carpenters^— we  had  had  enough 
of  that  with  Justina  — but  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
aristocratic  Ludwig  Strasse,  where,  now  that  Michaelmas 
is  nearly  arrived^  and  everybody  flitting,  lodgings  may  be 
had. 

The  instant  we  entered  our  present  rooms,  we  ex- 
claimed with  one  voice,  '  Here  is  our  home ! '  The 
rooms  have  elegant  walnut  furniture  in  them,  are  beau- 
tifully clean,  and  the  situation  is  delicious] y  quiet :  there 
is  no  more  dirt,  no  more  slovenliness,  and  there  are  no 
more  bad  stenches!  You  enter  tlie  house  by  a  clean, 
airy,  square  passage  through  the  regular  heavy  JPar^e- 
cochire  of  a  German  house,  and  ascend  to  the  different 
etages  by  a  beaulilully  clean  oak  staircase.  On  the  llrst 
floor  I  see  a  Professor  lives ;  on  the  second  lives  a  Major ; 
and  on  the  third  live  we  I  But  we  do  not  live  all  alone 
in  the  little  dwelling,  of  course.  We  have  the  rooms 
fronting  the  street;  and  the  Frau  Rentsbeanilinn  Thekla 
Victoria  Carolina  WerlT — Anglice^  Mrs.  Tax-gatheress 
Thekla  Victoria,  dz».--*and  her  Frauiein  sister  Sancheo, 
live  at  the  back.  The  dwelling  belongs  to  Madame 
Thekla,  and  her  Frauiein  sister  is  the  servant.  She  was 
Tory  busy  scouring  the  day  we  came  to  look  at  the  rooms, 
and  she  has  been  scouring  every  day  since,  I  fancy. 
She  luis  one  of  the  most  peculiar  faces  I  ever  saw  —  a  . 
droll  face  —  ugly?  yet  agreeable :  she  is  a  character,  I 
am  certam.  These  two  old  souls  have  the  prettiest, 
cleanest,  little  pink^  not  white»wn»he6^  kitchen  that  ever 
was  seen,  cramful  of  ([uaint  pots  ami  pans,  and  tubs,  of 
every  shape  and  description  of  material  —  copper,  brass, 
tin,  earthenware,  delA,  china,  and  wood«  They  have 
also  a  room  opening  out  of  the  kitchen*   This  second 
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room  is  bed-room  and  parlor.  It  is  also  cramful  of  po8« 
sessions:  there  are,  first  of  all,  the  sister-heds,  with  a 
huge  crucifix  hanging  upon  the  wall  between  them; 
there  are  heavy  chests  of  drawers,  too,  and  quantiilcs  of 
Bohemian  glass,  and  a  portrait  of  the  departed  Mr.  Tax- 
gatherer.  Werfif,  very  smiUmg  and  wooden,  in  a  striped 
inifiT-waistcoat  and  blue  coat,  with  one  hand  in  his  waist- 
coat pocket;  and  the  portrait  also  of  the  Mr.  Tax-gath- 
erer's widow  when  she  was  his  young  wife,  some  twenty 
years  ago— a  lady  with  eyes  as  black  as  sloes,  her  hair 
dressed  in  tall  loops  upon  the  very  top  of  her  head,  and 
adorned  with  a  brilliant  tiara;  she  is  radiant  also  in  a 
gr^en  satin  dress  and  jcrimson  scarf.  The  young  wife  is 
represented,  of  course,  slimnier  than  the  widow  now 
apprurs.  Yet,  as  the  good  Madame  Thekla  sits  knitting 
beside  her  window  among  her  buds,  perched  up  there, 
almost  like  a  bird  herself,  upon  that  high  step  in  the 
window,  I  can  perceive  a  considerable  resemblance  be- 
tween the  luly  with  black  eyes  and  brilliant  tiara  and  the 
elderly  lady  in  the  dark  blue  and  white  striped  morning 
gown,  and  with  the  thin  black  hair  streaked  with  gray 
elaborately  plaited  low  down  in  the  neck. 

Birds  and  clocks,  one  would  say,  were  Madame  Thekla's 
passion  —  at  least  birds  are  :  clocks,  I  am  assured,  were 
the  passion  of  the  ^  blessed  Tax-gatherer.'  Here  are 
larks,  buntings,  blackbirds,  —  sparrows  even,  if  I  am  to 
believe  my  ears  and  eyes;  and  the  chirping,  whistling, 
pecking,  fluttering,  in  Madame  Thekla's  window  is  some- 
thing inconceivable!  I  wonder  she  does  not  go  crazy/ 
sitting  there  liour  after  hour  as  she  does. 

The  first  night  we  slept  here  I  feared  that  I  myself 
should  have  gone  crazy, — not  from  the  bivds  but  from 
the  clocks !  In  the  Werfis*  kitchen,  and  in  the  Werfis* 
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bed-room,  there  are  clocks,  all  of  which  may  be  heard 
striking  into  our  rooms;  one  of  them  is  a  cuckoo-elock 
with  chimes,  and  in  each  of  our  rooms  there  is  a  time- 
piece: in  Clare's  room,  hanging  just  over  her  sofa,  is  a 
picture  of  a  gloomy  cathedral,  —  it  has  a  clock  which 
booms  forth  the  hours  and  the-  quarters  with  chimes,  also ! 
What  an  astonishment  it  was  to  us  when  *  the  cathedral 
first  boomed  forth  the  time  !  Clare  sprang  up  from  the 
sofa,  where  she  had  been  resting  herself  after  the  fatigi^e 
of  flitting,  as  though  she  had  been  shot.  Opposite  to  my 
bed  stands  a  French  time-piece  like  a  small  temple. 
Madame  Thekla  seems  maliciously  to  place  her  clocks 
precisely  where  they  may  most  unpleasantly  remind  one 
of  the  flight  of  time.  All  through  that  first  night  how 
those  clocks  did  chime  —  liours  and  qaartors,  quarters  and 
hours,  like  mad  things !  And  as  the  clocks  were  not 
particularly  accurate,  they  chimed  one  after  another  till 
the  whole  hour  was  a  mass  of  chimes  — booming,  tinkling, 
striking  higli  luul  low,  slow  and  fast,  till  one  grew  frautic. 
I  was  certainly  only  restrained  by  my  good  angel  from 
starting  up  and  dashing  the  temple  to  pieces. 

*  Oh,  Madame  Thekla  1  ^  cried  I,  the  next  morning,  <  we 
must  have  these  clocks  stopped,  they  drive  us  mad  ;  they 
will  kill  us  ! ' 

*  DonH  the  gracious  young  ladies,  then,  like  to  know 

how  iho  time  passes  ?  '  remarked  the  astonished  Madame 
Thekla :  '  but  I  remember,  you  English  don't  like  clocks  : 
the  English  gentleman  who  once  lodged  here  also  disliked 
to  know  how  the  time  passed  ;  he  ran  into  my  room,  as 
you  have  done,  gracious  young  lady,  the  first  morning  he 
was  here,  like  a  mad  gentleman,  and  asked  me  why  there 
was  all  this  Devil's  music,^'—  [Teif/e2f»ilfti«»^]  -^yei^ 
^  Devil  ^s  music,*'  he  called  it !  and  said  if  it  went  00,  he 
should  set  oflf  I ' 
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*And  so  shall  we,  Madame  Theklal*  cried  I,  much 
•mused  ;  *  neither  can  we  stand  the  DeviPs  music  I ' 

Thank  heaven,  the  *  Devil's  music'  has  ended  in  our 
rooms,  but  in  Madame  Thekla's  it  still  chimes  on  ;  and 
Ihis,  together  with  the  carolling  of  the  larks,  awakes  me 
every  morning  hetimes. 

Yes;  we  imagine  that  we  shall  be  very  comfortable 
with  these  good  VVerfTs.  We  only  fear  they  may  be  too 
fm9.f  ;  they  are  so  very  good  to  us,  so  motherly,  so  over- 
kind  !  How  much  they  would  delight  in  our  being  ill  1 
Their  highest  delight  would  be  wrapping  us  up  in  bed  and 
making  us  drink  gruel  I  I  see  their  delighted,  yet 
anziousi  old  faces  administering  the  gruel  I  Pray  heaven 
they  may  he  disappointed  of  this  pleasure.  We  are  a 
regular  God-send  to  them,  I'm  sure;  for  we  are  their 
great  occupation.  When  they  have  said  their  prayers,  and 
eooked  their  dinner,  and  gossiped  with  a  neighbor,  they 
have  now  the  delight  of  caring  for  the  two  English 
Frdulein,  Their  astonishment  at  our  being  here  *all 
alone,  so  very,  very,  very  far  from  our  homes'  too,  as 
they  persist  in  our  being,  is  unbounded ;  and  they  persist, 
also,  in  our  being  *  so  very  young  ; '  and  this  astonishment 
is  only  equalled  by  their  astonishment  over  our  extraor- 
dinary, inconceivable  industry  I  and  as  it  happens,  since 
we  have  been  here,  we  have  been  anything  but  industrious  1 
Of  coarse,  if  we  are  not  arranging  our  goods  aiid  chattels, 
we  are  reading  or  writing,  or  sketching,  or  Clare  is  sing- 
ing at  the  piano.  Girls,  whether  English  or  foreign,  »do 
not  usually,  I  imagine,  sk  with  their  hands  folded  quietly 
before  them  all  day  long.  But  over  the  reading,  writing, 
sketching,  and  singing,  what  extraordinary  exclamations 
there  have  been  from  the  good  old  souls  I 

^Inmer  so  Jkisng  !  Immer  so  Jleissig!'* — *  Always 
so  industrious!  always  so  industrious!'  they  cry,  when 
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they  eater  our  rooms,  till  we  grow  quite  nervously  to 
dread  the  advent  of  the  sisters ;  —and  they  always  enter 
together,  the  one  to  direct,  the  other  to  execute ;  the  one 
pretends  to  dusi,  the  other  scours. 

In  my  eyes,  Fraulein  Sanchen  is  a  much  more  interest- 
ing pi^ison  than  the  widow  of  the  Tax-gatherer :  she,  poor 
Prftulein,  Is  always  either  scouring,  fetching  water  or 
wood,  or  cooking,  or  waitinsr  upon  us,  or  brushing  our 
shoes  and  dresses,  or  running  out  on  errands ;  she  is  never 
at  rest,  except  when  she  pxays  and  sleeps  for  a  few  hours 
—  and  that  is  indeed  only  for  a  very  few,  for  she  is  up 
ever  so  early,  as  soon  as  the  lark  begins  his  song,  in  order 
to  make  a  cup  of  coffee  for  her  ^  Frau  Sckwester^  as  she 
always  calls  her,  and  then  ^  to  make  her  lady  sister^s  hair,* 
as  she  expresses  it,  —  to  dress  her  sister's  hair  in  its  elab- 
orate plaits,  before  she  attends  to  us.  In  her  face  I  read 
a  touching  history  and  a  touching  look  of  humility— a 
look  as  though  her  inferiority  to  her  sister  in  station,  in 
riches,  and  in  good  looks,  was  always  present  to  her:  the 
same  consciousness  I  also  read  in  the  folding  of  her  large 
bony  hands,  which  have  grown  coarser,  and  bonier,  and 
harder,  than  nature  made  them,  by  all  this  scouring  and 
cleaning.  Poor  old  Fiaulein  !  I  foresee  that  thy  lank 
figure,  thy  strange  hard  face,  surmounted  with  thin  black 
locks,  and  adorned  with  brilliant  garnet  ear«rings,  and  thy 
scraggy  yellow  neck  surrounded  with  its  garnet  necklace, 
will  become  beloved  objects  to  me.  I  feel,  in  fact,  that 
I  shall  place  thee  in  a  warm  corner  of  my  heart,  poor  old 
Fraulein  I  Thou  art  one  whose  days  have  been  always 
passed  on  the  north  side  of  life.  I  doubt  whether  ever  a 
ray  of  sunshine  fell  upon  thy  spirit,  thou  good,  faithful, 
and  trusty  servant  I 

All  the  sunshine  has  fallen  upon  the  southern  days  of 
Madame  Tliekia!    She  is  niagmiiceut  indeed,  with  her 
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portly  figure,  her  wealth  in  furniture,  clocks,  birds,  gold 
watch  big  as  a  turnip,  lying  among  lavendered  piles  of 
linen  and  stockingB,  and  in  memory  of  the  departed  lov- 
ing and  beloved  Tax-gatherer !  But  it  is  to  the  despised, 
old  servant-sister  that  my  heart  turns.  Had  you  seen, 
though,  how  Madame  Thekla  took  the  poor  English 
Fraulein  under  her  maternal  sway,  and  conveyed  them  to 
their  new  home,  you  could  not  have  failed  to  like  Her 
either. 

She  came  in  gorgeous  attire  to  the  Steinhausers^  ac- 
companied by  a  man,  a  boy,  and  a  truck  to  convey  our 
trunks,  baskets,  cases,  easels,  and  nondescript  possessions, 
to  our  new  abode.  What  joy  beamed  in  her  round  face 
as  she  superintended  the  securing  of  boxes  upon  the  truck : 
our  big  washing-pans  filled  with  stray  over-shoes,  a  cof- 
fee-pot, and  *  tea-machine,'  especially  interested  the  good 
lady.  How  she  scolded  the  Steinhausers,  the  man,  the 
boy,  and  the  truck !  how  she  arranged,  bargained,  chat- 
tered! Clare  and  I,  carrying  various  household  gods  far 
too  precious  to  be  consigned  to  the  mercies  of  truck,  man, 
boy,  or  the  good  widow,  were,  though  much  encumbered 
with  our  precious  loads,  soon  fhr  ahead  of  the  train. 
,  Looking  back,  the  blue  bows  of  the  big  bonnet  and  the 
crimson  scarf  \verc  always  #een  in  violent  gesticulation 
over  the  pausing  truck. 

Flittiugs  in  Germany  are  much  more  amusing  than  in 
England  <—  and  in  England  they  are  often  comic  enough. 
About  the  quarter-days  in  Munich  you  see  the  drollest 
groups;  many  things  are  carried  by  hand;  soldiers  are 
much  employed,  also,  as  porters — and  this  gives  a  pecu- 
liar character  to  the  scene  of  a  flitting. 

The  other  day  I  saw  a  soldier  carrying  under  his  arm 
a  large  mirror,  with  a  gay  bonnet  tied  round  his  neck 
and  hanging  behind  his  back!   You  meet  s^rvant-girhi 
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stai^ring  benciath  hage  ^iyy-tods,*  the  ornaments  for 

the  windows,  and  the  children  of  the  house  carrying  their 
toys  and  their  mother's  work-boxes,  and  their  father's 
pipes.  You  know  in  Germany  your  neighbor's  dresses 
by  meeting  the  laundresses  bearing  them  home  through 
the  streets  upon  tall  poles,  like  gay  pennons;  and  at 
quarter-days  you  become  acquainted  with  your  neighbor's 
furniture  as  it  progresses  along  the  streets  also. 

Our  moving  was,  of  course,  very  interesting  to  our 
opposite  neighbors.  The  Ap[)lcslions  were  all  alive  to  it! 
So  were  the  students,  and  their  big  white  dog,  who  live  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Appleshoes ;  the  young  man  with  the 
fiery  red  beard,  and  the  youth  with  the  flaxen  locks ;  — 
they  will  have  lost  a  great  amusement,  I  fear,  now  we  are 
gone  ;  for  our  goings  out  and  comings  in  were  apparently 
very  interesting  to  them.  As  to  the  Steinhauseis,  they 
were  all  on  the  qtU  vive! 

Clare  and  I  vastly  enjoyed  the  fun. 
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THB  STTTDIO  AJXD  H0V8K  OF  SCHWANTHALBR  THE  SCULPIOS. 

ScpL  29th.  —  We  have  just  returned  from  Schwan- 
tbaler^s  studio ;  which  is  situated  in  a  street  leading  out  of 
the  city  towards  the  great  Theresa  Meadow,  where  stands 
tliu  colossal  Bavai  i:L.  The  street  was  formerly  called  the 
Lerchen  Sirasse,  but  now  it  is  the  Schwanthahr  Strasse,  in 
memoiy  of  the  great  sculptor.  Ludwig  too  Schwanthaler 
was  born  in  Munich — was  educated  in  Munich  —  worked 
and  immortalized  his  name  in  Munich  —  and  in  Munich 
he  died.^  His  dwelling-house  is  in  the  same  street  as,  and 
opposite  to,  the  studio,  which  is  a  white  and  rather  low 
building,  standing  back  from  the  street,  and  forming  three 
sides  of  a  small  court.  The  fourth  side  would  be  formed 
by  the  dwelling-house  —  a  long  building  of  one  story— 
were  it  not  that  the  studio  and  the  house  are  divided  by 
tiie  street. 

The  Schwanthaler  Strasse,  like  most  of  the  streets  in 
the  newer  quarters  of  Munich,  spite  of  its  gaily  painted 
houses,  with  their  tints  of  pale  greens,  puiks,  greys,  and 

salmon  colors, ^heir  long  rows  of  bright  windows,  and 
often  their  clustering  vines  and  creepers,  through  which 
peeps  forth  here  and  there  the  white  statue  of  the  Madon<* 
na  and  Child,  or  a  fresco  of  the  Madonna  or  some  saint, 
has  a  strange  air  of  quietness,  almost  of  desertion  about  it. 
No  one  is  seen  passing  to  and  fro, — all  is  silent,  as  if  sunk 
in  a  calm  dream. 
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The  little  court-yard  of  Schwanthaler^s  studio  is  espe* « 

cially  quiet,  and  the  gravel  is  thickly  s[)rinkled  with  small 
weeds.   The  foldtog*doors  of  the  studio  open,  —  and  as 
we  step  into  the  long  gallery,  before  us  rise,  relieving  . 
themselves  against  a  dull  red  wall,  the  colossal  figures  of 
the  Hermann' Schlachl  or  'Battle  of  Arminius'  —  the 
frieze  for  the  northern  pediment  of  the  Walhalla  at  Batis- 
bon.    Hermann,  in  his  winged  helmet,  grasps  his  terrific 
sword,  pausing  for  a  moment  in  his  slaughter;  his  strong 
feet  press  the  reeds  and  mosses  of  the  morass,  like  the 
feet  of  a  destroying  angel, — his  matted  locks  are  blown 
back  from  his  relentless  brows,  and  he  gazes  down  cm  the 
fallen  and  struggling  foes  around  him.    On  the  one  hand 
are  the  Koman  combatants :  on  the  other,  a  bard,  a  female 
seer,  with  loosened  hair  wreathed  with  oak-leaves,  and 
face  raised  with  a  wild  visionary  look  about  it,  and  Her- 
mann's old  dying  father, —  Hermann's  wile,  an  Amazon- 
ian  woman,  bending  over  him«    We  stand  in  the  veiy 
heart  of  the  old  German  world, — are  transported  to  those 
mighty  forests  inhabited  bv  aTit^mtic  race  and  by  fabulous 
dragons.    We  are  among  beings  of  an  elder  world,  large 
of  limb,  and  of  perfect  proportions.   They  have  had 
space  and  time  to  develop  themselves  in  those  primeval 
forests.    They  are  not  savages ;  it  is  not  mere  physical 
strength  and  bc  iuty  that  they  possess.    They  are  endowed 
with  a  strange  intellectual  beauty  and  power  that  make  the 
gazer  breathless.   With  the  grandeur  and  simplicity  and 
power  of  the  antique,  the  sculptor  has  united  a  fresh  ele- 
ment—the wild  mysterious  poetry  belonging  to  the  my- 
thology of  the  North.   His  gods  are  not  Jupiteis  and 
Apollos,  but  Thors  and  Odins.    They  have  a  mystery  and 
a  grand  undeveloped  intellectuality  about  them  which 
kindle  the  soul  as  does  the  rude,  jagged  peak  of  an  alp,  jor 
the  sound  of  thunder,  or  like  the  sight  of  a  sea  or  of  a  vast 
plain. 
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This  wonderful  group  of  the  Hermann- Schlacht  stretches 
along  ODC  side  of  the  gallery.  At  one  end  stands  casts  from 
three  figures  in  the  Bohemian  Walhalla ;  one  of  which  — 
Wenzell  — is  peculiarly  beautiful,  and,  from  the  almost 
feminine  character  of  the  countenance  turned  towards 
heaven  in  an  inspiration  of  intense  love,  and  from  the  rich 
medteeval  costume  in  which  the  figure  is  clothed,  might 
readily  be  mistaken  for  Joan  of  Arc.  The  entrance  to 
the  gallery  is  guarded  by  two  stern  old  fellows,  —  Huss  and 
Ziska, —  also  from  the  Walhalla. 

It  would  be  too  long  a  business  to  attempt  to  particular- 
ize one-tenth  of  the  statues  which  enrich  this  wonderful 
studio.  This  gallery  of  which  I  have  spoken,  a  corres- 
ponding gallery  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  court-yard, 
and  a  lesser  one  connecting  the  two,  and  where  towers 
the  astounding  head  of  the  awful  Bavaria,  are  crowded 
with  works  more  or  less  successful,  from  the  brain  of 
this  great  sculptor,  who  died  in  his  forty-sixth  year,  and 
the  last  ten  years  of  whose  life  were  an  almost  incessant 
martyrdom. 

Schwanthaler's  works  may  be  divided  into  three  classes: 
—Firstly,  those  belonging  to  the  old  Scandinavian  world, 
and  the  age  of  Saga,  of  which  the  Bavaria,  the  Hermann, 
and  the  Libussa  may  be  taken  as  the  types;  secondly,  the 
medisBval;  and  thirdly  —  alas,  that  Schwanthaler  should 
have  succumbed  to  the  dire  necessity  I— portraits.  There 
are  various  colossal  and  illustrious  dukes,  electors,  kings, 
and  emperors,  to  whom  he  has  certainly  succeeded  in 
giving  an  air  of  stern  dignity ;  and  there  are  various 
monuments  to  men  illustrious  in  other  ways, as  Goethe, 
Jean  Paul,  (fee. ;  but  all  these  statues  are  very  mediocre 
in  the  presence  of  the  Hermann,  the  Libussa,  or  the  four 
statues  of  the  Rivers  which  adorn  a  fountain  in  Vienna. 

Schwanthaler  revelled  in  the  old  legendaiy  world  $  his 
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8ubj€!bts  are  bards  and  seers  as  well  as  warriors  and  ama- 

zons.  The  Libussa  is  as  unique  as  the  old  Bohcmiaa 
legend  itself.  Once  having  seen  that  gloriously  beautiful 
damseli  with  ber  indescribable  coimteDaoce^  —  which  is 
a  strange  mingling  of  the  amazon,  the  enchantress,  and 
the  loving  woman,  —  who  can  forget  her  ?  Yet  who  can 
describe  her«  as  she  stands  there  io  her  power  and  digni^^ 
—the  massive  waves  of  hair  flowing  down  fVom  her 
shoulders,  —  the  rich  folds  of  her  somewhat  quaint  dra- 
pery falling  in  ample  abundance  round  her  noble  form, — 
one  strong  yet  exquisitely  moulded  hand  resting  on  her 
bip,  whilst  the  other  holds  an  unfolded  scroll  ?  Yes,  pre* 
cisely  thus  must  she  have  stood  when  consulted  by  her 
future  husband,  then  a  puor  knight,  as  to  his  fate  in  life  i 
and  when  the  astounding  future,  which  she  will  scarcely 
acknowledge  to  herself,  much  less  to  him,  has  been  re* 
vealed  to  her.  I'fuis  n^ist  she  liave  stood,  as  she  said, 
Wait  till  the  evening,  when,  having  cousuiled  my  books, 
i  will  tell  thee  1 '  And  again  when  evening  came,  and 
she  said,  *  Wait  till  the  dawn,  when  I  shall  have  consulted 
my  dream !  * 

There  is  the  ^Beautiful  Melusina^  also,— which,  how* 
ever,  is  inferior  to  the  Libussa  |  and  there  are  a  number 
of  nymphs  and  river^gods  all  belonging  to  this  class,  full  of 
a  spirit  as  grand  as  that  of  the  antique,  but  totally  different. 
Having  hastily  passed  through  Schwantlialer's  studio,— 
which,  with  his  collection  of  casts  from  his  principal 
works,  he  has  bequeathed  to  the  Munich  Academy — let  us 
enter  his  house  on  the  other  side  of  the  street — that  house 
where  he  led  his  dreamy,  solitary,  strange,  fantastic  life. 
We  first  enter  a  kind  of  private  studio.  Several  casts 
froni  his  works  stand  there;  a  bcriiiiit'u]  drawing  of  tlio 
Mermmn'Schlachl  bangs  above  a  long  writing-table.  The 
house  appears  to  consist  of  but  one  suite  of  rooms  on  the 
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grouDd-floor.  You  ascend  two  or  three  steps  aad  find 
yourself  in  a  simply  furnished  but  elegant  sitting-room,-*^ 
of  course  with  an  uncarpeted  6oor.  Various  pictures  hang 
about  the  .Willi i3,  —  none,  however,  of  remarkable  excel- 
lence ;  a  variety  of  sun-pictures  of  his  friends,  and  views 
of  the  Bavaria^  The  walls,  if  I  remember  correctly,  are 
of  a  self-colored  green ;  and  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  room  is  a  few  statuettes  placed  on  brackets.  Above 
the  soia  hang  the  sculptor's  first  and  last  sketches.  The 
first  sketchy  or  father  carving,  is  a  rude,  Httle  bas-relief, 
in  a  black  wooden  frame;  two  quaint  old  figures  drinking, 
and  round  it  hangs  a  withered  wreath  of  bay.  The  last 
sketch  is  the  figure  of  a  warrior  drawn  in  charcoal. 

A  lesser  room  opens  from  this  one ;  its  character,  how- 
ever,  is  the  same.  Nevertheless,  a  few  things  struck  me 
in  it.  Fronting  the  door  is  a  shrine  of  medieeval  charac- 
ter, although  of  modem  workmanship  —  one  of  thoso 
•brines  with  folding-doors.  The  figure  within  it  seemed 
to  be  neither  a  Madonna  nor  yet  a  common-place  saint, 
but  an  angel  with  outstretched  wings.  Just  within  the 
shnne  stood  two  little  swans,  each  with  piece  of  money 
suspended  by  a  blue  ribbon  from  its  neck  —  a  play  upon 
the  name  Sckwan-ikaler.  The  other  thing  which  caught 
my  attention  was  a  singular  driuking-cup,  formed  from  a 
tree-root;  its  stem,  curling  and  twisting  in  a  strange  gro- 
tesque manner,  swelled  out  to  form  the  cup,  which  was 
lined  with  gold.  The  lid  or  cover  was  a  mass  of  small 
loots  and  strange  knobs  and  deformed  growths.  As  yoit 
looked  more  attentively  at  it,  behold  I  you  saw  the  figure 
of  a  knight  fighting  his  way  through  those  roots  as  throi-^h 
tile  stems  of  an  enchanted  forest :  now  he  rested  and 
•lept,  now  he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  a  hermit  in 
hie  cell.  It  is  a  strange,  grotesque  fancy.  Schwanthaletf 
had  carved  it  at  his  leisure,  and  was  very  fond  of  it ;  he 
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and  his  friends  used  to  drink  out  of  it  on  his  birth-and 

k 

name-days* 

We  next  entered  his  bed-chamber,  which  opened  out 
of  this  room,  and  was  also  on  the  ground-floor^  —  a  quiet 

holy-looking  little  room.  Some  pictures  wure  hung  on  the 
walls,  and  on  the  porcelain  stove  stood  a  statuette  of  Thor- 
waldsen^s  Christ.  The  window  opens  into  a  garden  ;  and 
the  branches  of  a  vine  are  twined  across  it,  so  as  in  summer 
to  form  a  lovely  green  biind  of  leaves,  —  which  is  by  no 
means  uacommon  here,  and  the  efiect  of  which  is  verjr 
pretty  and  poetical*  Here  stood  the  bed  on  which  the 
sculptor  had  died,  —  where  his  eyes  had  closed  upon  this 
world.  Strange  wild  tales  are  told  of  his  last  illness,  as  he 
lay  on  this  bed.  'Wild  visions  even  then  haunted  his  brain, 
which  he  realized  around  him.  Sometimes  he  would  have 
men  brought  from  the  studio  and  arrayed  in  quaint  old  ar- 
mor, and  whilst  they  fought  and  wrestled  before  him  he 
would  lie  and  dream  of  combats  and  tournaments.  I  have 
heard,  also,  that  a  short  time  before  his  death,  on  the 
*  name-day'  of  a  relative  and  right  good  friend  of  his,  he 
moulded  in  clay,  as  he  lay  on  his  bed,  a  figure  of  his  friend, 
and  had  it  laid  out,  I  believe,  as  though  it  were  dead,  whilst 
two  of  his  workmen  from  the  studio,  disguised  as  good  and 
evil  spirits,  contended  for  the  body  —  the  evil  one,  much 
to  the  poor  friend's  consternation,  bearing  off  the  prize  I 
Shortly  after,  in  this  very  chamber,  still  stranger  visions — 
visions  more  awful  than  even  his  imagination  could  conjure 
up  —  burst  on  him  ;  and  he  himself  had  to  pass  through  a 
more  mysterious  struggle  than  any  combat  in  romance  — 
the  struggle  of  death  I 

The  cousin  of  Schwanthaler,  who  was  with  us,  brought 
out  from  a  cabinet  in  this  chamber  two  plaster  masks  :  one, 
taken  when  the  sculptor  was  sixteen,  showed  a  refined  del- 
icate face,  with  a  sensitive  expression  about  the  youthful 
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lips;  the  other  taken  iher  death  — the  same  face,  but 

how  matured  by  thought,  labor,  pain  —  beautiful,  ema- 
ciated, and  stamped  witti  the  seal  of  death  —  the  face  of 
one  who  bad  suffered  intensely,  but  had  attained  to  peace* 
I  know  how  he  looked  in  life,  too,  from  a  drawing  made 
of  him  by  Kaulbach.  It  is  a  face  which  from  its  delicacy 
might  have  been  a  woman's,  except  for  a  long  moustache 
that  conceals  the  beautiful  upper  lip,  and  for  the  strength 
of  the  strong  man^s  and  poet's  soul  which  gazes  out  of 
his  eyes.  These  are  very  large,  and  have  an  astonished 
look,  as  though  they  were  ever  seeing  visions  which  were 
not  of  this  world. 

We  now  pnid  a  vis!t  to  the  sanctum  sanctorum.  We 
descended  a  narrow  flight  of  some  five  or  six  steps  from 
the  bed-room  into  a  queer  little  apartment  half  under 
ground.  The  walls  were  stone;  two  small  windows 
lighted  it  —  one  of  stained  glass;  the  other,  quite  a  little 
loop-hole,  was  covered  on  the  outside  by  its  vine,  the 
leaves  of  which  in  summer  would  look  more  green  and 
tender  than  ever,  from  their  coming  in  such  sharp  con* 
trast  with  the  hard,  gloomy  stono  walls.  In  this  little 
cellar  there  was  just  room  for  a  small  stove,  a  bench  on 
which  about  three  people  might  sit  —  certainly  no  more  — 
and  a  table.  A  shelf  or  two  ran  along  the  walls ;  and  on 
these  stood  a  vast  variety  of  the  quaintest  old  guhlets  and 
drinking-cups.  Old  armor  and  strange  old  swords  hung 
upon  the  walls.  Here  Schwanthaler,  his  cousin  said, 
used  to  sit  for  hours ;  here,  too,  no  doubt,  he  saw  strange 
visions;  and  here,  too,  he  and  his  beloved  friends  — 
worthy  and  noble  friends!  —  used  to  ^it,  and  drink  wine 
out  of  the  queer  old  drinking-cup  with  its  knight  and 
hermit,  and  out  of  many  another  strange  old  goblet. 

Such  is  the  house  of  the  great  sculptor,  and  such  some 
of  the  old  memories  that  haunt  it. 


CHAPTER  X. 

^         TBS  OCTOBEE  <V0LKS-FB8T/ 

Next  Suiiday,  October  6th,  commences  the  great  Peo- 
ple's Festival,  aod,  in  celebration  of  this,  the  Enthulling 
—the  uncovermg,  the  unveiling,  or  whatever  it  is  called, 
of  the  great  Bavaria  statue  takes  place.  Thursday,  the. 
3d,  was  annoiinccd  as  the  day  of  the  Bavaria  festival ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  it  seems  next  to  impossible,  although 
to*tnorrow  is  Thursday,  to  ascertain  what  really  will  take 
place.  The  newspapers  and  announcements  on  the  walls 
have  been  contradicting  one  another,  day  after  day,  this 
week  past.  Neither  can  you  discover  where  tickets  are 
to  be  obtained  for  the  seats  erected  on  the  meadow. 

Thursday  evening.  —  Rain !  rain !  and  it  has  rained  all 
day.  'i  iiere  has  been  no  festival,  and  people  are  uncer- 
tain whether  there  will  be  any  to*morrow. 

Saturday  evening,  —  It  rained,  rained,  rained  all  ye» 
terday,  and  there  was  no  festival.  Crowds  of  strangers 
are  here  to  witness  the  ceremony^  and  there  is  nothing 
but  rain. 

The  King  and  Queen  of  Saxony,  the  King  and  Queen 

of  Greece,  the  Duchess  of  Modeim,  King  Ludwig  and  his 
Queen,  King  Max  and  his  Queen^  all  returned  for  the 
^nd  day ;  and  all  is  put  an  end  to  by  the  rain !  The 
town  is  full  of  peasants,  drawn  hither  several  days  before 

the  conuneuceiiiunt  uf  their  festival,  in  expectation  o( 
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wftnessing  the  greatest*  festival  of  ail — the  revealing  of 
that  august  presence  before  whom  their  games  and  fes* 

tivities  henceforth  are  to  take  place. 

And  it  rains  to-day  more  incessantly  and  violently  even 
than  yesterday !  It  is  precisely  like  the  commencement 
of  a  second  deluge ;  as  thotigh  the  tdol-wovshipping  Bava- 
rians  were  to  be  swept  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Spite  of  the  rains  all  icind  of  rumors  are  flying  about 
But  the  gloom  of  evening  is  come  down,  and  the  colossus 
is  still  awaiting  her  grand  inauguration.  There  is  some- 
thing very  fine  to  my  imagination  in  the  idea  of.  that  sub- 
lime, completed  figure,  night  and  day  awaiting,  amid  the 
soUtude  of  the  plain  and  the  desolation  of  the  stormy 
autumn,  the  grand  day  of  her  honor ;  she  so  awfully  calm 
and  unmoved  by  all  the  anxiety,  royal  anxiety,  people's 
anxiety,  surging  around  her ;  as  calm  and  unmoved  by 
earthly  care,  by  earthly  glory,  as  the  spirit  of  her  Creator 
—  as  Scliwanthuler's  spirit  now  is  I  One  mi^jht  almost 
fancy  that  nature  mourned  in  these  clouds  and  rain  over 
the  absence  of  Schwanthaler  and  his  friend  Lazarini— 
his  ^  right-hand,^  as  he  called  him  —  who  like  him  sleeps 
the  long  sleep  of  death.  * 

Sunday,  —  Whatever  may  be  done  about  the  Bavaria 
festival,  the  People's  festival  began,  as  it  has  done  for 
tnany  a  long  year,  spite  of  weather  or  anything  else,  on 
this  first  Sunday  in  October.  At  12  o'clock,  therefore, 
aii  Munich  was  in  motion,— citizens  and  peasants  all 
armed  with  umbrellas  of  various  hues,  from  scarlet  to  th# 
color  of  the  most  faded  and  decaying  of  autumnal  leaves, 
from  olive-green  and  ultramarine  blue^to  buff  and  indigo; 
while  the  streets  and  roads  were  thronged  with  peasants* 
carts  and  vehicles  of  every  description. 

When  we  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  we  beheld 
a  large  wagon  decked  out  with  flags  and  vegetables  I 
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The  sides  a  mosaic  of  cabbages,  turnips,  bect-roots,  car* 
rots— a  market^gardener's  triumphal  car.  Tall,  tapering, 
crimson  beet-roots,  formed  elegant  pinnacles  at  each  cor- 
ner, while  cabbage-lea?es,  anicbokes,  and,  cauliiiowers, 
were  converted  into  the  quaintest  ornaments.  It  was  like 
something  in  a  pantomime,  or  more  properly  a  carntyal* 
show.  Every  streci,  every  lane  leading  towards  the 
meadow,  swarmed  with  people. 

The  meadow  itself  formed,  as  it  were,  an  immense 
theatre ;  temporary  seats  being  erected »  and  artificihl  ter- 
races formed  for  the  convenience  of  the  spectators  :  on  one 
hand  was  the  elevation  for  the  orchestra,  on  another  cov- 
ered seats  for  people  of  quality ;  and  everywhere  standing 
places  for  the  immense  crowds.  At  the  foot  of  this  natural 
amphitheatre  runs  the  race-course,  containing  within  its 
circumference  various  erections  for  the  festival.  Precisely 
opposite  the  place  appointed  for  the  orchestra  and  deco* 
rated  seats,  and  separated  from  them  by  the  race-course, 
which,  amid  the  many-colored  crowd,  told  like  a  broad 
green  ribbon,  stood  the  royal  tent  on  a  wooden  platform, 
a  conspicuous  object,  striped  white  and  blue,— the  Bava« 
rian  colors,  and  in  form  not  unlike  a  monster  umbrella. 
The  raised  wooden  seats  were  all  tastefully  adorned  with 
festoons  and  wreaths  of  spruce-fir,  intermixed  with  dra- 
peries of  blue  and  white.  Whole  woods  of  spruce*fir 
must  have  been  plundered  for  the  occasion  ;  for,  not 
content  with  garlands  and  green  walb,  rows  and  rows 
of  trees,  smart,  stiff,  healthy  fir-trees — the  genuine  Ta»* 
nen  Baume  of  German  poetry  and  romance,  were  planted 
about  the  meadow,  and  shaded  every  little  wine  and  beer-^ 
shop.  From  the  royal  tent  to  the  people's  pump,  every 
erection  bad  its  green  spruce-fir  wreaths  and  its  waving 
banners. 

We  seated  ourselves  on  one  of  the  raised  seats  nearest 
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the  city ;  consequejdily  farthest  from  the  Bavaria.  Behind 
B8  were  stalied  a  number  of  priae^hones;  and  behind 
other  seats,  answering  to  ours,  but  beyond  the  royal  tenti 
were  stalled  the  prize-cattle.  We  had  an  excellent  view 
of  the  royal  tent,  and  the  arrival  and  reception  of  the 
various  royalties.  Lines  of  soldiers  in  their  blue  uniform 
were  drawn  up  along  the  race-course  on  either  hand  of 
the  tent;  the  orchestra  was  already  filled  with  .six  military 
bands,  amongst  whom  were  ninety  drummers  1  A  station* 
ary  human  mass  met  the  eye  everywhere,  and  ever  and 
anon  a  gay  carriage,  witli  brilliant  outriders  and  servants, 
rolled  along  the  race-course  ;  and  halting  before  the  pavU* 
ioo,  you  saw  ladies  in  delicate-colored  bonnets,  and  g^n* 
tlemen  in  rich  uoiforms  alight,  ascend  the  steps,  and  pass 
beneath  the  awning  of  white  and  blue.  Tli*  re  wlis  an 
undulatiog  movement  in  the  gay  crowd  as  though  a  wind 
had  passed  over  a  brilliant  flower-bed— a  courtly  dumb* 
^ow,  as  seen  from  our  station,  of  mutual  recognition; 
one  scarlet  unilonn  ever  conspicuous  as  a  tall  red  poppy; 
and  a  lady^s  emerald-green  satin  mantle  giving  contrast  to 
il  like  a  large  green  leaf. 

Already  the  tent  was  filled  with  a  brilliant  throngs  when 
the  cannon  from  the  walls  of  the  RuhmeshaUc  thundered 
forth  that  King  Max  was  on  his  way ;  and  as  the  smoke 
rolled  off  in  white  volumes,  above  rose  that  majestic 
hand  of  the  Bavaria,  with  its  oaken  wreath !  Again  and 
again  tiie  cannon  sounded,  and  King  Max,  accompanied  by 
bis  brother.  King  Otho,  splendidly  attired  in  his  Albanian 
costume,  and  attended  by  a  train  of  cavalry,  daslied  up  to 
the  tent.  The  people  shouted  ;  two  kings  had  arrived,  but 
a  third  was  yet  expected  —  the  ivmg  of  Saxony,  who  soon, 
accompanied  by  two  ladies,  in  a  dark  open  carriage,  with 
outriders  and  servants  in  green,  made  his  appearaDca. 
Ail  iiiu  c^ipected  royalists  were  now  there,  and  the  six 
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military  baada,  with  their  ninety  drummers^  struck  up  out 
National  Anthem  —  their  Volks^Hifmiu^  or  People Vhymn, 

as  the  Germans  call  it. 

The  first  erent  of  the  festival  was  the  arrival  of  out 
friend,  the  gay  vegetable-wagon,  with  blue  and  white  flags 
flying  from  its  beet-root  pinnacles,  and  preceded  by  a  pro* 
cession  of  gardeners*  daughters  in  broad  straw  hats 
trimmed  with  green  ribbons,  lilac  boddices  and  full  white 
sleeves,  bearing  in  their  hands  ofleringi  of  fruits  and 
flowers  for  the  King  and  Queen,  from  the  good  gardeners 
of  Bamberg.  After  the  daughters  came  the  gardeners 
themselves,  one  of  them  bearing  with  much  pomp  a  silver 
cup.  Wagon  and  procesaion  took  their  stand  behind  the 
royal  pavilion. 

Tiic  iiorses,  mettlesome,  high-bred  creatures,  were  now 
led  forth,  one  by  one,  before  the  royal  tent  by  what  we 
should  in  England  call  farming-men  rather  than  grooms,  ~ 
countrified-looking  fellows  in  sliort  jackets  of  coarse  blue 
cloth,  with  their  legs  cased  in  long  boots  of  black  leather, 
and  wearing  broad-brimmed  beaver  hats  glorying  in  a 
remarkable  lerrgth  of  nap.  Behind  each  curveting  horse 
walked  his  owner  and  rearer,  the  peasant  who  had  gained 
the  prizes,  which  he  bore  in  his  hand,  a  gay  little  flag,  a 
small  book  bound  in  blue,  with  a  long  blue  roll,  containing 
his  diploma,  to  which  was  oAen  attached  a  little  silver 
cross,  hanging  by  a  red  ribbon.  There  was  something 
singularly  stolid  and  sullen  in  the  countenances  of  these 
men,  which  not  even  their  prizes,  nor  the  small  sum  of 
money  which  often  accompanied  them,  could  remove. 
There  was  a  long  array  of  these  prize  steeds,  bumpkin 
grooms,  and  discontented-looking  proprietors ;  the  monot^ 
ony  of  the  whole  scene  only  occasionally  broken  l>y  an 
old  vvonian  or  two  being  kicked  down,  —  and  by  a  sudden 
shower,  which  led  to  the  uniuxling  of  some  thousands  oS 
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iimbreUas,  and  which  made  the  whole  crowd  resemble  a 
garden  with  full-blown  dome-like  flowers  of  every  huej 
above  which  rose  the  white  and  blue  monarch  flower  of 
the  entire  garden. 

After  the  horses  came  the  cattle.  Monster  bulls,  eviU 
browed,  with  stooping  heads  and  fettered  hoofs^  dun* 
colored  and  tawny,  cream-colored  and  brown,  garlanded 
as  if  ior  sacriiice,  were  led  along,  followed  by  their 
masters  with  their  prizes,  banners,  and  other  gifls.  Noir 
eame  a  young  bull,  less  hideous  and  evil-looking,  led  by  h 
stalwart  peasant-womaii ;  or  a  gentle  cow  and  calf,  also 
with  garlanded  brows  and  necks  and  with  tinkling  bells, 
telling  of  Alpine  pastures,  conducted  by  a  Tyrolean  girl. 
And  the  cattle-show  was  over. 

Next,  with  much  parade,  and  the  marching  about  of 
blue  and  white-clad  heralds,  and  the  fluttering  of  prize 
banners,  and  riding  about  in  much  agitation  of  the  Festi* 
val  Committee,  the  race-horses  were  brought  out  before 
the  King.  A  different  race,  truly,  was  tins  to  Epsom  or 
Newmarket.  And  primitive  and  innocent  indeed  must 
these  races  seem  to  the  knowing  men  of  the  turf,  when  it 
k  recollected  that  the  owners  of  the  racers,  the  grooms 
and  jockeys,  —  all  the  racing  cortege,  in  fact,  —  are  oblig- 
ed to  attend  a  mass  especially  celebrated  for  them  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  that  the  racers  mostly  belonged 
to  farmers,  and  that  tbe  jockeys  were  not  permitted  to  ride 
unless  they  brought  certificates  of  good  conduct  and  indus- 
try from  the  schoolmasters  of  their  respective  villages. 
Betting,  in  a  small  way,  no  doubt  there  was ;  and  the 
excitement  was  considerable,  ns  the  poor  little  village 
lads,  with  their  flying  sashes,  rushed  again  and  again 
rouDd  the  course ;  but  a  more  harmless  race  could  hardly 
be  imagined.  It  was  soon  over.  Money  and  banners 
were  again  distributed  to  the  sound  of  music.    The  mon- 
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archs,  and  their  court,  returned  with  the  sound  of  cannon^ 
in  a  long  train  of  gay  carriages ;  the  people  shoated,  and 
gradually  dispersed  themselves  over  the  meadow  for  so* 

cial  drinking,  snnoking,  love-making,  and  gossip,  beneath 
the  garlanded  and  &r-tree  shadowed  drinking  booths  and 
sheds. 

Monday,  —  This  morning,  Clare  and  I  started  for  the 
meadow  early  in  the  forenoon.  The  day  was  cold,  grey 
and  damp  ;  the  ground  wet,  trampled  and  muddy.  Thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  dead  bodies  covered  the  field  — 
the  bodies  of  little  mice,  which  abound  in  most  German 
land,  and  which  live  by  myriads  in  the  Theresien  VViese, 
darting  away  ever  and  anon  from  before  your  feet  into 
their  holes.  It  had  been  a  great  slaughter-field  for  them. 
Another  feature  in  the  scene  was  the  passing  along  of 
drays  heavily  iaden  with  Munich  beer.  As  yet,  however, 
the  meadow  looked  desolate,  damp,  deserted,  and  particu* 
larly  uncomfortable.  We  began  our  explorations  by  visit* 
ing  a  long  shed  behind  the  royal  tent,  where  the  Bamberg 
Triumphal  Vegetable  Cur  had  taken  its  stand.  Only  im* 
agine  the  disappointment  of  these  poor  fiamberg  garden* 
ers  I  They  were  to  have  been  presented  to  the  King ;  but 
he  forgot  all  about  them,  and  drove  away  without  their 
grandeur  having  received  its  reward.  This  shed,  in  the 
centre  of  which  glowed  a  crown  made  of  gay  flowers^ 
contained  the  agricultural  prize  vegetables.  A  beautiful 
assemblage  of  rich  foliage,  ruddy  roots  and  graceful 
•heaves  of  corn,— *  a  very  cornucopia, —  the  abed  of  Co* 
res,  Autumnus,  and  Pomona.  There  was  a  tropical  char* 
acter  in  those  towering  spikes  of  Indian  corn,  in  those 
large  sprays  of  fan-like  artichoke  leaves,  in  those  gigantic 
beet*ioot  leaves,  in  their  intense  rich  green,  springing  from 
juicy  crimson  stems.  The  Munich  decorative  artists  might 
have  studied  them  with  profit.    Close  to  this  cornucopia 
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was  exhibited  a  mass  of  golden  and  white  silk,  — 
immense  quantities  of  it,  —  the  produce  of  silk-worms 
kept  by  a  variety  of  Bavarian  women,  at  the  head  of 
whom  are  the  two  Queens,  and  a  host  of  Princesses  and 
Duchesses.  There  is  an  endeavor  here  to  introduce  the 
silk- worm  into  Bavaria,  and  in  proof  of  what  had  already 
been  done,  beautiful  specimens  of  silks  and  satins  were 
exhibited,  which  had  been  maniifacturod  from  home- 
grown silk.  At  the  back  of  these  sheds,  a  lottery,  of 
prizes  of  six  and  twelve  Kreutzers  each  {2d,  and  Bd,)^ 
was  to  take  place  for  the  benefit  of  the  fair;  and  this  spot, 
later  ill  the  day,  was  a  place  of  great  resort  iur  the  coun- 
try people.  The  remainder  of  the  erections  outside  the 
race-course,  and  arranged  in  a  semi«circle,  were  drinking 
and  refreshment  booths,  furnished  with  benches  and 
tables,  and  all,  more  or  less,  prettily  decorated  with  fes- 
toons of  spruce-dr,  bourid  together  with  the  everlasting- 
drapery  of  white  and  blue,  with  fluttering  banners  and 
spruce-firs,  planted,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  give  shade 
and  beauty  to  the  space  around  liicm.  One,  quite  a  supe- 
rior booth,  had  a  regular  garden  fenced  in  with  spruce  fin 
-  This  we  entered,  and  were  supplied  with  delicious  hot 
sausages,  and  excellent  coffee  and  chocolate.  The  inte- 
rior was  very  pretty  with  scarlet  and  white  festooned  dra- 
pery. Guests,  as  yet,  were  few,  for  the  morning  was 
damp  and  cheerless. 

We  saw  on  the  meadow  but  one  solitary  '  round- 
about,' such  as  are  so  common  at  English  places  of 
popular  amusement,  and  among  the  Viennese  people,  and 
only  one  solitary  hand-organ  was  to  be  heard.  There 
was,  however,  a  raised  circular  platform  for  musicians, 
with  a  heavy  banner  of  red,  black, and  gold,  floating  over  it* 
The  whole  area,  including  this  settlement  of  good  cheer, 
tlie  refreshment  booths,  was  marked  out  by  spruce-firs 
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planted  at  regular  distances ;  each  tree  with  its  gay  banner, 

and  connected  with  its  neighbor  by  long  festoons  of  green 
wreaths ;  and  here  you  caught  sight  of  many  a  Teaiers 
and  Ostade  group.  Beyond  this  area,  and  between  it  and 
the  Bavaria,  a  portion  of  the  meadow  was  laid  out  in 
shooting-grounds,  with  targets  and  marks  of  various  de- 
scriptions. There  was  a  wooden  stag  to  be  shot  at,  as  he 
is  puUed  backwards  and  forwards,  between  two  clumps  of 
fir-trees,  and  a  bird  fixed  upon  a  high  pole,  looking  very 
like  a  sign  of  the  spread-eagle,  holding  in  its  beak  and 
claws  the  marks  at  which  the  shooter  is  to  aim.  On  the 
ground  stand  little  wooden  booths,  from  which  the  marks- 
men were  to  fire ;  with  plenty  of  long  sheds,  where  they 
might  assemble,  charge  their  pieces,  and  refresh  them* 
selves. 

While  we  stood  on  their  ground,  the  valiant  shooters^ 

with  sound  of  music  and  much  pageantry,  advanced  across 
the  plain,  their  blue  and  white  banners,  of  course,  *•  flutter- 
ing in  the  breeze,'  —  one  grows  quite  weary  of  these  ban- 
ners 1  ^  the  blue  and  white  heralds  of  yesterday,  and  the 
scarlet  trumpeters,  and  the  queer,  grotesque  fellows  in 
parli-coiored  slashed  jerkins  of  black  and  yellow  preceding 
them.  Then  came  these  ^  Friends  of  Shooting,*  as  they 
call  themselves-^ each  bearing  his  rifle  in  his  hand,  and 
wearing  a  sort  of  uniform, —  green  Tyrolean  peaked  hats, 
as  elegantly  decorated  with  feathers,  Howers,  and  ribbons, 
as  a  fashionable  bonnet,  or  sometimes  graced  with  a  tuft  of 
chamois-fur,  or  a  staring  owPs  or  eagle's  head.  Their 
coats  were  grey  and  loose,  with  green  cuffs  and  collars* 
But  their  heads  and  faces  were  far  more  striking  than  their 
costume.  Hard,  weather-beaten  men  were  they,  with 
grizzled  beards  and  snowy  eyebrows ;  or  youths,  agile  and 
active  as  the  chamois  of  their  native  Alps,  with  clear,  large 
eyes,  and  ruddyi  healthy  cheeks;  others,  midfile-aged^ 
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black  and  red-bearded,  men  whose  lires  had  been  passed 
aiDOOg  deep  woods  and  by  sedgy  lakes,  looking  for  game 
—  the  roe  and  the  boar.  There  was,  as  it  were,  a  fresh 
ttountaia  air  blowing  about  them,  a  sylvan  mountain 
strength,  as  they  marcljed  along,  each  shouldering  his 
piece.  Arrived  at  the  shooting  ground,  they  indefaligably 
shot  and  shot,  out  of  their  little  booths,  all  the  livelong  day. 
Crowds  were  soon  collected,  and  the  intensest  interest  pre* 
vailed  :  hut  we  were  soon  weary. 

We  wandered  ofi*,  therefore,  along  the  higher  plain,  with 
lon|(,  solemn  stretches  of  pine-wood  in  the  distance,  to  a 
picturesque  and  singularly  interesting  little  church,  at  the 
feet  of  whose  walls  we  found  that  a  bloody  skirmish  with 
the  Austnans  had  taken  place.  There  was  the  mound-like 
grave,  beneath  which  slept  the  eight  hundred  who  had 
.fidlen.  A  stone  chronicled  their  bravery,  and  how  they 
fell,  on  Christmas  Day,  1703.  Autumnal  shrubs  and 
flowejrs  shed  their  brilliant  leaves  upon  the  gieen  luxuriant 
grass.  It  was  a  quiet,  holy  little  grave-yard,  full  of  crosses, 
and  garlands,  and  flowers.  Upon  the  Church  wall  was 
painted  in  fresco  a  represeutation  of  the  skirmish  in  which 
an  old  Tyrolean  and  his  two  sons  are  being  struck  down 
by  the  Austrians;  and  above  the  tumult  of  the  strife  is 
their  apotheosis,  —  Christ  nceives  the  three,  who  rise  with 
garlanded  brows  mto  the  pure  light  of  heaven.  As  a  work 
of  art  it  is  very  feeble,  but  nevertheless,  the  feeling  is 
beautiful  and  poetk»l.  A  group  of  peasants  from  the  Fes* 
tivai  came  into  the  church-yard  whilst  we  were  there; 
muttered  a  pmyer  for  the  dead,  and  sprinkled  holy  water 
upon  the  grcten  mound.  When,  on  our  return,  we  reached 
the  meadow,  we  were  again  f^^reeted  by  the  unceasing 
rifle-shots,  and  found  the  booths  all  alive  with  i tasting, 
anging,  and  drinking.  Such  was  the  second  day  of  the 
VoIkS'fest,  * 
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7\te8day,—Thm  aflernoon  the  sun  shone  gloriously; 

the  Alps  clearly  showing  their  snowy  peaks,  as  though 
scarcely  twenty  miles  distant,  and  the  whole  scene  was 
really  gay  for  the  first  tinie.  The  terrace-mouad  and 
seats,  as  well  as  the  royal  tent,  now  abandoned  to  the 
public,  were  crowded  with  spectators,  all  eager  to  witness 
the  *  Olympic  Games.'  Ever  and  anon  resounded  the 
shots  of  those  indefatigable  sfaooteis,  still  shooting  away 
at  their  wooden  butts ;  they,  however,  were  no  longer  the 
objects  of  attraction.  Tan  was  scattered  over  that  part 
of  the  race-course  opposite  to  what  until  to-day  had  been 
called  the  Royal  tent,  and  this  was  the  arena  round  which 
pressed  an  impatient  crowd,  kept  back  by  green*clad 
gendarmes  seated  on  prancing  horses.  Already  a  very 
mosaic  of  heads  and  faces  lined  the  amphitheatre* 

There  was  a  cry  '  They  come  I  they  come ! '  and  . 
across  the  plain,  proceeding  from  the  city,  came  a  throng. 
Sounds  of  music  tloated  on  the  air,  banners  fluttered,  and 
now  marched  through  the  crowd,  first,  scarlet  and  gold* 
clad<*mu8icians,  then  a  band  of  youthful  heralds,  bearing 
the  blue  and  white  prize  banners  ;  then  little  girls,  with 
their  fair  hair  falling  in  ringlets  on  their  shoulders,  carry- 
ing garlands.  Thus  marched  in  six-and-twenty  stalwart 
youths,  wearing  tightly-fitting  canary-colored  jerkins, 
coiifaied  round  the  waist  by  a  black  leathern  belt ;  their 
arms,  their  heads,  their  necks  bare ;  their  legs  clothed  in 
tightly«>fitting  hose^  and  with  sandals  on  their  feet.  These 
all  were  bakers^  apprentices,  great  adepts  in  the  art  of 
wrestling,  even  froni  the  old  times,  when  certain  valiant 
Munich  bakers  won  great  renown  at  the  Battle  of  Miihl- 
dorf,  in  1322,  when  Ludwig  the  Bavarian  vanquished  his 
rival,  Philip  the  Handsome  of  Austria,  and  assumed  the 
imperial  crown.    It  is  this  Lud wig's  triumphal  entry  into 
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Munich,  after  this  Tictoiy,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 

fresco  on  the  Isar  Gate. 

Next  after  the  six-and-twenty  young  bakers  came  ten 
sturdy  young  wheelwrights,  in  the  midst  of  whom  was 
borne  a  quaint  old  wheel,  garlanded  with  wreaths  of  moss. 
Each  of  the  ten  rolled,  as  he  came  along,  a  gaily-painted 
wheel;  and  with  their  black  velvet  caps,  their  snowy 
shirts,  gay  with  blue-and^white  braces  crossed  over  breast 
and  back,  and  black  velvet  breeches  and  white  stockings, 
they  made  a  very  goodly  show.  The  quaint  old  wlieel 
which  was  borne  aloA,  and  around  which  ran  a  blacls- 
letter  legend,  is  a  precious  heir-loom  of  the  wheelwrights* 
guild.  It  was  made  in  one  day,  some  cerjtuiies  ago,  by  a 
young  wheelwright,  and  then,  by  him,  in  one  day  also, 
rolled  from  Augsburg  to  Munich,  a  distance  of  for^-one 
English  miles. 

The  musicians  took  their  place  above  the  arena ;  the 
heralds  withdrew  with  their  banners  to  either  side.  The 
bakers  arranged  themselves  in  a  half-circle,  and  the 
wheelwrights  stood  each  with  a  hand  on  his  wheel,  and 
then,  attended  by  the  festival  directors,  all  ] wearing  blue 
and  white  rosettes,  slowly  proceeded  along  the  race-course 
to  the  point  whence  they  were  to  commence  their  race. 
Anon,  with  rapid  pace,  they  shot  past,  man  and  wheel 
vying  with  each  other.  The  race-course  was  a  mile 
round ;  but  it  was  not  very  long  before  you  caught  sight, 
in  the  distance,  of  the  flying  men  and  wheels  coming  on 
to  the  goal.  On,  on  they  came,  three  or  four  near  togeth- 
er, the  rest  scattered  at  various  intervals  ;  one  far  behind* 
On,  on  they  came  I  The  first  is  here  1  But  what  a  coun- 
tenance!—  Pate  —  deadly  pale!  livid  almost!  Oh,  U 
was  a  fearful  sight !  And  each  panting  wretch,  as  he 
neared  the  goal,  had  the  same  ghastly  look.  The  first 
idea  was  that  they  would  faint,  or  drop  down  dead.  The 
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trumpets  bray  forth  the  victor's  triumph ;  they  pause,  pant, 
lean  upon  their  wheels,  and  the  wrestling  commences* 

I  myself  was  quite  uneasy  about  these  poor  wheel- 
wrights, and  wanted  to  sec  cloaks  thrown  over  them. 
But  no;  there  they  leant  upon  their  wheels,  and  remained 
so  leaning  till  the  end  of  the  day,  as  if  that  had  been  a 
part  of  their  duty. 

Spite  of  the  honor  w  ith  which  the  wrestling  inspired 
me,  I  was  conscious  of  a  strange  fascination  in  it.  There 
was  a  sayage  grandeur  about  the  whole  thing.  That  band 
of  tawny  men,  girt  with  their  black  belts,  glaring  defiance 
on  each  other,  then  irushing  madly  together,  winding  to- 
gether their  arms,  bearing  each  other  together  to  rhe  earth 
in  a  wild  frenzy,  looked  like  human  tigers.  You  grew 
sick,  breathless ;  yet  look  you  must.  And  as  each  cham- 
pion triumphed,  the  trumpets  announced  his  victory  1 

The  assembled  multitude,  breathless,  silent  thousands, 
added  a  wonderful  impressiveness  to  the  scene.  And  as 
you  turned  your  eyes  away  from  the  fierce  combatants 
and  the  eager  multitude,  there,  aiong  the  horizon,  lay  that 
glorious,  calm  Alpine  chain,  raising  its  jagged  peaks  into 
the  pure,  tender,  pale  green  sky,  along  which  lay  vast 
solemn  stretches  of  cloud.    It  was  a  striking  contrast. 

But  again  the  human  struggle  claimed  our  attention. 
It  was  now  a  trial  of  strength  with  huge  stones.  How 
fine  were  many  of  the  attitudes!  full  of  a  savage  poetry, 
which  I  know  not  well  how  to  convey  in  words.  It  was, 
in  fact,  the  sublimity  of  brute  force.  Then  there  were 
various  war^dances,  in  which  the  repetition  of  the  same 
action  and  sentiment  by  these  8ix*and-twenty  savage 
figures  produced  a  singular  feeling,  from  its  very  monot- 
ony. They  cast  javelins  at  a  hideous  giant  of  wood,  and 
performed  various  difficult  and  curious  athletic  feats,— 
such  as  standing  upon  each  other^s  arms,  and  shoulders. 
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and  beads,  turning  themselves  into  a  human  pyramid,  and 
finally  ended  by  a  foot-race.    Then  to  the  sound  of 

music  came  the  distribution  of  prizes,  which-  consisted  of 
gay  banners  and  money.  Shone  upon  by  the  setting  sun, 
the  train^  now  worn,  jaded,  and  soiled  with  dirt  and  blood, 
returned  towards  the  city*  The  multitude  dispersed  itself 
across  the  plain j  some  sober  souls  returning  home;  the 
greater  number  remaining  to  feast  and  guzzle  in  the 
numerous  booths.  We  left  hundreds  enjoying  their  sev* 
enth  heaven — beer,  sausages,  and  cheese. 
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TBB  BAVARIA  FESTIVAL. 

October  lOth,  —  At  length  the  Bavaria  stands  revealed 
in  all  her  dignity-  to  kings  and  people ! 

But  before  chronicling  yesterday's  proceedings,^!  must 
first  add  a  few  more  words  ref^rding  the  stiilue  and  iis 
history.  Of  its  situation  I  have  already  spoken ;  I  have 
mentioned  how  this  wqrk  of  art,  stupendous  in  its  Titanic 
proportions,  and  awful  in  its  calm  majestic  beauty,  the 
result  of  ten  years'  incessant  anxiety,  stands  on  a  broad 
meadow  to  the  west  of  Munich  —  a  portion  of  the  great 
plain  that  stretches  away  to  the  Alps.  It  rests  on  the 
edge  of  what  at  first  appears  to  be  an  artificial  terrace, 
but  is  in  fact  a  large  step,  where  the  plain  suddenly 
descends  into  that  lower  plain  on  which  stands  the  city  of 
Munich.  The  figure  of  this  colossal  Virgin  of  the  old 
German  world,  with  her  majestic  lion  by  her  side,  is  fifty- 
four  feet  high,  and  is  placed  upon  a  granite  pedestal  of 
atuity  feet  in  height,  so  that  the  beautiful  temple  of  the 
*  RtthmeshalUj  or  Hall  of  Fame,  erecting  behind,  seems 
dwarfed  into  strange  human  insignificance.  ' 

This  figure,  typifying  the  spirit  of  recognition  and  re- 
ward of  all  excellence  and  achievement  whatsoever,  stands 
with  upraised  wreath,  as  if  ready  to  crown  any  Bavarian 
who  maybe  worthy  to  enter  her  temple  of  fame.  It  was 
a  grand  idea  of  King  Lud wig's,  this  of  placing  the  Genius 
of  Reward  on  the  spot  consecrated  to  the  people  and 
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their  annual  meeting.  It  is  in  this  meadow,  as  we  have 
seen, —  the  Theresa  Meadow,  as  it  is  called,-— that  the 
October  VoUcs-fest  is  held ;  and  that  the  king  distributes 
prizes  to  the  peasants.  Henceforward,  all  successful  ac- 
complishment will  be  crowned  in  the  presence  of  the  im- 
personated fiavana,  —  the  more  popular  acbievenieiite 
alluded  to  as  well  as  those  of  the  poet,  pauiter,  musician^  ' 
and  philosopher.  Each  is  to  receive  in  the  presence  of 
his  assembled  country,  from  the  hands  of  the  monarch,  the 
acknowledgment  of  merit  Such,  at  least,  is  the  inteation 
of  Kuig  Ludwig. 

The  Ruhmcshalle  is  unfinished,  —  :ind  will  require  for 
its  completion  at  least  two  or  three  years  more.  It  is  a 
beautiful  Dorie  buildiog,  of  white  marble  from  the  Unters- 
berg, — adorned  with  emblematical  friezes  by  Schwan- 
thaler.  It  was  designed  by  Leo  von  Kk  n/.e  ;  and  the  busts 
of  ail  ihii  great  men  of  Bavaria,  without  regard  to  differ- 
ence of  religious  belief  or  to  origuii  are  to  be  arranged 
along  the  walls. 

As  I  have  already  said,  through  the  interior  of  this 
bronze  tower-like  figure  ascends  a  winding  staircase  lead* 
ing  to  a  chamber  in  the  head.  This  chamber  is  large 
enough  to  contain  twenty-eight  persons.  But  beyond  the 
poetry  of  mere  size,  —  beyond  that  which  arises  from 
its  connecting  our  thoughts  at  once  with  the  sublime  works 
of  antiquity,  and  with  history  and  romance  of  modem  date 
from  the  fact  of  its  be  in  :^  cast  out  of  Turkish  cannon  sunk 
in  the  battle  of  Navarino,  and  brought  up  by  Greek 
divers — there  is  a  yet  deeper  poetry  in  the  work.  This 
arises  from  reflecting  on  the  ten  years  of  toil — stupendous 
toil  —  mental  and  bodily,  of  its  creators,  —  the  difficulties 
overcome  by  patient  industry, —  the  dangers  endured  with 
unflinching  courage— and  the  melancholy  truth  that  the 
'  final  accomplishment  of  the  mighty  work  is  unwitnessed 
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by  the  two  men  whose  very  lives  scerncd  bound  up  in 
its  success, —  Schvvanthaler  the  sculptor,  and  his  friend 
LazariDi,  his  ^  right  hand»^  as  he  called  hinii  who  modelled 
the  colossal  figure  under  his  direction. 

Tliough  Schwanthaler  was  already  attacked  by  his  fatal 
malady  at  the  time  when  he  designed  the  Bavaria  at  the 
king's  suggestion,  he  not  only  modelled  a  variety  of  de- 
signs for  the  Colossus,  but  also  completed  a  smaller  figure 
of  the  Bavaria  as  we  now  see  her,  thirteen  feet  high. 
When  the  huge  wooden  tower  was  built  in  the  Royal 
Bronze  Foundry,  and  aAer  what  may^  be  called  a  gigantic 
wooden  skeleton  had  been  erected  by  a  crowd  of  carpen- 
ters, —  after  tons  and  tons  of  clay  had  been  piled  together 
-over  this,  so  as  to  form  a  mass  of  material  on  which  to 
*  work, — there,  day  after  day,  might  be  seen  the  unwea- 
ried, energetic,  though  physically  suffering  sculptor,  guid- 
ing with  watchlulness  and  love  the  accomplishment  of  his 
idea,  which  ever  grew  beneath  the  hand  of  his  friend 
Lazarini  and  his  troop  of  workmen. 

Stiglmayer,  the  originator  and  director  of  the  Bronze 
Foundry,  died  in  1844,  just  before  the  casting  of  the 
Bavaria  began.  His  nephew,  Ferdinand  Miller,  full  of 
youth,  energy,  patience,  and  experience,  was  ready  to 
succeed  him.  The  castings  took  place  at  five  different 
times,  —  commencing  with  the  head.  This  was  cast  in 
1844.  In  casting  the  bust  of  the  figure  — the  largest 
.f>ortion  —  the  greatest  difficulty  had  to  be  encountered. 
It  was  necessary  to  melt  for  the  purpose  twenty  tons  of 
bronze,  —  five  tons  more  than  had  ever  before  been  melt- 
ed in  the  furnace.  As  thitf  immense  mass  of  metal  slowly 
began  to  fuse,  it  began  also  to  cake,  — thus  threatening  to 
destroy  not  only  the  casting,  but  the  whole  furnace,  with 
untold  danger  to  life  and  limb.  Six  men  had,  in  spite  of 
the  oppressive  heat  and  the  ever-increasing  glow  of  the 
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lurnace,  to  take  it  by  turns  iiiglit  and  day  incessaiUly  to 
stir,  with  long  irou  bars,  the  molten  mass,  lest  it  should 
adhere  to  the  furnace  -walls,  and  so  bring  annihilation  on 
all.    On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  of  anxiety^  when 
Ferdinand  Miller  for  the  first  time  sought  a  short  repose 
ia  his  chair,  he  was  suddenly  aroused  by  his  faithful  and 
anxious  fellow*watcher,  his  wife,  with  the  cry  of  ^  Ferdi- 
nand, awake  I  the  foundry  is  on  fire  I  *   It  was  so.  The 
ever-increasing  heat  of  those  five  days  and  four  nights 
had  caused  fire  to  burst  forth  among  the  rafters.   To  have 
attempted  to  extinguish  the  fire  by  water,  with  this  molten 
mass  below,  would  have  caused  the  immediate  destrucuun 
of  the  place.    Ail  that  could  be  done  was,  by  means  of 
wetted  cloths,  to  keep  down  the  fire.   This  was  tried,  and 
the  melting  went  on  as  before.    Amid  such  danger  did 
the  casting  of  the  bust  take  place  abuuL  midnight  on  liic 
11th  of  October,  1845.    'Success!'  was  shouted  forth; 
a  load  of  anxiety  of  many  kinds  fell  from  every  breast; 
—  and  all  then  hastened  to  the  complete  extinguishing  of 
the  fire. 

Various  have  been  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the 
casting  of  the  Bavaria*  When  the  head  was  first  raised 
out  of  the  pit  in  which  it  had  been  cast,  King  Ludwig, 
and  a  number  of  distinguished  persons  being  present,  a 
festival  was  held,  in  which  garlands,  music,  and  illumina- 
tions played  a  conspicuous  part.  On  August  7th;  1848, 
when  the  figure  was  couiplete,^ — all  the  separate  portions, 
except  the  head,  having  already  been  removed  to  the 
Theresa  Meadow  on  a  carriage  constructed  expressly  for 
the  purpose, — the  head  was  conveyed  thither  with  every 
mark  of  festal  rejoicing.  On  the  iul lowing  day  ihc  bell 
of  the  little  church  of  Neuhausen  tolled,  —  and  Ferdinand 
Miller,  the  noble  and  courageous  ^  master,'  accompanied 
the  workmen  of  the  foundry,  went  to  return  thanks  for 
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the  accomplishment  of  their  arduous  work.  They  had 
commenced  their  labor  with  pmyer  four  years  before  in 
that  little  church, — and  now  they  ofiered  up  thanksgiv- 
ing, that  their  task  was  not  only  achieved,  but  achieved 
without  loss  of  life  or  limb  to  a  single  member  of  their 
band*  But  Schwanthaler  and  Lazarini, — where  were 
they? 

And  now,  impressed  with  a  sense  of  llio  poetry  attach- 
ing to  the  statue,  accompany  us  m  the  cheerful  morning 
sun-shine,  and  beneath  a  cloudless  heaven^  through  the 
streets  of  Munich  to  the  Dult  Platz,  the  square  where  the 

Munich  fairs  arc  held  ;  for  there  the  Buvaria  procession  is 
to  assemble ! 

A  sound  of  singing  reaches  us  from  various  points  as 

we  walk  along  ;  all  the  Sing-vereins  are  vigorously  practis- 
ing. We  pass  the  red  Gothic  palace  of  King  Ludwig. 
The  clumps  of  trees  in  the  palace  garden,  and  upon  the 
Dult  Platz,  shine  out  brilliantly  with  then:  autumnal  tints 
beneath  the  deep  azure  heaven. 

It  is  scarcely  nine  oVIock ;  yet  the  square  is  all  alive 
with  an  expectant  crowd.  Every  one  is  dressed  in  their 
best  The  rows  of  white,  palely-tinted  houses  round  the 
square  are  gay  wiih  clustered  heads  at  every  window. 
The  garden  of  the  English  Coffee-house,  and  the  Cafe 
itself,  is  all  astir.  From  beneath  the  aichway  of  the  Garls- 
Thor  streams  an  increasing  crowd.  Citizens,  peasants, 
officers,  soldiers,  artists,  —  a  motley  multitude.  Above 
the  roofs  of  the  near  houses  rise  church  steeples  into  the 
sunny  air. 

But,  behold !  what  strange  thing  is  this  approaching! 

Higher  it  seems  to  tower  than  the  distant  church  steeples. 
It  is  the  Bavaria's  spinning*wheel ;  and  that  is  the  distaff ! 
On  it  moves,  amid  the  wonder  and  merriment  of  the 

crowd.    Gendannes  nde  before  to  clear  the  way.  The 
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spiiiDing-wheel  is  placed  upon  a  low  car  drawn  by  sis 
hoTses.  The  horses  and  car,  as  well  as  the  spinning* 

wheel,  arc  wrcatiicd  with  moss  and  flowcra. 

Scarcely  has  your  astonishment  over  the  spinning-wheel 
subsided,  when  lo  1  a  merry  mass  of  leaves  and  flowers 
approaches.  This  is  the  festal  car  of  the  inn-keepers. 
Beneath  the  odorous  bower  formed  of  oak  and  fir-branches, 
sits  a  jovial  company.  Above  their  heads  sway  game  of 
all  descriptions,  birds  and  beasts,  suspended  from  the 
centre  of  the  leaiy  tent.  The  tables  are  spread  with  the  . 
most  tempting  viands, —  delicious  pies  and  pasties,  a 
boar's  head^  roasted  fowls,  pheasants  and  partridges ! 
And  glasses  and  tankards  are  heaped  up  in  artistic  array 
among  leaves  and  flowers ;  and  the  prettiest  of  Munich's 
Kellnerinneny  in  their  gold  and  silver  swallow-tailed  iiead- 
dresses,  and  with  their  gay-colored  boddices  laced  up  in 
front  with  silver  chains,  wait  upon  the  jolly  guests,  and 
smile  upon  the  assembled  crowd,  and  joke  and  laugh. 
And  garlanded  horses,  plump  and  sleek,  slowly  draw 
along  the  little  inn  1  And  now,  you  look  around,  and  feel 
as  though  witnessing  some  poetical,  yet  withal  most  solemn, 
pantoiniirie  !  Here  stands  the  beautiful  little  Vorstadt  Au 
Church  I  It  has  been  drawn  along  upon  a  beautifully 
painted  car, — or  Uhminated  car,  one  might  rather  say. 
Its  sides  are  covered  with  graceful  Gothic  tracery,  amid 
which,  here  and  there,  upon  a  shield  of  azure,  shines  iurth 
a  lovely  white  lily ;  and  entwining  with  the  tracery  round 
the  car  runs  a  scroll,  on  which  in  quaint  black-letter  you 
read  the  words,— *  The  grateful  Vorstadt  Au  to  the 
illustrious  founder  of  her  Church,  beloved  King  Ludwig  L* 
The  horses  are  richly  caparisoned,  their  trappings  bearing 
a  white  lily  embroidered  on  a  deep  blue  ground. 

And  now  anodier  apparition  startles  you.  A  colossal 
sword,  as  if  from  the  Castle  of  Otranto,  is  grasped  and  up- 
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held  by  a  colossal  gauntlet  of  steel.  A  wreath  of  simple 
peaceful  moss  winds  round  the  croas-like  hilt  and  blade« 
The  car  is  a  mossy  bank.  An  anvil  and  hammer,  with 
various  other  tools  belonging  to  a  forge,  show  among  the 
fresh  green.  Swords  of  every  size  and  form,  daggers 
and  knives,  from  the  bayonet  to  the  minutest}  are 
symmetrically  arranged  in  a  fan-like  form^  on  a  mossy 
ground,  on  either  side  of  the  car.  This  is  the  sword- 
makers'  and  cutlers'  festal  car. 

Close  follows  a  monstrous  gilt  lion^  holding  in  his  mouth 
a  colossal  key.  He  comes  from  the  locksmiths.  -The 
carpenters  have  sent  an  idealized  carpenter^s  shop:  the 
masons  a  car  bearing  a  garlanded  church  tower:  the 
decorators  and  gilders  a  luxurious  pavilion  glittering  with 
gold.  Beneath  that  golden  canopy,  and  shaded  by  those 
heavy  curtains  of  Tyrian  purple,  you  expect  a  vision  of  an 
enchanted  sleeping  beauty  awaking  at  the  kiss  of  the  brave, 
handsome  Fairy  Prince, — that  Prince  so  long  awaited  by 
the  sleeper.  But  the  curtams  shade  no  Prince  or  beauty : 
it  is  a  marble  bust  of  King  Ludwig  which  gleams  forth 
fionutheir  crmison  gloom. 

The  very  butchers  have  idealized  theur  trade.  Their 
car  is  drawn  along  by  four  stout  oxen  —  two  black,  two 
tawny-brown ;  their  sturdy  foreheads  decked  willi  flowers. 
A  very  pyramid  of  goodly  brown  tongues,  hams,  and  sau* 
sages,  tastefully  arranged  and  decorated  with  gay  ribbons 
and  flowers  and  foliage,  rises  in  the  centre.  The  entire 
car  is  a  bed  of  flowers  and  moss,  amidst  which,  at  each 
corner,  nestles  a  child  fantastically  arrayed  hi  scarlet  and 
white,  and  holding  by  a  cord  an  innocent  white  lamb, 
which  gazes  around  with  large,  gentle,  dark  eyes.  The 
spokes  of  the  wheels  are  covered  with  brilliant  flowers.  A 
troop  of  gay  young  butchers  follows,  attued  in  white 
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jackets  and  trowsers,  with  jaunty  blue  caps  on  their  heads, 
aod  bearing  hatchets  upon  their  shoulders. 

Each  car  is  attended  by  its  band  of  apprentices,  masters, 
and  journeymen,  attired  in  the  idealized  costume  of  their 
trade.  The  weavers  following  their  car,  brilliant  with  its 
drapery,  are  attired  in  an  Albert  Durer  costume. 

One  of  the  loveliest  cars  is  that  sent  from  the  Porcelain 
Works.  Here  the  most  graceful  vases  and  ewers,  —  many 
of  terra'Coita,  —  are  grouped  with  exquisite  feeling ; 
flowers  garland  them  in  thick  and  brilliant  festoons, 
hangiti  L^r  over  their  round,  smooth  sides,  passing  gracefully 
through  their  handles,  linking  them  all  together  in  one 
flowery  chain.  And  bright  China-asters  make  brilliant 
necklaces  round  slender  necks  of  tall  ew^,  hr  crown 
majestic  vases  as  with  a  diadem  of  rainbow-tinted  stars. 
And  amidst  all  sits  a  little  browu  lialian  child,  of  some 
seven  years  old,  gazing  out  at  you  with  large,  melancholy, 
dark  eyes,  from  beneath  his  scarlet  fe%y  brilliant  as  a  gor- 
geous  cactus-flower. 

And  here  is  the  car  of  the  Munich  Artists !  Beneath  a 
canopy  of  delicate  foliage  and  flowers,  upborne  at  the  four 
comers  of  the  car  by  plaster  lions,  stands  the  statue  of 
King  Ludwig,  bruught  from  the  studio  of  Scliwantlialer. 
The  sun  casts  an  especial  glory  upon  the  marble  brow,  as 
the  majestic  flgure,  in  its  regal  robes,  moves  slowly  through 
the  multitude.  Below  the  statue  of  the  king,  seated  at  his 
feet,  arc  two  female  figures,  —  one  typical  of  Sculpture, 
an  l  I  earing  a  model  of  the  Bavaria  in  her  hand  ;  the  otlier 
of  Painting,  with  her  emblematic  palette  and  brushes* 
These  flgures  on  nearer  inspection  we  find,  though  them- 
selves of  plaster,  are  draped  with  canvas  stitlencd  as 
sculptors  are  in  the  habit  of  arranging  draperies  for  study. 
The  effect  is  excellent !  The  attendants  of  the  car,  work* 
men  frdm  the  Bronze  Foundry,  form  an  artistic  escort. 
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being  dressed  ia  short,  loose,  and  very  full,  blue  velvet 
paletots,  filing  over  tightly-fitting  white  hose.  Their 
heads  are  crowned  with  biue  velvet  caps  of  mediseval  cut, 
and  they  carry  in  their  hands  gay  pennons,  which  display 
arnnonal  bearings  of  scarlet  and  silver,  orange  and  black, 
or  crimson  and  gold* 

And  then  the  gardeners !  Their  cars  indeed  most  not 
be  forgotten  or  remain  unchronicled.  Whoever,  before 
this  day,  was  willing  to  believe  that  cabbages,  turnips, 
carrots  and  beet-roots,  m\ghi  be  so  asranged  as  to  form  a 
pyramid  lovely  as  if  built  of  delicately  tinted  shells  ?  The 
florists'  and  fruiterers'  cars  are  perfect  dreams  of  flowers 
and  fruits.  Kegimcnts  of  gardeners  and  gardeneresses 
attend  them,  attired  in  the  conventional  stage  costume  of 
gardeners,  and  bearing  in  their  hands  rakes  and  hoes. 
Children  and  young  girls  bear  fruit  and  flowers  in  pic- 
turesque baskets  upon  their  shoulders ;  and  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  gardeners'  train  come  on  two  stout  young 
fellows,  bearing  between  them,  supported  on  a  pole,  an 
enormous  bunch  of  grapes,  as  if  returning  from  the 
'Promised  Land.' 

But  I  will  not  attempt  to  particularize  the  wonders 
assembled  in  the  Dult  Platss.  Suffice  it  to  know  that 
three-and-twenty  cars  appeared,  each  followed  and  pre- 
ceded by  its  picturesque  attendants;  to  say  nothing  of  ' 
quaintly  attired  bands  of  musicians  mounted  on  horse- 
back ;  each  one  connected  wiih  the  procession  wearing 
a  spray,  or  garland  of  oak. 

On  our  way  fo  the  Theiesien  Wiese  we  encountered 

another  marvel  travelling  towards  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous :  it  was  the  brewers'  car,  bearing  alofl  its  huge  Pokal 
or  drinking«cup.  In  size  the  drinking-cup  resembled  a 
steam-engine  chimney :  it  was  of  that  quaint,  beautifid. 
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haif-gothic,  half-rustic  character,  familiar  to  us  in  Neu- 
renther^s  designs*  In  Gothic  niches,  around  the  hm,  stood 
quaint  emblematic  figures,— -the  graceful  hop,  with  its 
clusters  of  fruit,  employed  as  ornament;  little  beer-barrels 
encircled  the  stem  of  the  cup,  forming  a  quaint  moulding; 
and  the  lid  was  surmounted  by  an  emblematic  figure,  gilt: 
such  a  joTial  crew,  too,  as  attended  this  Pokal!  Six 
sleek,  lieavy  brewers'  horses  slowly  drew  along  the  car, 
which  was  wreatlied  with  sprays  of  hop»  Men  in  a  me- 
diieval  costume  of  black  and  yellow  were  mounted  on 
every  second  horse,  trumpeting  vigorously.  Men  in  scar* 
let  waistcoats  tightly  buckled  round  their  waists,  and  with 
brilliantly  white  shurt-sleeveSy  and  green  velvet  caps  of  the 
Glengary  fonn,  marched  along  two  or  three  abreast,  beai^ 
ing  their  various  implements  of  brewing,  garlanded  with 
hop ;  two  men  bore  aloft  a  huge  malt-measure  filled  with 
sodding  oats  and  barley.  But  their  countenances  were 
the  most  jovial  and  bacchanalian  part  of  the  show ;  theur 
eyes  were  full  of  merry  laughter,  their  faces  glowed  again 
with  glee;  —  it  was  a  processiou  to  drive  a  tee-totaiier 
foiriy  distracted. 

And  thus  gradually  all  Munich  proceeded,  with  banners, 
music,  and  a  vast  rejoicing?,  towards  the  Theresa  Meadow. 
The  streets  and  suburban  lanes  were  swarming  with  the 
multitudes  awaiting  the  wonderful  procession.  As  we 
emerged  on  the  plain,  we  saw  that  already  the  earthen 
steps  and  terraces  were  black  with  an  assembled  multi- 
tude, whilst  streams  of  pedestrians  and  streams  of  carriages 
poured  across  the  meadow.  All  previous  points  of  attrac* 
tiop  were  now  centred  in  the  spot  fronting  the  Bavaria; 
where  a  second  royal  tent  had  been  erected,  —  different 
entirely  from  the  white  and  blue  umbrella  of  my  former 
description,  and  more  like  a  canopy  supported  on  four 
riight  pillafi.   liong  ropes,  stretching  down  from  the 
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wooden  screen  which  concealed  the  Bavaria,  were  firmly 
fastened  into  the  green  turf. 

About  twelve  o'clock,  after  King  Ludwig,  accompanied 
by  his  Queen  and  King  Otho,  had  arrived,  and  when  tho 
whole  plain,  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Bavaria  to 
the  very  city  itself,  was  gay  with  carriages  and  an  untold 
moving  multitude  on  foot, — the  fantastic  procession,  con* 
sisting  of  all  tlin  trades'  oflVrliifrs,  gradually  approached  to 
the  sound  of  music  and  amid  the  shoutings  of  the  people, 
passing  before  the  King  and  presenting  their  gifts.  Having 
witnessed  the  arrival  of  the  first  portion  of  the  procession 
in  front  of  the  royal  canopy,  we  took  our  station  on  the 
sloping  bank  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  Bavaria,  and 
nearly  opposite  the  royal  party,  to  gaze  upon  the  wondrous 
crowd  of  human  faces  turned  towards  the  pavilion,  and 
towards  the  quaint  forms  slowly  advancmg  through  the 
multitude  like  grotesque  ships  steering  their  course  amid  a 
human  ocean— fluttering  banners  on  long  staves  telling 
as  sails  and  masts.  Beyond  this  rolling  sea  lay  a  broad 
stretch  of  green  plain ;  then  tiic  city,  with  its  towers  and 
pinnacles  rising  into  the  clear  blue  sky ;  and,  far  off,  the 
solemn  mountain  chain. 

When  the  whole  procession  had  passed,  the  horses 
were  unharnessed  and  the  strange  cars  were  grouped 
upon  the  meadow.  A  troop  of  singers  ascended  the 
mound,  and  passed  behind  the  wooden  screen,  or  rather 
screens,  which  concealed  as  yet  the  motive  spirit  of  this 
living  scene.  The  important  event  of  the  day  was  at 
hand!  A  hush  fell  on  the  expectant  multitude, — the 
hush  of  intense  expectation.  Suddenly  swelled  forth  the 
notes  of  the  overture  composed  expressly  for  the  occasion. 
Then  came  another  pause.  An  arm  was  raised  in  signal ; 
and  through  the  great  silence  was  heard  the  distant  sound 
of  the  saw  and  hammer  at  work  severing  the  timbers  of 
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the  condemned  screen.  The  thrill  of  expectation  grew 
more  intense*  A  lopc  was  loosened  by  a  small  human 
figure,  far  up  aloft,— the  screen  feel  with  a  huge  sound 
which  the  rour  of  the  cannon  repeated,  and  the  shout 
of  the  multitude  prolonged,  —  and  the  mighty  Bavaria 
stood  revealed:— awful  and  beautiful — of  a  pale,  tawny 
gold  color— the  sunlight  catching  on  her  sublime  brow, 
on  her  rounded  shoulder,  on  her  strong  large  arm, 
which  pressed  to  her  side  a  laurel-wreathed  sword.  It 
caught  on  the  sword-hilt,  and  burned  and  glittered  like  a 
star,  —  a  beacon  far  away.  Then  fell  the  lower  screens; 
and  bands  of  singers,  with  banners  displayed,  swarmed 
on  either  side  the  pedestal,  and  broke  forth  into  one 
mighty  song  of  triumph.  In  presence  of  that  marvellous 
colossal  Virgin  their  voices  bounded  strangely  small  and 
human. 

After  the  song  came  an  oration  by  the  painter  Teich- 
lein.   He  looked  a  mere  black  dot  standing  at  the  foot  of 

the  statue,  and  his  voice  sounded  like  the  voice  of  some 
boommg  insect.  Three  cheers  for  King  Ludvvig  suc- 
ceeded :  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  long  gay  train  of  royal 
carnages  was  seen,  amid  the  ^houts  of  the  crowd,  rapidly 
returning  towards  Munich. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

THE  Of£I^IKCr  OF  XH£  SI£6£SXH0fi. 

Thb  great  festivities  were  terminated  to-day  with  tbe 
opening  of  the  SiegesthoTy  or  Triumphal  Arch,  at  the  end 

of  the  beautiful  Ludwig  Strassc.  This  triumphal  arch, 
dedicated  to  tthe  Bavarian  Army,  is  built  in  imitation  of  the 
triumphal  arch  of  Constantine  in  Rome,  and  was  designed 
by  the  architect,  Gartner,  in  1844.  It  is  constructed  of 
stone  brought  from  the  neighborhood  of  Regeusburg,  and 
is  embellished  with  medallions  and  basso-relievos— prin> 
cipally  from  designs  by  Professor  Wagner -^executed  in 
white  marble  from  Currara  and  the  Tyrol.  The  masonry 
is  said  to  surpass  in  solidity  and  beauty  anything  in 
Europe. 

The  subjects  of  the  six  medallions  represent  the  various 

provinces  subject  to  the  Bavarian  sway:  — 

1.  Upper  and  Lower  Bavaria — Agriculture,  Cattle^ 
and  Alpine  Scenery. 

2.  The  Palatinate — Culture  of  the  Vine  and  Fishing. 
8.  Upper  Palatinate  —  Forging  of  Iron. 

4.  Upper  and  Central  Franconia-^ Forging  of  Iron, 
Breeding  of  Cattle,  and  Manufactures. 

5.  Lower  Franeonia —  Cultivation  of  Com  and  of  the 
Vine,  and  Navigation. 

6.  ^u^a^a— Weaving. 
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The  basso-relievos  are  —  !•  Combat  between  Infantry; 
2.  Combat  between  Infantry  and  Cavalry;  3.  Combat 
between  Cavalry;  4.  Siege  of  a  Portress;  5.  Attack  of  a 
Fortress  with  Battering- ram  ;  6.  Passage  of  a  River.  Of 
course  all  these  medallions  and  basso-relievos  are  of  a 
classical  cbaracter. 

Eight  winged  Victories,  four  on  either  side  of  the  gate, 
rise  grandly  before  the  pediment.  They  are  of  the 
noblest  foirn^^  and  proportions,  and  are  sculptured  in  Car- 
rara marble.  To  my  mind  these  Victories  are  by  far  the 
inost  beantifal  feature  of  the  Triumphal  Arch.  Of^en,  at 
sunset,  the  red  evening  light  catches  on  their  tall  wings 
and  majestic  forms,  tinting  them  on  one  side  with  rose* 
color,  while  the  shadow  side  shows  a  pale,  cold  azure* 
They  then  seem  like  genii  keeping  watch  over  the  city. 
Two  flying  Victories,  with  wreaths  and  paims,  appear 
<nrer  the  central  arch.  The  four  pilasters  which  support 
the  pediment  are  of  the  Corinthian  order.   The  whole  is 

to  be  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Bavaria,  scaled  in  a 
triumphal  car  drawn  by  four  lions.  The  statue,  car,  and 
lions,  to  be  cast  in  bronze,  are  now  in  progress  at  the 
foundry. 

This  TriunifjIirJ  Arch,  as  may  be  imagined,  forms  a 
striking  termioation  to  the  noble  Ludwig  Strasse,  and  a 
most  impressive  entrance  to  Munich,  Many  an  evening 
this  summer  have  I  stopped  in  admiration  of  this  noble 
gateway.  The  long,  broad  Ludwig  Slrasse,  so  beautiful 
and  unique  from  its  harmonious  Byzantine  architecture, 
widens  out  into  a  kind  of  square,  where  play  two  abundant 
fountains.  On  one  hand  stretches  the  solemn  white  mass 
of  the  Univerjsity  —  on  the  other,  the  pale  sione-colored, 
severe-looking  Jesuits'  College  —  behind  me  rise  into  the 
calm  evening  sky  the  white  towers  of  the  Ludwig  Eirche» 

10 
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each  surmounted  by  a  gilt  cross,  which,  catcliing  the  last 
rays  of  the  evening  sun,  glitter  iike  two  stars.  Scarcely 
a  footstep  is  heard  in  the  silent  square  —  the  only  sounds 
being  the  constant  fresh  splash  of  the  fountains,  and  the 
distant  murmur  and  rustic  oi"  trees  as  the  evening  breeze 
passes  through  them.  Before  me  rises  tiie  gateway ;  and 
as  if  gazing  down  on  me»  stand  the  grand,  calm  Victories, 
their  dazzling  marble  whiteness  catching  tints  of  rose  and 
azure,  like  snowy  Alpine  peaks  —  whilst  through  the 
three  round  arches  of  the  gate  I  catch  a  long  perspective 
of  gfeen,  sdemn  poplars,  skirting  the  road  acroas  the 
wide  plam. 

The  etfect  of  the  Siegesthor,  however,  was  not  quite  so 
poetical  on  the  day  of  its  openingt  for  it  was  bitterly  cold 
About  twelve  o^dock  people  began  to  collect  along  the 
Ludwig  Strasse,  mounted  the  towers  of  the  Ludwig 
Kirche,  and  crowded  windows  and  door-steps,  —  assem- 
bling in  denser  masses  about  the  gate  itself*  The  magis* 
trates  of  the  city  were  here  in  their  best  array  to  receive 
the  King  and  Army  when  they  sliould  make  tlieir  trium- 
phal entry.  Crowds  lined  the  poplar-shaded  road;  soldiers 
were  drawn  up,  —  gendarmes  pranced  about  on  their 
horses;— -all,  for  a  full  hour,  pierced  to  the  bone  by  a 
searching  wind  which  careered  across  the  plain  from  the 
cold  Alps,  and  blew  the  leaves  in  myriads  from  the  tall, 
noisy,  shivering  poplars.  At  length,  with  sounds  of  music, 
and  with  much  pomp  and  brilliancy  of  costume.  King 
Maximilian  and  his  brother  King  Otho,  followed  by  other 
princes,  and  escorted  by  several  regiments,  approached 
the  gate*  The  ladies  of  the  court,  and  two,  if  not  three « 
Queens,  graced  the  procession  in  gay  open  carriages  and 
bright  summer  dresses,  which  looked  very  cold  and  un- 
comfortable.  Then,  there  was  a  halt  of  some  quarter 
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of  an  hour  before  the  gateway,  and  a  reception  of  the 
municipal  authorities,  and  much  cereiuony,  and  a  *  LebC' 
Hoeh!'*  for  King  Ludwig,  who  was  not  present, — and 
firing  of  cannon;  and  the  royalties  passed  through  the 
gate, — and  the  Siegeslhor  was  opened. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

eOHETHING  ABOUT  MUNICH  DECORATION, PUBLIC  AND 

DOMESTIC* 

October  20th.  —  E.  has  been  writing  to  me  about  these 
new  *  Tile-cottages,'  of  which  you  are  talking  so  much 
in  England,  I  imagine  the  effect  of  these  tile-walls  might 
be  something  like  the  marble  stuccoin:?  much  in  vogue 
here.  The  impression  when  you  stand  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Giyptothek  and  Hof-Kapelle,  is  that  the  walls  are 
built  of  the  most  splendid  marbles.  It  is  only  when  you 
reflect  upon  the  enormous  expense  of  such  works  that 
your  reason  convinces  you  that  the  walls  are  not  marble, 
but  stucco.  The  idea  of  stucco,  I  grant,  is  unploasant — 
all  my  Buskin  prejudices  revolted  at  the  idea  of  this 
•hypocrisy,'  when  we  made  this  discovery  ;  bui  I  have 
reasoned  with  myself  after  this  fashion :  Is  it  not  better, 
in  one  sense  more  beautiful,  for  a  state  possessed  of  but 
small  pecuniary  resources,  to  have  expended  its  money 
upon  ihc  arty  the  creative  spirit,  than  upon  the  material? 
And  if  the  idea  conveyed  to  the  soul  be  noble  and  true, 
what  matter  whether  the  wall  be  of  precious  stones  or  of 
plaster  ?  .The  regret  is,  that  these  materials  are  so  perish* 
able ;  and  this  painful  thought  presses  constantly  upon 
me,"— in  a  couple  'of  hundred  years  or  so,  where  will  be 
these  creations  ?  But  this  art,  the  creative  soul,  although 
&ding  away,  will  doubtless  have  done  its  work  in  tha 
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world  by  kindling  the  fire  of  love  and  of  aspiration  ill 
iresh  laborers  who  will  carry  on  the  work  here  begun 
with  undying  energy. 

In  speaking  of*  the  Hof-Kapelle,  I  have  already  referred 
to  the  harmonious  manner  in  which  the  brilhant  hues  of 
the  frescoes  and  the  golden  back-grounds  arc  toned  down 
by  the  dull  reds,  dull  greens,  pale  stone-colors,  chocolate 
browns,  and  tender  yellows  and  greys.  In  the  new  Ba- 
silica the  arrangement  of  color  is  in  the  same  exquisite 
harmony ;  but  there  all  is  real  —  in  looking  around  this 
beautiful  new  church,  you  can  rejoice  in  the  conscious* 
ness  that  each  column,  each  slab,  is  marble — genuine, 
truthful  marble! — and  there  is  a  great  delight  in  this 
consciousness. 

The  Glyptothek,  the  little  sculpture  gallery,  is  in  itself 
one  of  the  most  ideal  and  harmonious  of  the  works  of 
art  in  Munich.  The  collection  of  sculpture,  though  small, 
cK)ntains  some  statues  of  priceless  value  and  world-wide 
fame ;  but  it  is  especially  their  beautiful  arrangement  and 
the  harmonious  whole  which  impresses  you.  The  walls 
are  of  this  beautiful  marble  stucco,  but  here  not  gradated 
lA  color,  each  room  being  of  some  one  rich  tint  The 
sculpture  is  arranged  chronologically.  Thus,  entering, 
the  history  of  sculpture  rises  before  you  as  you  pass  along, 
from  the  Egyptian  Sphynx  to  the  works  of  Thorwaldsen. 
The  impression  produced  by  this  judicious  arrangement  ia 
profound. 

But  it  was  about  stucco  walls  I  was  writing,  and  in  the 
Glyptothek  their  efiect  is  very  beautiful.  The  impression 
Is  that  they  are  built  of  the  richest  marble  or  porphyry ; 
C2ich  room  is  of  a  scp  imto  color,  but  contrasted  or 
harmonized  so  as  agreeably  to  afiect  the  imagination. 
You  stand  in  a  room  of  pale-green  marble ;  the  adjoining 
oae,  seen  through  the  broad  doorway,  is  tender  lilac,  and 
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the  one  beyond,  dull  red ;  and  the  glorious,  solemn  statues 
gleam  out  white  and  pure  against  these  self-colored  yet 
richly  tinted  walls,  with  a  wonderfully  beautiful  and  im* 
presstve  breadth  of  effect 

The  ceilings  of  this  lovely  little  gallery  are  enriched 
with  frescoes  by  Cornel ius,  and  by  medallions  by  Schwan- 
thaier.  One  of  these  frescoes,  the  Destruction  of  Troy, 
has  greatly  impressed  us.  As  yet  it  is  the  only  work  of 
Cornelius's  in  Munich  which  has  eunie  up  to  my  precon- 
ceived ideas  of  Cornelius's  genius  —  there  is  less  of  the 
orerstrained  and  academic  in  the  figures  and  attitudes  than 
in  the  altar-piece  in  the  Lad  wig  Kirche,  and  in  the  eariier 
of  these  Giyptothek  frescoes — more  simplicity  and  beau- 
ty;  the  sternness  is  grand,  very  grand.  This  Destruction 
of  Troy  gives  me  a  feeling  of  what  those  compositions 
from  the  Campo  Santo  at  Berlin  musf  be,  of  which  every 
one  speaks  in  such  admiration. 

Beautiful  and  highly  poetical  as  this  Munich  School  of 
Decoration  is,  one  sees  here  only  too  frequently  the  danger 
of  its  becoming  commonizcd  and  over-done,  lam  often 
on  the  verge  of  being  utterly  weary  of  ornament — often 
am  utterly  weary.  In  fact»  there  are  certain  80*called 
decorations  here  which  I  avoid  looking  at for  instance, 
the  Arcade  of  the  Hof-garten  ;  'and  yet  one  has  a  lingering 
regard  for  it  as  the  commencement  of  the  Munich  revival, 
and  at  certain  points  seen  from  among  the  green  foliage 
of  the  garden  the  effect  of  the  frescoed  walls  is  agreeable ; 
but  I  always,  with  my  strong  predilection  in  favor  of 
German  art,  feel  jealous  of  strangers  dwelling  upon  the 
Arcade  as  one  of  the  marvels  of  Munich.  The  arabesqudd 
ceiling  seen  in  its  long  prospective  always  reminds  me 
most  disagreeably  of  a  vast  length  of  painted  oil-cloth  I 
The  d^ii  certainly  is  gmceful  when  you  take  the  trouble 
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to  study  it;  but  the  cilect  is  tawdry,  —  a  petty  illcker  of 
lilac,  green,  and  pink 

And  in  the  Royal  Librafy  the  other  day,  I  was  annoyed 
by  the  same  thing;  the  ceilings  of  the  staircase  and 
reading-room  are  like  embossed  paper-boxes  —  very  ele- 
gant decorations  they  would  have  been  for  pluoi-boxes,  or 
eren  good  patterns  for  a  lady's  shawl,— but  certainly 
most  inappropriate  BB'deearatton  for  a  place  of  study. 

And  you  see  the  contagion  of  this  sort  of  thing  in  every 
ceiling  of  every  house  above  the  very  poorest  of  Munich. 
Now  and  then  you  see  a  beautiful  design  on  a  ceiling, 
but  that  will  be  the  exception :  one  grows  weary  to  death 
arabesque,  and  this  rage  for  over-ornament  I  should 
dread  in  these  tile-houses. 

The  saloon  of  the  Von  *s  house  is  a  beautiful  speci- 
men of  domestic  decoration :  Kaulbach  and  Neureuther 
have  united  ^ir  genius  to  adorn  this  room  for  their 
friendSr  Lovely  sprays  of  vine,  and  flowers,  and  flower** 
ing  shrubs,  display  tliernselves  upon  the  white  wulls  of 
the  room  —  rising  in  thick  yet  symmetrical  luxuriance 
above  the  crimson  silk  divan  which  runs  around  it.  It  is 
as  though  the  divan  rested  against  a  low  garden-wall, 
above  which  was  seen  the  rich  foliage  of  the  vineyard,  or 
the  tangle  of  the  shrubbery ;  and  from  among  the  folkge 
look  forth  the  sweet  facea  of  the  family :  here  is  a  pen-* 
sive  girl  meditating  over  a  book;  there  a  fair-haired,  blue- 
eyed,  younger  sister,  .weaving  a  flowery  garland,  or  a 
little  round-faced,  flaxen-haired  lad  eagerly  catching  but^ 
terflies  in  his  net :  the  portraits  are  by  Kaulbach  — ^  the 
exquisite  foUage  by  Neuiuutlicr.  Ncureuther\s  festoons 
of  flowers  link  together  the  series  of  Kaulbaucii^s  frescoea 
from  the  history  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  which  glow  upon 
the  walls —  designs  similar  to  those  from  the  same  legend 
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m  Duke  Max's  palace,  but  smaller  in  size.   The  e9bet 

of  the  whole  is  very  lovely. 

The  exterior  of  several  private  houses  here  also  strikes 
me  as  extremely  agreeable,  and  makes  me  wish  earnestly 
I  could  transform  some  of  our  square  uncouth  masses  of 
English  brick-work  into  forms  and  coloring  as  agreeable 
to  the  eye  and  imagtoation.  I  have  spoken  elsewhere  of 
the  general  impression  of  the  Ludwig  Strasse;  it  is  to 
certain  detached  houses  1  now  refer.  There  is  a  houso 
close  to  the  Dull  Platz  especially  agreeable,  and  now  in 
aotomn  the  crimson  tints  of  the  Virginian  creeper,  and 
the  varied  greens,  browns,  and  oranges  of  other  climbing 
plants  trained  over  them,  harmonize  and  conirayt  most 
beautifully  with  the  pale  hyiff  tints  of  the  brick  of  which 
they  are  built,  with  the  white  sculptured  stone^work  of  the 
round  arched  windows,  and  with  the  brilliantly  tinted  me- 
dallions not  unfrequently  introduced  between  windows  or 
on  either  side  of  a  portico.  On  the  front  of  Kaulbach^a 
house  are  two  medallions,  the  ground  an  intensely  brilliant 

ultra-mLirinc,  and  each  containing,  in  relief  of"  pale  bulT,  a 
beautiful  figure  of  a  youth  holding  by  the  mane  a  pranc- 
ing and  snorting  horse.   Above  each  youth  is  a  star. 

These  houses  are  generally  built  of  brick  of  two  colofs 
—  our  common  yellow  brick,  and  brick  of  a  deeper  brown; 
with  these  two  tints  the  most  beautiful  cllccts  and  patterns 
aie  obtained.  The  form  of  the  bricks  also  often  varies, 
and  thus  a  great  deal  of  beautiful  detail  is  gained :  there 
is  one  mass  of  red-brick  building  in  the  Ludwig  Strasse, 
which|  simply  from  the  manner  in  which  the  bricks  are 
laid  and  the  character  of  the  bricks  themselves,  is  veiy 
beautiful.  But  there  are,  again,  houses  here  in  Munich 
where  the  Byzantine  and  Morcsco  taste  has  gone  so  veiy 
crazy,  that  one  grows  utterly  weary  of  ornament. 
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AUTUMNAL  KAMBLES.. 

Odoher  27.  To-day  we  commenced  out  winter  cam- 
paign of  work  at  the  studio.  The  wliolc  day  has  been 
one  of  pleasantness  and  ^beauty  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  fiist  beautiful  thing  was  our  walk  through  the  English 
Garden  to  the  studio.  A  considerable  quantity  of  snow 
had  fallen  during  the  night,  and  lay  thick  and  pure  upon 
the  branches  of  furs  and  pines,  and  upon  the  boughs  of 
tariout  trees  which  have  not  yet  jshed  their  autumnal 
leaves ;  so  that  heavy  masses  of  snow  lay  upon  the  scar- 
let and  gold,  and  olive-green  branches,  iu  strangest  con- 
tzast.  It  was  a  singular  and  poetic  blending  of  autumn 
and  winter^  full  of  lovely  suggestions  for  decorative  art. 
Upon  the  wall,  which  on  one  side  shuts  in  the  garden, 
grow  tufts  of  grass,  which  formed,  this  morning,  the  most 
foiry-like  crests  of  beauty ;  each  bent  and  blade  covered 
with  rime,  which  glittered  in  the  sunshine.  Lovely,  briU 
liant  sprays  dipped  into  the  clear  green  waves  of  the. 
mill-stream  which  rushes  along  behind  the  studio-field. 
The  field  was  white  with  snow ;  we  had  our  first  winter's 
glimpse  of  the  studio.  And  when  we  entered  through  the 
heavy  grey  door  into  our  little  sanctum,  the  air  was  warm 
with  a  pleasant  warmth  from  the  stove,  and  behold !  ia 
one  comer  stood  a  beautiful  palm-tree  in  a  green  tub.  It 
was  the  emUem  of  peace  to  us.  It  is  a  favorite  tree  of 
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K.'s ;  he  has  painted  sprays  from  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
Christians  leaving  Jerusalem.  It  had  been  placed  in  our 
little  studio  for  warmth :  we  welcomed  it  with  much  love. 

People  usually  call  the  neighborhood  of  Municii  stupid, 
flat,  and  utterly  devoid  of  natural  beauty ;  they  speak  of 
die  singular  contrast  between  the  beauty  of  the  city  and 
the  barrenness  and  want  of  interest  in  the  neighborhood. 
Strange  to  say,  I  shall  bring  away  with  me  memories  of 
the  beauties  of  nature,  which,  in  looking  back  to  my 
sojourn,  I  almost  think  will  outshine  the  memory  of  the 
beauties  of  art.  I  recall  a  dozen  sun*set  skies,  that,  for 
gorgeousness  and  glory,  put  to  shame  all  the  gold  and 
rainbow  hues  of  the  churches.  This  vast  plain,  with  its 
dreamy  horizon  of  Alps,  the  desolate  banks  of  the  Isar, 
the  lovely  English  Garden,  and  all  the  many  pleasant, 
quiet  strolls  to  quaint  old  villages,  —  what  delicious  mem- 
ories shall  I  not  carry  away  with  me  of  them  I 

Besides  this,  the  ground,  in  summer,  is  one  mosaic  of 
lovely  flowers  ;  and  the  sky  is  a  never-ceasuag  delight,  — 
so  blue  and  clear.  I  often  wonder  whether  it  is  owing  to 
the  atmosphere  being  clearer  here  than  in  England,  and 
also  to  the  greater  beauty  and  freshness  of  coloring  of 
the  public  buildings,  that  not  a  single  day  passes  over 
without  its  presenting  you  with  some  architectural  picture. 

Every  evening,  as  I  cross  the  Ludwig  Strasse,  I  look 
down  it  to  see  some  new  efiect  upon  the  Siegesthor.  Last 
night  the  ground  was  sparkling  with  snow,  the  horizon  the 
palest  tint  of  peach-color,  deepening  into  a  warm  rose, 
and  against  the  sky  stood  forth  the  Siegesthor  as  if  carved 
in  ivory.  Sometimes  it  glows  as  if  carved  in  ruddy  gold. 
I  had  no  conception,  till  I  caaie  here,  of  the  %vonderfui 
beauty  of  color  in  architecture,  and  how  nature  seems  to 
pronounce  her  blessing  upon  it,  by  heightening  the  beauty 
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•f  mail's  work,  through  her  showers  of  sunshine  and  her 
clouds  of  shadow,  and  her  glow  of  reflected  lights.  Oh, 
if  man  would  only  strive  with  instead  of  against  nature, 
what  a  world  this  would  be  1  —  and  will  be  in  time.  Still 
more  so  is  this  the  case  with  the  soul,  —  of  wliich  all  these 
outward  things  are  but  types. 

How  lovely  are  our  walks,  to  and  fro,^  through  the 
English  Garden!  The  ground  is  covered  with  pure, 
crisp  snow  ;  the  trees  ofton  sparkling  with  hoar-frost,  till 
ail  is  like  a  forest  of  enchantment;  and  the  sun  sparkles 
and  glitters  upon  their  branches  as  though  they  were 
covered  with  diamonds.  Or,  perhaps,  there  is  no  hoar- 
frost, only  the  trunks  and  branches  are  powdered  with 
enow,  and  the  delicate,  wondrous  tracery  of  branches  re- 
lieves itself  against  the  purest,  deepest,  most  glowing 
azure  sky,  like  a  warm  sunnmer's  sky  —  so  blue  and 
cloudless.  I  have  no  words  to  describe  the  delight  which 
tbese  walks  are  to  me :  the  air  is  pure,  keen,  and  bracing ; 
the  ground  hard  and  crisp,  and  morning  and  evening  I 
find  some  lovely,  fresh  picture  painted  for  me  by  that 
most  wonderful  of  all  artists  —  Nature.  Now  it  is  a  sky 
all  creamy  and  pale  amber,  with  early  morning  light,  the 
more  distant  groups  of  trees  lost  in  delicate  haze;  mist 
hanging  about  mysteriously  among  the  glades  and  hollows 
of  the  garden,  dropping  from  branches  and  veiling  gro- 
tesque giant  stems,  and  yet  sunshine  is  struggling  through 
the  haze,  casting  long  blue  shadows  over  the  snow.  Now, 
the  effect  is  different;  ruddy  sunset-light  falls  across  the 
snow,  turning  it  to  rose-color,  and  burns  upon  boles  and 
branches  with  a  glory  almost  unearthly.  The  trees  stand 
as  of  molten  copper,  with  an  azure  sky  behind  them,  and 
the  green  ice  of  the  mill-stream,  powdered  with  snow, 
looks  yet  more  vivid  in  color. 

Last  night,  as  I  returned,  a  large,  calm  moon  was 
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tising  out  of  a  rose-tinted  horizon,  above  a  lawny  opening 

in  the  garden.  The  ground  was  ti  sheet  of  snow,  with 
lovely  groups  of  trees  rising  here  and  there  into  tiie  quiet, 
warm  sky.  I  stopped  for  a  moment  to  drink  in  its  beauty* 
It  was  close  to  Prince  Carl's  palace,  where  two  unlucky 
sentinels  are  alwavs  standing,  often  pacing  to  and  fro 
this  cold  weather,  with  faces  of  intense  misery.  I  always 
think  that  the  placing  of  sentinels  is  a  great  piece  of 
huntihug ;  it  is  not  an  active,  useful  wotchfulness,  like  that 
of  the  police  —  it  is  merely  a  pompous  piece  of  mau's 
tyranny.  I  felt  sorry  for  these  unlucky  sentinels  —  one 
of  whom  passed  me  at  this  moment,  pacing  up  and  down 
Willi  a  blue  and  scarlet  face.  I  longed  to  say  to  him, 
'Look  how  beautiful  that  moon  is,  and  how  lovely  the 
garden  looks  I  But  that  would  have  been  a  very  moaih 
giruek  action.  If  these  poor  men,  however,  had  onlj 
eyes  to  see  ihiisc  things,  they  would  not  need  so  much 
pity. 

X  have  spoken  of  our  rambles  in  the  neighborhood. 
One  such  I  will  describe ;  it  was  in  the  autumn. 

As  we  were  at  worl:  in  the  studio,  we  all  at  once 
bethought  ourselves  of  the  beautiful  simshine  out  of  doors, 
and  away  we  went  for  a  walk,  the  sun  shining  brilliantly, 
and  the  fresh  free  wind  roaring  through  the  trees. 

Crossing  first  the  great  Royal  Wood-yard,  wo  came  to 
ihe  banks  of  the  Isar,  which  are  very  beautiful.  The  Isar 
is  a  broad  stream,  which,  when  swollen  with  rain,  rushes 
on  white  and  muddy  ;  at  other  times  it  flows  on  smoothly 
among  long  stretches  of  gravelly,  shoal-like  portions  of  a 
flhingly  beach :  the  banks  are  at  times  very  high,  rising 
cliff-like  above  the  river.  Our  side  of  the  bank,  however, 
was  not  particularly  elevated,  but  beautified  by  avenues 
planted  along  it.  Imagine  a  sort  of  terrace,  skirted  on 
either  hand  by  iol^  txeesi  'sometimes  poplarsi  sometimes 
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iltnsy  while  sloping  down  to  the  shingly  river's  margin  are 
copses  of  willow  and  undergrowth,  and  on  the  other  aide 
of  the  avenue,  pleasant  meadows,  lying  calmly  between  . 
you  and  the  skirts  of  the  English  Garden.  Swiftly-flowing 
branches  of  the  Isar  rush  merrily  through  the  meadow8| 
and  turn  mills,  and  give  life  and  activi^  to  this  otherwise 
aolitary  and  quiet  scene. 

The  trees  had  almost  lost  their  leaves ;  but  the  broad 
stmshine  brought  out  all  the  lovely  details  of  their  stems 
and  branches;  and  made  us  think  that  these  avenues  were 
now  more  beauiiiul  than  in  summer.  Long  quivering 
shadows  fell  across  the  path,  the  wind  rushed  joyously 
through  their  branches,  and  the  sunlight  fell  sparkling 
upon  some  figure  approaching  up  the  narrow  avenue:* 
now  a  peasant-girl,  wheeling  before  her  an  old-fashioned 
barrow,  piled  up  with  branches  or  dead  leaves,  her  white 
sleeves  and  red  hoddice  telling  as  a  bright  focus  of  color 
in  the  grey  landscape  ;  or  perhaps  it  was  some  grave  old 
professor  in  a  long  dark- blue  cloak,  which  gave  iiim  a 
atill  more  solemn  air. 

On,  and  still  on,  we  walked,  until  the  avenue  became 
wilder,  the  meadows  more  solitary,  and  the  thickets  be- 
tween us  and  the  river  a  thicker  tangle  of  underwood  and 
creepers.  Clematis  hung  in  rich  festoons  from  the  trees 
of  the  avenue,  and  here  and  there  was  a  barberry  bush, 
with  its  yellow  leaves  yet  unshed  ;  or  the  slender  branches 
"of  the  wild  cherry,  covered  with  brilliant  scarlet  leaves. 
All  at  once  the  most  lovely  landscape  lay  before  us.  Tha 
grey  avenue  lessened  and  lessened  in  a  beautiful  perspec* 
five,  till  the  light  at  the  farther  end  shono  out  liko  an  azure 
star.  This  avenue  was  on  the  left  hand  of  the  picture; 
the  rest  of  the  composition  was  a  broad  stretch  of  river, 
blue  as  the  bluest  heaven,  with  long,  white,  desolate  shoals, 
in  tongues  and  promontories  running  into  it;  in  the  middle 
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distance  a  group  of  rafts,  and  men  busily  at  work  on  the 
shoalst  giving  life  and  a  most  picturesque  animatioa  to  the 
acene:  the  further  river-bank  curved  round  in  a  bold 
sweep,  overhung  with  a  dense  mass  of  grey  trees,  on 
which  the  sun  shone  till  they  looked  quite  hoary  in  the 
Maze  of  Ught  ^  and  a  still  more  distant  sweep  of  met* 
hank  crowned  with  a  white«wa8hed  church,  the  red-tiled 
roof  and  tower  of  which  told  brightly  against  a  warm 
grey  sky,  united  the  two  portions  of  the  picture,  the  river 
and  the  avenue,  by  the  most  harmoniotis  line  of  coropositbn 
imaginable.  And,  as  if  to  complete  the  picturesque  eflfect« 
behuld  a  long,  long  flight  of  birds  stretching  across  the  sky ! 

We  stood  io  perfect  admiration  and  astonishment  at  the 
artistic  power  of  nature. 

Arrived  at  the  end  of  the  avenue,  we  found  that  the 
river-bed  widened  out,  and  assumed  almost  a  sea-shore 
character  with  its  shingly  shoals.  On  one  hand  was  a  wild 
Bort  of  mainland  with  low  brushwood,  and  mimbers  of 
young  birch-trees  rising  up  here  and  there,  their  delicate 
leaves  yellow  as  gold,  and  trembling  like  the  leaves  of 
aspens.  On  a  mound  above  the  hver^bank  we  noticed 
a  queer  little  straw-hut,  and  beyond  it  a  long  array  of 
what  at  first  appeared  black  coffins,  mounted  on  cars. 
^  What  could  tliey  possibly  be?  we  questioned  from  our^ 
selves.  And  there,  (n  that  desolate  solitude,  stood  a 
soldier  as  sentinel.  Could  they  be  cannon  ?  No,  We 
walked  up  to  them,  and  then  came  to  the  concluision  that 
they  were  boats  intended  to  form  a  bridge  of  boats.  * 

We  now  crossed  this  moorland,  at  times  up  to  the 
knees  in  long  grass,  of  a  coarse  jungle-like  character,  and 
very  soua  found  ourselves  close  to  a  busy  inauufactory  of 
some  kind.  A  wooden  bridge,  closed  by  heavy  gates,  led 
aver  a  rushing  branch  of  the  Isar :  long,  low  ranges  of 
woishops^  Uack  and  noisy,  and  bosy-lookuig  as  if  in  Eog* 
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land,  were  there,  and  tall  chimneys  vomiting  black  stnoke; 
md  there  was  a  roar  and  a  rattle  very  much  out  of  char* 
acter  with  the  quiet  moor  and  this  primitive  Germany. 
Smutty  artisans  were  passing  rapidly  to  and  fro.  We 
looked  into  a  black,  busy  workshop,  where  blazed  numbers 
of  furnaces ;  there  was  a  roar  of  bellows,  a  clank  of  ham- 
mers, a  blaze  of  myriads  of  sparks  struck  from  glowing 
masses  of  iron,  and  a  crowd  of  black,  licird-working  me- 
chanics worthy  of  England.  Everything  was  black; 
there  were  heaps  of  in>Q  everywhere^  and  the  steam 
rushed  and  tumbled  and  boiled  with  an  unwonted  ener- 
gy.   This  was  the  steuin-engine  maimfactory. 

In  the  court-yard  behind  the  row  of  workshops,  stood 
the  house  of  the  overlooker,  with  its  luxuriant  vine  ovei^ 
banging  its  white-washed  walls,  and  its  green  shutters,  as 
Cjuiet  and  primitive  as  any  German  heart  would  desire. 
What  a  busy  little  world  this  seemed  In  the  midst  of  that 
noorland  solitude  I 

When,  on  our  return,  we  reached  the  edge  of  the  Eng- 
lish Garden,  the  sight  of  a  picturesque  coffee-house,  with 
its  wooden  galleries  running  round  the  exterior  in  Tyrolean 
fiushion,  over  which,  as  it  had  been  such  a  bright  sunny 
day,  quantities  of  bedding  were  hung  to  air,  tempted  us  to 
indulge  in  a  cup  of  coffee  after  our  ramble.  All  looked 
beautiful  but  deserted,  in  the  orchard,  where  a  lanky  girl, 
in  a  very  short  green  petticoat  and  purple  stockings,  was 
sweeping  away  the  hcnps  of  fallen  leaves  from  tables  and 
benches.  What  a  time  we  had  to  wait  for  coffee !  We 
should  have  grown  quite  angry  had  it  hot  been  for  the 
glorious  sky  which  glowed  before  us,  and  reflected  itself 
in  the  rush  in  £^  stream  at  the  bottom  of  the  orchard.  Be- 
hind us  rose  the  dark  trees  of  the  English  Garden,  and 
before  us,  separated  by  a  rapid  stream,  and  approached  by 
a  wooden  bridge,  lay  the  quiet  expanse  of  green  meadows  • 
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whilst  all  around  us  lay  the  brilliant  masses  of  fallen  autumn 
leaves.  We  thought  that  this  was  probably  the  last  time 
we  should  take  coffee  in  the  open  air,  as  we  had  so  often 
done  throughout  the  lovely  summer,  and  we  were  patient 

At  length  the  cofiee  came ;  but  it  was  quite  dark  before 
we  reaehed  home. 

Another  day,  taking  our  sketching  materials,  we  went  to 
Schwall/inrr,  II  village  with  two  cliurches,  just  near  the 
city;  and  to  the  first  of  these  we  dkected  our  steps.  Un- 
like most  continental  churches^  it  appeared  to  be  closed,  as 
were  the  gates  of  the  church-yard.  After  peering  about 
for  a  lonn;  time,  1  discovered  a  door  leading  into  the  church- 
yard. A  ruinous  old  white  building,  an  old  spital,  with  the 
rudest  of  faded  frescoes  upon  its  front,  was  united  to  the 
church  by  a  covered  gallery,  supported  upon  arches.  This 
gallery,  with  its  tiled  roof,  had  quite  an  Italian  character; 
just  the  kind  of  architectural  bit  which  Overbeck  introduces 
into  his  pictures — a  capital  thing,  good  in  color  and  pe- 
culiar in  composition,  yet  most  simple.  We  regretted  that 
it  was  not  summer,  that  we  might  have  made  a  careful 
study  of  it  in  oils. 

Through  these  arches  we  passed  to  see  another  capital 
bit,  though  of  another  character —  a  covered  way  leading 
up  to  the  porch,  supported  on  low,  grey  marble  pillars, 
veiy  quaint  I  It  was  fit  fqr  a  back-ground  in  some  illustra* 
tions  of  one  of  UhlandV  ballads.  We  were  enchanted 
With  our  church-yard;  there  was  no  need  to  go  farther; 
but  first  we  would  see  the  inside  of  the  little  church. 

A  fat,  merry-looking  woman,  with  a  handkerchief,  in 
Munich'  fashion,  tied  tightly  across  her  forehead,  and  hang- 
ing down  her  back  in  long  ends,  had  seen  us,  as  she  looked 
out  ul  a  house  on  one  side  of  the  court-yard  ;  and  she 
now  came  out  with  a  key,  and  asked  if  we  wished  to  go 
into  the  church.   This  was  just  what  we  desired,  we 
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replied ;  and  in  we  went,  through  the  low  door-way.  It 

was,  like  most  village  churches,  very  white  from  white- 
wash, and  very  tawdry  with  gilding  and  dressed-up  Virgins 
and  hideous  saints,  but  very  clean. 

I  inquired  why  the  church  was  locked  up  ?  Was  there 
no  mass  there  on  Sundays  ?  —  and  could  not  people  go  in 
on  week-days  to  pray  whenever  they  liked  ? 

There  was  no  mass,  she  said,  on  Sundays,  but  on  all 
saints'  days  ;  and  when  people  wanted  to  pray,  she  was 
always  ready  to  open  the  door  for  them.  But  had  not 
the  Holy  Virgin  had  one  of  her  best  pocket-handkerchiefs 
8tx>len?  and  had  not  a  golden  heart  been  carried  away 
from  the  allar?  Ahl  there  were  very  had  people  in 
Munich,  and  it  was  necessary  to  lock  up  th^  church. 

She  seemed  an  honest,  good  simple  soul  herself;  £of 
when  I  offered  her  some  Kreutzers  for  her  trouble,  she  * 
would  not  take  them,  saying  that  she  was  only  too  proud 
and  too  happy  to  enter  the  church  and  show  it  to  strangers* 
From  her  we  borrowed  chairs,  and  were  soon  comfortably 
sketchiiig  our  Ovcrbeck  gallery.  At  twelve  oVlock  the 
woman  and  a  little  lad  crossed  the  court-yard  to  ring  the 
bell,  and  soon  after  that,  our  usual  dinner  hour  arriving, 
we  felt  very  hungry,  and  were  directed  by  the  guard ianess 
of  the  place  to  the  village  inn  close  by.  A  queer,  dirty 
place  it  was ;  but  we  were  far  too  hungry  to  be  particular. 
We  sate  waiting  for  our  two  portions  of  goose — everybody 
seems  to  live  on  goose  at  this  season,  it  appears  quite  to 
have  taken  the  place  of  veal  —  in  a  long  dirty  billiard- 
room.  All  was  desolate  and  silent,  saving  that  now  and 
then  a  dirty,  slovenly  girl,  or  hulking  ostler,  came  in  for 
beer,  which  was  brought  to  them  from  an  inner  room.  To 
amuse  myself  I  read  the  newspaper,  which  was  just  then 
full  of  rumors  of  war. 

At  length  we  had  our  dinner,  and  then  went  to  the  good 
^  11 
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woman's  in  whose  charge  we  had  left  our  sketching  ma* 

What  a  desolate  place  was  her  house !  It  was 
one  of  those  places  which  astonished  by  their  total  want 
of  everything  which  one  4s  accustomed  to  consider  a 
necessary  of  life:  yet  it  would  have  done  anybody's 
heart  good  to  have  seen  the  cheerful  soul  in  her  miscrahle 
room.  She  was  so  merry,  and  her  face  bespoke  such 
habitual  contentment !  I  think  I  never  saw  such  a  pair 
of  happy,  bright  blue  eyes  in  any  human  countenance. 

To  my  abtonishment  1  found  the  room  filled  with  chil- 
dren—  small  children,  a  regular  swarm  —  between  the 
ages  of  six  months  and  twelve  years.  Was  it  a  school,  or 
how  was  it  ?    I  asked. 

*  Oh  !  they  are  all  my  own,'  she  replied. 

I  looked  around  to  see  if  she  were  not  the  little  old 
'woman  who  lived  in  the  shoe,  and  who  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  her  many  children.  But  the  house  was 
not  a  shoe,  as  far  as  1  could  make  out ;  and  most  cer- 
tainly she  seemed  to  know  what  to  do  with  hers*  Chil- 
dren appeared  to  be  the  only  furniture  to  the  place.  I 
could  see,  besides  them,  only  a  wooden  cradle,  a  couple 
of  stools,  a  little  old  chest  of  drawers,  and  a  long  row  of 
pegs,  on  which  hung  a  whole  array  of  tattered  .cloaks,  and 
coats,  and  caps. 

All  afternoon  the  troop  of  blue-eyed,  light-haired  chil- 
dren was  playing  about  the  old  church,  now  hiding  among 
the  old  arches,  now  rushing  out  with  flying  locks  into  the 
bright  sunshine. '  We  heard  their  voices  sounding  merrily 
among  the  graves,  and  echoing  back  from  the  crumbling 
old  walls  ;  the  place  was  like  a  pleasant  poem.  Through- 
out ihe  afternoon,  too,  various  peasants  came  to  pray  in 
the  church,  and  the  mother  was  constantly  going  back- 
wards and  forwards  with  her  huge  key  in  her  hand;  and 
she  had  ever  a  kind  cheerful  word  to  say  to  us  as  she 
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passed.   But  we  could  not  persuade  her  to  take  anything 

from  us  when  we  left. 

As  we  returned  home,  the  setting  sun  was  flooding  the 
whole  plain  with  orange  light,  and  turning  the  avenue  of 

poplars  into  an  avenue  of  dark-red  gold,  relieved  against 
an  indigo  sky. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

AU.  SOULS  DAY,  AND  A  ROTAL  CHBISTSmitO. 

Munich,  i\^ay.  1. — This  is  All  Souls  Day.  The  pria* 
cipal  Cemetery  is  illuminated  and  decorated  with  flowen« 
garlands,  and  various  devices,— and  all  Munich  goes  out 
to  see  it.  We  had  heard  of  this  grand  day  fur  weeks, 
and  therefore  were  rather  curious  about  it.  We  set  offal 
two  o^clock,  and  on  our  way  through  the  Tiirken  Straase 
met  King  Ludwig  walking  alone.  Spite  of  all  the  old 
king^s  failings,  my  heart  warms  to  him  as  the  generous 
and  noble  patron  of  Art ;  and  as  such  I  made  him  a  low 
reverence  as  he  passed,  and  received  in  return  a  gracious 
smile  and  bow.  A  little  farther  on,  driving  across  the 
Maximilian  Platz,  wc  met  the  other  king  and  his  brother 
King  Otho*  They  were  in  a  gay  carriage  with  outriders 
in  blue,  and  their  two  queens  were  with  them.  They  had 
been  to  the  Cemetery.  • 

The  Cemetery  lies  outside  the  Sendlinger  Thor,  —  the 
old  and  new  Gottea^Acker  lying  close  together.  Tribes 
of  people  were  streaming  in  the  direction  of  the  ceme- 
teries, and  all  wore  a  holiday  look.  The  wliole  day  had 
been  a  holiday ;  mass  had  been  performed  in  the  churches, 
and  the  shops  were  closed.  On  the  open  space  before  the 
ruinous  old  Sendlinger  gate  were  a  number  of  stalls, 
on  which  were  displayed  wreaths  of  moss  and  ivy,  and 
crosses  covered  with  moss  and  ivy,  and  initial  letters  ako 
formed  of  the  same  materials.   As  we  approached  the 
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buriaUground  these  stalls  increased  la  number, — on  which 
also  crucifixes  were  <»^red  for  sale, — abd  the  crowd  of 
people  became  quite  dense  t  almost  every  peasant  and 
burgher  of  the  lower  class  carrying  a  rosary.  There  was 
a  regular  crush  to  get  into  the  burial-ground.  A  row  of 
frightful  and  diseased  beggais— the  halt,  the  blind,  and 
the  lame  —  men,  women,  and  children  —  stood  before  the 
iittle  church,  craving  aims. 

A  little  further  on,  we  had  space  to  observe  that  every 
grave  in  this  densely  filled  church*yard  was  decked  out  in 
festal  array.  What  a  singular  impression  is  produced  by 
seeing  these  gay-looking  graves  and  the  gay  crowd  of 
living  people,  and  then  to  picture  the  equally  dense  crowd 
of  the  calm  dead  lying  beneath  these  flowers  and  these 
busy  feet !  To  me  there  was  a  frightful  contrast  between 
this  life  and  this  death. 

There  was  do  expression  of  sorrow  or  of  reverence  in  the 
ftces  of  the  living  —  mere  curiosity.  Numbers  of  blue 
glass  lamps  were  suspended  from  the  crosses  and  raouu- 
ments.  There  were  wreaths,  garlands,  and  festoons  of 
moss,  ivy,  and  everlasting;  some  of  tawdry  pink  and  blue 
artificial  flowers,  which  were  frightful.  But  on  the  whole 
the  decorations  were  very  tasteful, —  some  of  them  lovely. 
For  instance,  a  grey  marble  basin  for  holy  water,  placed  at 
the  foot  of  a  grave,  would  be  wreathed  round  with  myrtle 
and  rose-buds  —  reaJ,  not  artificial  ;  while  the  grave  would 
be  covered  with  greenhouse  plants  in  full  bloom,  —  or  the 
soil  perhaps  raked  smoothly  till  it  resembled  fine  black 
sand,  so  that  on  this  black  ground  a  mosaic  of  scarlet 
moil M tain-ash  berries,  the  white  waxen  berries  of  the 
snow  berry,  and  leaves  and  fiowers  in  the  form  of  crosses, 
initials,  and  various  devices,  would  be  worked ;  and  the 
tall,  elegantly-formed  stone  or  iron  cross  at  its  head  would 
be  festooned  with  moss  and  ivy  wreaths.    On  some  of  tbo 
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graves  a  kiad  of  moveable  garden  was  placed,  —  a  large 
wooden  tray  covered  with  mould,  into  which  weie  stuck 
leaves  and  flowers  in  patterns.  Cress,  or  some  little  seed* 
ling  of  that  kind,  liad  also  frequently  been  sown  and 
sprung  up  in  patterns,  in  letters,  or  in  words,  variegated 
also  with  colored  sands  —  blue,  red,  and  white.  It  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  how  very  ingenious  these  little  gar> 
dens  were;  curious  tbough,  rather  than  pretty,  —  some- 
what like  very  neat  children's  gardens*  £very  grave  had 
its  lamps  or  candles,  and  each  its  attendant — an  old  maa 
or  woman,  who  sate  beside  the  cross  muttering  prayers 
with  the  rosary  in  hand.  These  attendants  ali  seemed  to 
be  old.  I  noticed  oner  or  two  very  old  people,  —  one  man 
with  a  white  beard,  who  trembled  all  over  with  age  and 
cold. 

The  Old  Cemetery  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  is 
quite  filled  with  graves.  A  sort  of  cloister  runs  round  it, 
beneath  which  were  also  monuments  ^  and,  of  course, 
therefore,  more  flowers,  and  garlands,  and  lamps,  and  at- 
tendants. We  now  passed  with  the  crowd  into  the  New 
Cemetery.  It  also  is  inclosed  by  a  cloister; — not,  hew* 
ever,  like  the  other,  whitewashed,  but  built  of  rich  warm 
brick,  a  yellow  brusvn,  with  red  bricks  introduced  so  as  to 
produce  a  fine  effect.  This  beautiful  cloister,  with  its 
numberless  round  arches,  is  very  striking :  —  quite  grand, 
indeed,  in  its  simplicity.  As  yet  there  are  but  few  graves 
in  the  inclosure.  On  one  side,  as  the  cloister  is  entered, 
is  the  monument  of  Gartner,  the  architect  of  the  Sieget* 
thar<, — and  a  little  further  on  is  that  of  Professor  von 
Walter.  On  the  other  side  of  the  entrance,  close  by  the 
door-way,  is  a  grey  marble  monument,  with  a  bust  in 
white  marble  placed  on  it, — an  ugly,  ungraceful  monu* 
ment.  A  tall  American  cedar  was  planted  on  either 
side,  —  a  number  of  garlands  of  myrtle  and  bay  lay  at  its 
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feet.  It  was  Schwanthaler's. monument!  Had  wc  only 
known  that  he  slept  there,  I  would  have  taken  the  loveliest 
garland  I  could  have  found  in  Munich^  as  a  little  tribute  of 
respect  to  his  genius.  I  was  pleased  to  see  the  interest 
and  respect  evinced  by  the-  crowd  collected  round  this 
monament.  ^Yes,  Schwanthaler !  the  great  Schwantha- 
lerf  I  heard  people  say.  I  cannot  conceive  why  King 
Ludwig,  who  erected  this  monument,  could  permit  any- 
thing 80  common-place  —  nay,  unsightly— to  be  connect- 
ed with  Schwanthaler^s  name  and  memory. 

On  our  way  home  we  noticed  a  crowd  of  people  in  the 
Maximilian  Platz,  —  a  crowd  of  eager  people,  who,  with 
breathless  interest,  were  watching*  a  man  mounted  on  a 
heavy  ladder,  or  rather  flight  of  wooden  steps.  He  was 
lighting  a  lamp  :  for  to-night  Munich  was  to  be  illumi- 
nated,—the  lamp  illumination  having  been  deferred  from 
the  opening  of  the  Siegesthor  till  to-night.  At  the  foot 
of  the  lamp-post  stood  a  grave,  pompous  man,  in  a  bufi- 
colored  quilled  coat,  trimmed  with  black  bear's  skin, 
holding  1)1  one  hand  a  long  pole,  at  the  end  of  which 
burned  a  feeble  flame  inclosed  in  perforated  tin,  and  in 
his  other  a  little  box  containing  a  red  mixture,  which  ho 
stirred  up  from  time  to  time  with  a  piece  of  stick,  —  his 
demeanor  being  that  of  a  person  engaged  on  solemn  and 
important  duties.  When,  suddenly,  three  little  flames 
darted  up  from  the  gas-burner,  there  was  a  perfect  scream 
of  delight  from  the  gazing  crowd  below.  Gas  was  to 
bom  that  night  in  the  streets  of  Munich.  There  was  in* 
deed  a  jubilation !  I  smile  as  I  contrast  in  my  mind  that 
hu^G  fliglit  of  steps,  and  those  two  pompous,  solemn 
oilicers,  with  a  brisk  Iiondon  lamplighter.  In  Munich  the 
phrase  ought  to  be  as  slow,  not  as  brisk  as.  a  lamplighter. 
When  the  lamp  was  lighted,  the  heavy  ladder  and  the 
heavy  men  moved  ofl\  —  he  of  the  buff  cout  and  bearskin 
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growling  ^  Plati  !  platzf  to  the  wondering  crowd.  At 
the  corner  of  the  Amalien  Strasse  we  met  oilier  lamp- 
lighters^  two  of  whom  carried  the  ladder,  aod  a  third  the 
light.  It  was,  indeed,  an  important  and  formidable  butt* 
ness  tills  fras-lamp  illuniiiiaiiun.  Looking  out  of  my  win- 
dow as  i  write,  1  behold  a  feeble  briUiancy  in  the  streets, 
^and  all  the  world  out  enjoying  it. 

Nov.  16.  —  Fraulein  Sanchen  came  down  to  the  studio 
yesterday,  to  infunn  us  of  a  grand  christening  which  was 
going  to  take  place.  It  was  the  christening  of  'Her 
Boyal  Highness  Theresa  Charlotta  Marianna  Augusta, 
daughter  of  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Leutpold  of 
Bavaria,'  as  the  long  programme  which  the  good  old 
creature  brought  in  her  hand  expressed  it  The  ceremony, 
said  Fraulein  Sanchen,  was  to  take  place  in  the  beautiAd 
throne-room,  with  its  white  iiiarble  walls  and  columns,  and 
rows  of  gigantic  gilded  statues.  We  thought,  could  we 
only  obtain  admittance,  how  imposing  the  ceremony  would 
be  in  this  hall.  The  christening  would  be  performed  at 
two  o'clock ;  therefore  by  one  we  returned  home,  and 
found  Madame  Thekla  and  her  friend  and  neighbor  the 
*  Frau  Majorin*  ready  to  accompany  us* 

This  *Frau  Majorin*  —  there  are  three  *Frau  Majo- 
rins'  in  this  one  house  !  - — is  a  fat  little  woman,  as  broad 
as  she  is  long  :  she  is  a  widow,  and  has  a  son,  u  ho,  like 
her  late  husband,  is  a  soldier.  We  have  the  felicity  of 
seeing  his  uniform  brushed  just  opposite  our  door  each 
morning.  The  Frau  Majorin  is  possessed  of  a  remarkably 
high-pitched  voice,  in  which  she  gossips  for  hours  each 
day  with  good  Madame  Thekla.  I  hear  the  murmur  and 
buzz  of  their  voices  through  the  door  at  this  very  moment ; 
they  are  voices  to  drive  one  distracted  ! 

Well,  the  two  gossips  were  ready  to  accompany  us ; 
and  off,  therefore,  we  immediately  set   We  found  tribefl 
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of  people  entering  the  palace,  at  one  of  the  side  entrances 
in,  the  old  portion  of  the  palace.  We  followed  the  streani 
up  long  flights  of  steps  and  through  long  galleries^  some 
hung  with  ugly  old  portraits,  others  ornamented  with 
armorial  bearings  and  various  heraldic  devices  emblazon- 
ed  on  the  walls,  which  were  white-washed,  and,  as  w  eii  as 
t  the  arched  ceiling,  covered  with  stucco  ornaments  of  the 
Louis  Quatorze  age.  People  had  arranged  themselves 
along  the  walls,  to  watch  the  procession  pass  to  the  throne- 
room*  But  WO)  hoping  to  gain  admittance  to  the  christen- 
ing itself,  hurried  on  until  we  ignominiously  were  turned 
back  by  a  gend  u  me  stationed  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
the  vulgar  herd  —  who  were  without  tickets. 

Tall  men,  in  a  costume  not  unlike  that^of  our  *  Beef, 
eaters/  except  that  their  livery  was  hlue,  and  holding  long 
pikes  in  their  hands,  toolv  up  their  station  in  a  long  row 
up  either  side  of  the  gallery ;  and  behind  them  crushed 
eager  spectators,  looking  anxiously — especially  the  short 
ones  —  from  behind  the  great  blue  and  black-striped  backs 
and  slashed  sleeves,  and  cauglit  snatches  oi  the  procession 
in  considerable  discomfort.  * 

First  came  a  number  of  strange-looking  fellows,  in 
splendid  uniforms  and  court  dresses.  It  was  a  curious 
assemblage  of  heads :  old,  withered  faces,  seared  with 
worldlineSB  till  they  were  scarcely  human  —  features 
pinched  and  distcHrted  with  diplomacy;  they  were  men 
bowed  with  age,  and  covered  with  decorations, — but  it 
was  age  without  dignity  and  reverence. 

Then  came  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  with 
his  rod ;  and  now  a  stout  lady,  in  full  court-dress,  her 
train  borne  by  attendants.  Upon  a  cushion  this  lady  bore 
Her  most  Serene  Highness  the  newly-born  Princess  The- 
lesa  Charlotta  Marianna  Augusta,  who  was  covered  with  a 
pink  gauze  veil   The  little  princess  certainly  deserved  at 
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this  moment  her  title  of  'serene,'  for  she  was  so  quiet 
that  you  never  would  have  guessed  there  was  an  infant 
princess  concealed  by  the  veil,  and  lying  upon  the 

cushion. 

It  was  a  relief  to  know  that  this  infant  was  a  girl,  and 
thus  never. could  harden  into  quite  such  frightful  worldli* 
ness  as  that  of  the  old  courtiers  who  had  preceded  her. 
Next  followed  two  pretty  little  boys,  her  brothers  ;  they 
were  about  six  and  seven  years  old,  and  dressed  in  purple 
velvet  tunics;  they  carried  burning  tapers:  they  were 
lovely  enough  to  have  been  little  angels,  instead  of  princes. 

And  now  everybody  bent  as  low  as  they  could,  —  for 
the  King  and  Queen  passed  by ;  the  King  wearing  a  uni- 
form, and  looking  very  gracious  and  spruce.  He  led  the 
Queen  by  the  hand.  The  Queen,  I  found,  was  rather 
short  than  tall,  as  I  had  imagined  from  seeing  her  at  the 
theatre ;  she  looked  very  handsome  with  her  large  proud 
eyes,  and  in  her  dress  of  white  sttin,  with  her  long  crim- 
son velvet  train  borne  by  pages.  And  then  there  was  the 
King  of  Greece,  in  his  Albanian  costume  of  white  and 
gold,  and  he  led  by  the  hand  one  of  his  sisters,  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  something ;  and  they  were  followed  by  Prince 
Leutpold,  the  father  of  the  little  serene  infant,  leading  along 
another  great  lady.  In  fact,  excepting  the  old  King  and 
Queen,  all  the  royal  family  were  present  There  was 
the  Duchess  of  Leuchtenberg,  the  widow  of  Eugene 
Beauharnais,  who  was  to  stand  deputy  godmother  to  the 
little  princess,  and  represent  the  two  real  godmothers,  the 
Empress  Dowager  of  Austria  and  the  £x-Queen  Theresa 
of  Bavaria.  And  then  there  was  the  Archbishop  in  his 
lilac  robes  and  skull-cap,  and  his  attendant  priests  bearing 
tapers  and  crucifixes ;  and  there  was  a  long  train  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  with  their  ladies,  and  the  burgomaster 
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and  corporation  of  the  city ;  and,  bringing  up  the  lear^  a 
great  number  of  officers. 

And  now,  when  all  had  passed,  there  was  nothing  for 
us  to  do  but  to  imagine  the  scene  in  the  beautiful  throne* 
room,  where,  opposite  the  crimson  velvet  canopy,  beneath 
which  the  King  and  Queen  would  be  seated,  an  altar  had 
been  erected.  Yes,  being  endowed  with  a  tolerably  vivid 
imagination,  the  whole  scene  was  speedjly  conjured  up, 
the  rows  of  court  ladies  on  either  side  the  throne^— the 
altar,  with  its  gold  and  fine  linen,  burning  tapers,  and 
officiating  priests,  —  the  groups  of  gentlemen  in  uniform, 
and  the  Te  Deum  sung  by  choristers  stationed  above  in 
a  galtery^— and  the  whole  gorgeous  array  visible  through 
a  perspective  of"  marble  columns  and  gigantic  golden  stat- 
ues, the  ancestors  of  the  little  princess  now  being  received 
into  the  Christian  Church  I 
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CO^SECBAIION  OF  TH£  BASU.ICA. 

Nov.  S4.— The  first  stone  of  the  Basilica  of  St  Boni- 

fazius  was  laid  by  King  Ludwig  in  1835,  in  celebration  of 
his  Silberner  Hochzeit  —  or  the  twenty-Hfth  anniversary 
of  his  marriage,  it  has  taken  fifteen  years  to  complete 
and  enrich  it  with  sculptures,  arahesques^  frescoes^  and 
carving  in  wood.  Last  week  the  rich  gold  and  silver 
vessels,  the  gold  and  silver  cruciiixes,  the  altar-cloths  and 
splendid  rohes  for  the  priests,  the  embroidered  banners 
and  canopies,  the  velvet  cushions,  the  gorgeous  carpets, 
thrones,  and  seats  required  by  the  pomp  of  CatlioHc 
worship,  were  exhibited  for  three  days  in  the  church  to 
the  public^  who  streamed  thither  in  crowds.  To*day  was 
the  consecration. 

This  church  may  be  considered  unique  ;  being  a  revival 
of  the  Basilicas  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  —  a  Koman 
hall  of  justice  converted  into  a  Christian  temple.  It  is 
built  entirely  of  beautiful  dark-red  brick.  Adjoining  it  is 
the  monastery  of  the  Benedictine  Monks,  built  also  of 
brick^  and  with  the  sanoe  round-arched  windows  as  the 
church —of  which,  indeed,  it  seems  a  portion.  A  portico, 
supported  by  eight  noble  limestone  columns,  runs  along 
the  front  of  the  BaslUcaj  and  three  lofty  doors,  rich  with 
emblematical  carvings  in  wood  and  stone,  lead  into  the 
church.  The  interior  is  divided  into  five  naves  by  sixty- 
four  columns  of  grey  marble,  with  exquisitely  sculptured 
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white  marble  capitals  and  bases.  Entering  by  the  middle 
door,  the  lofty  centre  nave  stretches  away  before  the  * 
spectator— an  avenue  of  noble  columns  supporting  upon 
rounded  arches  an  expanse  of  wall  glowing  with  are* 
besques  and  frescoes,  and  perforated  by  a  long  row  of 
small  round-topped  windows,  high  up,  and  near  the  roof; 
which,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  basilicas^  exposes  its 
beams  and  raflers  to  view,  but  gilt  and  ornamented,  and 
glittering  with  stars  on  a  deep  azure  ground.  This  centre 
nave  terminates  in  a  lofly  semi^ciicular  niche,  wherein^ 
approached  by  a  flight  of  twelve  steps,  rises  the  high 
altar. 

On  the  wall  above  the  high  altar,  on  a  gold  ground,  and 
divided  from  each  other  by  the  typical  palm-tree,  stand 
the  first  teachers  of  Christianity  in  Bavaria :  St.  Bonifa- 
zius,  St.  Benedict,  St.  Willibald,  St.  Corbiniaii,  St.  Rupert, 
Su  Ginimeran,  St.  Gilian,  and  St.  Magnus.  Above  them 
floats  Christ,  as  the  head  and  symbol  of  the  Church  trium* 
phant,  surrounded  by  a  glory  of  Cherubim  and  Seraphim, 
and  with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  the  Baptist  praying  at 
his  feet.  Beneath  the  high  altar  and  its  flight  of  steps 
extends  the  crypt.  Two  side  altars  terminate  the  outer 
naves,  as  the  high  altar  the  principal  nave.  Above  the 
side  altar  to  the  right  are  the  Virgin  and  Child  receiving 
the  homage  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  Bavarian  royal 
family ;  above  the  one  on  the  left  is  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Stephen  —  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  frescoes  in  the 
Basilica  —  the  most  beautiful,  I  am  inclined  to  say,  of  all 
the  frescoes  in  Munich.  St  Stephen,  with  his  meek,  pale 
Ihce,  and  with  clasped  hands,  falls  to  the  earth  beneath 
the  cruel  stones  of  his  assailants  like  a  broken  white  lily. 

These  altar-pieces  arc,  together  wi:h  liie  other  frescoes 
in  the  Basilica,  painted  by  Hess,  and  his  assistants.  The 
history  of  St  Boniface,  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated, 
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is  told  in  ft  series  of  frescoes  which  extends  along  either 

side  of  llic  centre  nave,  above  the  noble  columns  of  which 
I  have  spoken.  These  represent  twelve  principal  iaci* 
dents  from  his  life;  commencing  with  his  reception  as  a 
child  among  the  Benedictine  monks,  and  his  deparlura 
from  England  to  Germany  upon  his  perilous  mission  — 
and  ending  with  his  martyrdom  in  Frieslandi  and  his 
burial  in  the  Abbey  of  Fulda*  The  lesser  events  ara 
told  in  smaller  designs  alternating  with  the  large  frescoea^ 
and  are  painted  in  grey  on  a  blue  ground,  so  managed  as 
to  suggest  sky.  Many  of  these  smaller  designs  are  pecu« 
liarly  beautifal ;  they  are  in  octagonal  compartments,  and 
are  surrounded  by  graceful  arabesques  of  crimson,  green, 
gold,  and  lilac,  on  a  deep  chocolate  ground.  Below  the 
frescoes  illustrative  of  the  life  of  St.  Boniface,  is  a  series 
of  medallion  heads  of  the  Popes ;  and  above  the  frescoes, 
alternating  with  the  round-arched  windows,  and  painted 
on  a  gold  ground,  are  groups  of  saints  and  martyrs  who 
lived  and  suffered  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in 
Germany.  The  effect  of  this  centre  nave  is  that  of  a 
gorgeous  and  solemn  iriissal. 

The  walls  of  the  church  are  a  mosaic  of  rich  marbles : 
— dark  greens  *— dull,  ruddy  browns  and  reds — and  deli- 
cate greys  and  lilacs.  Opposite  the  side  altars,  and  to  the 
right  and  left  as  you  enter  the  church  by  the  side  doors, 
aie  two  little  chapels— ^ the  chapel  for  baptism  and  the 
chapel  for  burial.  A  peculiar  simplicity,  solemnity,  and 
dignity  characterize  the  whole  edifice. 

The  ceremony  of  consecration  was  to  commenoe,  we 
understood,  at  half-past  seven  o^clock  in  the  morning. 
Long  streaks  of  golden  and  pale  pink  light  from  the  newly^ 
risen  sun  stretched  athwart  a  sombre  grey  sky,  as  we  set 
out  towards  the  church,  and  wonderfully  enhanced  the 
beauty  of  the  Pinakothek  and  Glyptothek,  which  we  passed 
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on  oar  way  to  the  Basilica:  the  Basilica  and  the  monastery 

attached  to  it  being  only  separated  by  a  wall  from  tlie 
beautiful  white  marble  temple  which  faces  the  Glyptothek, 
and  which  is  erected  for  the  triennial  exhibition  of  paintings 
here.  The  streets  were  as  yet  almost  vacant,  although 
the  1»<  lis  of  the  Basilica  now  for  the  first:  time  summoned 
the  good  citizens.  As  we  turned,  however,  into  the  street 
in  which  the  church  stands,  we  were  greeted  by  souods 
of  life*  The  burgher-guard,  preceded  by  their  band, 
marched  along,  and  ail  the  houses  were  festooned  with 
moss  garlands,  gay  flags,  carpets,  and  pictures  hung  out 
from  the  windows  and  balconies.  Tall  cedar-trees  in  tubs 
were  placed  within  the  portico  of  the  Ba3i1ica,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  lofty  carved  doors.  Few  people,  how- 
ever, had  as  yet  congregated. 

The  citizen-guard  stationed  itself  before  the  church 
with  much  parade  ;  and  soon  the  crowd  grew.  A  school 
of  little  girls,  in  white  dresses,  and  each  bearing  her  small 
nosegay  in  her  hand,  and  a  school  of  little  boys,  drew  up 
on  the  steps  of  the  portico.  And  now  the  Archbishop,  in 
his  purple  robes,  descended  from  his  carriage,  —  was  re* 
ceived  by  the  priests,  —  was  presented  with  the  heavy 
golden  key  of  the  church, — and,  beneath  a  crimson 
eanopy  which  was  borne  above  him,  blessed,  aoointed, 
and  sprinkled  %vith  holy  water  the  portal  of  the  churcli, 
.previous  to  entering  it  People  then  crowded  into  the 
court^yaid  in  which  stand  the  church  and  the  monastery, 
as  well  as  the  monks^  garden  with  its  long  pleached  alleys 
and  flower-beds.  And  now,  with  crucifixes  borne  aloft, 
and  fluttering  crimson  banners,  —  with  white  and  black 
lobed  priests  and  choristers  chanting  in  loud  voices  from 
large  missals  which  they  bore  before  them,  —  with  a  train 
of  emaciated  young  Jesuit  scholars, —  with  the  twelve 
Benedictine  Brothers,  in  their  long  black  gowns, — with 
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a  procession  of  magistrates  and  citizens,  —  with  the  little 

boys'*  and  girls'  schools,  and  all  the  scholars  of"  the  Latin 
school,  arrayed  in  purple  dress-coats  with  velvet  collars, 
like  a  set  of  stunted  little  men,  —  came  the  Archhisfaop 
in  his  gorgeous  white  and  golden  robes,  with  his  mitre  on 
his  head.  He  walked  heneath  a  canopy  of  gold  and 
crinnsoD,  his  vestments  borne  by  attendant  priests;  and 
with  upraised  hand,  on  which  glittered  his  large  amethysl 
ring,  and  with  muttering  lips  he  blessed  the  choroh. 
Three  times  the  procession  encircles  the  church ;  now 
the  Archbishop  sprinkles  the  walls  with  holy  water  frokn 
a  silver  vessel  with  a  bunch  of  holy  herbs;  now  he 
sprinkles  the  multitude;  the  choristers  sing;  the  five  bells 
of  the  Basilica,  each  bearing  the  name  of  a  saint,  and  ex- 
quisitely cast,  peal  from  the  belfry ;— and  the  outer  walb 
are  consecrated. 

But,  for  the  unlucky  public  collected  outside  the  church, 
there  now  commenced  a  most  tedious  time.  For  two  mor- 
tal hours  did  they  wait  until  the  church  doors  should  be 
thrown  open ;  the  only  incident  to  beguile  the  cold  and 
weariness  being  the  arrival  of  a  carriage  full  of  dignitaries 
of  the  Church  io  their  violet  robes,  violet  caps,  while  Uxr 
and  fine  linen,—  and  the  constant,  sudden,  and  annoying 
charges  of  the  stupid  bui^her*guard  upon  the  patient 
crowd.. 

At  length  the  huge  doors  were  swung  back,  and  in 
poured  the  multitude,  met  by  a  fragrant  breath  of  incense. 
The  high  altar  glowed  and  glittered  with  its  bevy  of 
priests.  At  the  foot  of  the  twelve  steps  leading  to  it  were 
placed  crimson  seats  on  ehher  hand, -on  which  was  a 
small  assemblage  of  gaily  attired  gentlemen,  — a  group  of 
bright  uniforms  to  the  right,  and  the  more  soberly  arrayed 
nnagistracy  to  the  left.  The  railing  which  inclosed  the 
high  altar,  the  flight  of  steps,  and  the  seats,  were  deco* 
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rated  with  moss  and  lovely  greenhouse  plants  in  full 

bloom.  Tali  laurels,  myrtles,  and  oruuge-lrecs,  in  huge 
tubs,  were  arranged  in  rows  on  either  side  of  the  steps, 
and  interspersed  with  lovely  aloes  and  graceful  palm-like 
plants,  which  drooped  their  tender  fresh  sprays  with  ex- 
quisite carelessness  over  the  balustrades. 

Then  commenced  a  bewildering  succession  of  ceremo- 
nies*  The  Archbishop  sprinkled  the  holy  water;  anointed 
the  walls,  the  candlesticks,  the  crucifixes,  the  gold  and 
silver  vessels ;  chanted^  and  prostrated  himself  before  the 
altar ;  rows  of  priests,  young  and  old,  with  burning  tapers* 
ascended  and  descended  the  steps ;  the  Archbishop  was 
robed  and  disrobed  ;  sat  upon  a  raised  seat  to  the  right  of 
the  altar,  his  head  resplendent  in  his  mitre,  his  amethyst 
ring  sparkling  on  his  gloved  hand,  his  feet  resting  on  a 
splendidly  embroidered  violet  carpet;  the  four  Bishops, 
with  long  white  and  gold  einbroidcred  mantles  covering  * 
their  violet  robes,  kneeling  around  him,  or  seated  upon 
low  amber-colored  seats  at  bis  feet ;  priests  knelt  before 
bim  with  their  large  open  missals,  out  of  which  he  chant- 
ed ;  the  choristers  responded  ;  now  he  blesses  the  great 
golden  crucifix,  now  the  golden  candlesticks  of  the  high 
altar,  and  the  altar  itself.  The  candlesticks  are  borne  back 
to  their  place ;  young  priests  put  tall  tapers  into  them  one 
by  one ;  they  are  lighted,  and  the  whole  altar,  is  con- 
secrated and  arrayed.  Gorgeous  crimson  carpets  axe 
unrolled  and  cover  the  steps ;  the  little  girls  in  white  scat* 
ler  their  nosegays;  the  bells  peal  out ;  the  organ  resounds 
through  the  vast  church  with  its  thrilling  tones;  the  Td 
Deum  is  sung ;  priests  and  people  adore ;  and  the  glorious 
sunshine  pours  in  through  the  many  windows,  glitters  on 
the  golden  walls,  and  lights  up  the  marble  columns,  but 
sparkles  with  the  greatest  splendor  on  the  bright  fresh 

leaves  of  the  laurel,  orange  and  myrtle-trees.  Their 
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leaves  burn  with  such  a  magical  brilliancy  and  freahneas^ 
that  in  comparison  the  gorgeous  hues  of  the  walls  fade 

into  an  earthly  dimness. 

While  the  sunlight  thus  floods  the  centre  aisle,  leaving 
the  Test  of  the  church  with  its  forest  of  columns,  in  a 
mysterious  mistiness  and  gloom,  high  mass  is  performed. 
As  it  terminates,  the  distant  sound  of  booming  cannon  is 
heardj  mingling  with  the  pealing  organ  and  the  ringing  of 
(he  bells.  The  Archbishop  is  unrobed  by  his  attendant 
priests,  whilst  the  altar  is  covered  with  fine  white  linen 
napkins.  He  descends  the  steps,  and  passes  out  of  the 
eoDseciated  Basilica*  blessing  the  people ;  ~and  the  cere* 
maoiea  are  at  an  end. 
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WINTSB  TWIUOHT  AKD  CHRISTMAS  STB. 

December  14.  —  I  am  jast  returned  from  the  station, 
where  I  have  bade  my  dear  fellow  pilgrim,  Clare,  God- 
speed uponf  her  journey.   Yes,  she  is  returning  to  Eng* 

land.    It  is  a  very  sudden  resolve  on  her  part,  and  we 
have  been  full  of  regret  on  account  of  this  return;  but  U 
must  be.   God  speed  the  dear  pilgrim  I 
Now  commences  for  me  a  truly  solitary  sojourn ;  but 

solitude  has  always  had  more  charms  than  terrors  for  me» 

There  will  not,  however»  1  fear,  be  much  solitude  at  prea* 

ent|  as  I  perceive  an  incursion  of  condoling  Werfis  1 
•  ••••« 

These  long  winter  nights  have  an  additional  gloom  flung 
over  them  by  the  horrors  of  a  strange  rumor  which  is 
afloat  among  the  Munich  gossips.  This  rumor  says  that 
at  night,  in  lonely  places,  there  appears  a  fearful  Jiiau, 
who  suddenly  draws  forth  a  horrible  weapon  —  a  poisoned 
knife,  or  knives !  concealed  in  a  ring,  ^th  which  he  cuts 
and  cruelly  wounds  innocent  and  unsuspicious  individuals. 
Report  farther  states,  that  the  man  has  already  wounded 
seyeral  unhappy  women,  one  of  whom  report  declares  to 
be  dying  1  It  is  farther  stated,  that  the  man  has  vowed  to 
destroy  ninety  persons!  —  ninety  ^iils  or  women  ! 

Some  ten  days  ago  one  heard  of  a  fresh  victim  daily. 
People  one  spoke  with  declared  that  they  had  seen  the 
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crowd  which  surrounded  the  victim,  as  she  lay  bleeding 

upon  the  jTround  ;  or  had  kiiov.a  ihe  cousin,  or  mother,  or 
sister,  or  brother  of  the  victiai,  or  of  a  person  who  knew 
the  cousin,  mother,  etc.,  as  it  might  be.  You  can  scarce- 
ly imagine  the  panic  people  have  been  in  about  the  '  face* 
cutter,'  or  'man  with  the  iron  clasp,'  as  he  is  called. 
They  say  — mind,  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the 
story  —  that  a  man  guilty  of  the  same  crime  was  behead- 
ed  last  year  in  Augsburg ;  others  say  seven  years  ago. 
Heport  says,  also,  that  this  terrible  man  has  only  vowed 
vengeance  against  women,  —  and  young  girls  especially ; 
and  the  handsomer  the  better,  he  having  been  'jilted* 
by  a  beautiful  young  girl,  and  that  his  revenge  can  alone 
satisfy  itself  with  the  destruction  of  pretty  faces!  Is  it 
not  a  history  worthy  of  the  '  Neue  Fitival '  —  if  it  were 
true  ? 

Clare  witnessed  something  at  the  studio  a  few  days  be- 
fore her  departure,  which  had  also  a  dash  of  the  interest* 
ingly  terrific  in  it.  Unluckily  for  me  I  was  absent  that 
•afternoon  from  the  studio,  and  lost  the  spectacle.  Clare 
heard  a  tremendous  noise  in  the  studio-field  —  the  shouts 
and  screams  of  a  man,  the  howls  of  a  dog.  Out  rushed 
one  gentleman,  from  the  studio,  out  rushed  another,  and 
out  rushed  Clare,  of  course,  after  them,  to  see  what  these 
terrible  cries  could  mean,  and  all  this  excitement.  And 
there  in  the  field,  through  the  snow,  fled  a  man  pursued  by 
an  enormous  dog:  the  dog  sprang  upon  the  man,  tore  him, 
shook  him  by  the  hair  of  his  iiead,  and  dragged  him  along 
the  ground  i  the  man  howling  I  the  dog  howling  i  Then 
they  were  up  again,  careering  round  and  round  the  field, 
man  iuid  dog,  like  wild  beasts.  Clare  was  so  much  liorri- 
iied  that  she  began  to  cry  quite  hysterically.  And  what 
was  her  indignation  to  see  the  two  gentlemen,  instead  of 
mshing  to  the  man^s  assistance,  quietly  standing  before  tlis 
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studio  door,  looking  on  and  smiling  1    When  they  saw 

Clare's  tears  and  indignation,  they  swiiled  still  more  !  *  It 
is  only  the  training  of  a  watch-dog,'  said  they.  ^  Dogs  are 
always  trained  in  this  way  here :  dogs  are  trained  so  in 
England,  are  they  not  ? '  Clare  now  more  carefully  in- 
spected the  nnan  who  had  so  greatly  excited  her  compas-  • 
sion,  and  perceived  that  he  had  his  head  and  face  bound 
up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  dog  wounding  him, 
—and  he  wore  also  a  padded  jacket ;  but  at  the  first  mo- 
ment the  bandages  about  his  face  had  suggested  to  her  the 
idea  of  terrible  wounds* 

m 

Yesterday,  passing  through  the  field,  I  also  encountered 
the  dog-trainer,  cased  in  his  wadded  jcrkiii  and  wadded 
helmet;  he  was  talking  with  the  children,  and  reminded 
Rie  of  an  Esquimaux, — the  terrible  romance  failing,  as 
there  was  no  dog  present. 

Hearing  such  accounts  of  '  face  cutters,'  and  of  fierce 
dogs,  you  might  naturally  imagine  that  Munich  was  a 
terrible  place,  and  that  one  was  environed  by  dangers  dire ; 
—  but  were  you  to  see  the  cozy  room  in  which  1  am 
writing,  and  the  cheerful  look  of  the  streets  as  I  pass  to 
and  fro  from  the  studio  morning  and  afternoon,  you  would 
not  he  much  alarmed. 

As  I  observed  before,  these  suggestions  of  horror  only 
belong  to  the  long  winter  evenings,  and  are  as  much  a  sigp 
of  the  season  as  the  number  of  winter  garments  you  meet 
in  the  streets.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  long,  gro- 
tesque  crimson  boots  Clare  and  I  met  the  other  day  !  — 
this  class  of  boots,  though  usually  of  untanned  leather,  is 
Tery  much  affected  by  the  students ;  —  or  could  you  only 
have  fiiut  the  tall,  shadowy  figure  of  a  student,  arrayed  in 
a  long  grey  cloak,  with  a  pointed  hood  standing  up  on  his 
head,  in  a  wizard  or  ^  Mother  £ed-cap'  style  I  It  was  a 
misty  afternoon,  just  about  dude,  when  we  came  upon  him 
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at  the  abrupt  turning  of  a  street:  he  was  a  shadow,  a 

creature  of  the  mist  —  certainly  not  a  man  !  And  lie  had 
all  the  more  a  fantastic  unreal  air  about  him.  as  he  loomed 
upon  us  close  to  the  red  Gothic  palace  of  King  Ludwig, 
the  WiUleahaeher  Palais,  which,  with  its  red  walk  and 
gleaming  lights,  glowed  through  the  mist  like  a  burning 
castle  of  enchantment.  It  certainly  had  a  singular  appear^ 
ance  this  palace  in  the  mist ;  the  whole  building  seemed 
on  fire,  and  in  a.  dull  glow. 

These  hooded  cloaks  are  the  rage  here  among  the  young 
men  and  lads.  Youths  and  boys  generally  affisct  them  of 
drab  or  grey,  lined  with  crimson,  blue,  or  scarlet.  Men 
usually  wear  them  of  darker  colors,  but  with  the  hoods 
equally  gaily  lined.  Gentlemen  wear,  besides  these  hood- 
ed cloaks,  cloaks  with  large  capes,  which  they  fling  grace- 
fully over  one  shoulder,  drapinf»  themselves  picturesquely. 
If  a  man  docs,  in  Munich,  possess  a  great-coat,  he  invaria- 
bly wears  it  cloakwise,  letting  the  slecTCS  dangle  tiselessljr 
at  the  sides,  or  float  foolishly  behind  him. 

The  ladies'  winter  dress  has  nothinjr  Tery  particular 
about  it.  Of  course,  among  the  unbonneted  class,  with  the 
damp,  cold  weather,  you  see  a  gteat  increase  of  white, 
bound-up  heads  telling  of  tooth-ache.  I  must  not  forget 
cither  to  notice  the  garments  of  boards  and  planks  worn 
hy  all  the  fountains,  and  by  the  statue  of  the  youth  at  the 
entrance  of  the  English  Garden,  who  all  summer  and 
autuiiii)  invites  you  pleasantly,  with  outstretched  hand,  to 
wander  among  the  trees. 

One  little  thing  peculiar  to  the  winter  here  I  greatly 
admire— the  long  rolls  of  fresh  green  moss  laid  inside 
the  windows,  to  keep  out  draughts.  In  many  houses  the 
moss  garlands  are  decorated  with  artificial  flowers ;  bat 
this  spoils  them  entirely.  Sometimes  you  see  ivy  leaves 
atuck  into  the  moss,  and  that  is  very  pretty.  Peasants 
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•re  eoDfltaiitly  biinging  these  moss-wxeatiiB  into  th« 
city. 

Speaking  of  these  moss  decorations  reminds  me  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Germans  train  ivy,  which  is  one  of  the 
Joreliest  things  of  a  smaU  kind  to  be  seen  in  Grermany. 
We  in  England  rarely  attach  an  idea  of  decoration  to 
'  ivy  beyond  its  adornment  of  old  liouses  and  ruins^  and  of 
our  garden-walls.  Yet  in  England  ivy  flourishes  uncared 
for  with  much  more  luxuriance  than  it  does  in  Germany. 
But  the  German,  porhnps,  appreciating  its  beauty  —  be- 
cause with  him  It  is  a  rarer  blessing — trains  it  lovingly 
around  his  dwellings  around  the  internal  as  well  as  the 
external  walls.  From  the  palace  to  the  cottage,  in  Ger- 
manyi  tliere  is  scarcely  a  room  to  be  found  which  does  not 
possess  its  ivy-tree.  As  you  walk  through  the  streets,  and 
east  your  eyes  upon  the  houses,  there  is  hardly  a  window 
to  be  seen  which  is  not  twined  into  a  very  bower  by  the 
graceful  and  gracious  festoons  of  ivy.  Among  the  pictur* 
esque  leaves  often  gleams  forth  a  small  statue  of  the  Ma* 
^onna,  or  of  Christ.  Ivy  trails  around  the  window*ban ; 
ivy  aiLikes  a  pleasant  green  background  to  bouquets  of 
flowers  blooming  in  vases  or  in  flower-pots. 

A  very  pleasant  little  paper^  I  have  often  thought,  might 
be  written,  descriptive  of  the  windows  in  a  Grerman  street ; 
and  the  mode  in  which  the  cherished  ivy  was  trained 
would  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  it.  You  may  read  much 
of  the  character  of  the  inmates  of  the  dwelling  by  the  ivy: 
sometimes  its  leaves  arc  dusty,  and  its  growth  is  ungraceful, 
and  its  sprays  untastefully  trained :  sometimes  it  grows  in 
a  gaudy  flower-pot,  or  swings  from  ihe  centre  of  the  win- 
dow in  a  hideously-shaped  Blumen'lamp — flower-lamp,  as 
it  is  called  —  a  kind  of  swinging  vessel  for  plants  very 
much  in  vogue  here ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  ivy  is  gracefully-— 
nay,  most  poetically  trained  $  its  Blumen-Lampi  if  il  be 
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planted  in  one,  is  often  pf  a  graceful,  rustic  character,  — 
perhaps  of  red  terra-cotta,  with  delicately  moulded  foliage 
of  yellowish  white  clay  meandering  over  it. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  windows  that  you  see  ivy  trained. 
Ivy  often  forms  a  green  and  fresh  screen  across  a  room, 
being  planted  in  boxes,  and  its  sprays  trained  over  rusdc 
frame -work.  Ivy  often  -casts  its  pleasant  shadows  over  a 
piano,  so  that  the  musician  may  sit  before  his  instrument 
as  within  a  little-bower — ivy  may  be  seen  adorning  the 
shrine  which  hangs  upon  the  wall,  or  dropping  its  sprays 
above  the  lady''s  work-table. 

The  staircase  in  the  house  of  a  great  painter  here  is  a 
complete  little  bit  of  fairyland,— thanks  to  his  love  of  ivy, 
which  festoons  the  balustrade  of  the  polished  oak  stairs, 
and  shows  forth  its  kindly  leaves  among  the  rarer  beauties 
of  palms  and  myrtles  which  rise  grove*like  upon  the  land* 
ings !  I  know  an  apothecary ^s  shop,  which  is  rather  like  a 
bit  of  a  wild  wood,  from  its  growth  of  ivy,  than  a  shop  of 
physic.  I  was  told  the  other  day  of  a  studio  here  equally 
qrlvan ;  and  I  know  an  old  cobbler  who  could  not  mend 
his  shoes  without  seeing  his  ivy-bush  daily  before  him  as 
he  works. 

CU&ISTMAS. 

December  15. —  Ijast  evening  I  heard  the  bell  tolling 
from  the  ruinous  tower  of  a  desolate  church  in  the  old  part 

of  the  city;  and  as  I  saw  numbers  of  people  entering  the 
church,  I  of  course  followed.  1  went  in  at  a  side  door, 
and  found  myself  close  to  the  high  altar.  A  train  of 
priests  in  their  crimson  and  gold*embroidered  robes,  and 
little  choristers  in  their  white  garments,  and  a  number  of 
men  in  black,  each  bearing  a  lighted  taper  in  his  hand, 
were  just  passing  down  the  aisle.   The  church  is  veiy 
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large  and  very  gloomy,  and  it  was  almost  twilight :  crowds 
of  people  stood  and  knelt  in  the  gloom^  telling  as  dark 

Rembrandt  masses  of  shadow.  The  one  grand  point  of 
light  was  a  side  altar*—  one  hlaze  of  crimson  satin  drapery 
and  burning  tapers,  which  ascended  in  long  rows  out  of 
massive  silver  candlesticks.  The  men  in  black  extin« 
guished  their  tapers;  the  priests  knelt  before  the  altar ;  the 
people  bowed  themselves.  It  was  more  like  a  Eembrandt 
efiect  than  anything  Lever  saw  in  nature  before:  those 
singular  groups  of  the  crowd,  lost  in  the  gloom  and  vast- 
ness  of  the  church;  that  brilliant  focus  of  light,  with  lesser 
masses  of  light,  here  and  there  diffusing  itself  through  the 
picture ;  light  catching  upon  the  shaft  of  a  tall  candlestick 
in  the  foreground,  and  upon  an  upturned  white  face.  It 
was  a  wonderful  scene  altogether,  and  the  responses  of  the 
multitude  most  solemn  in  the  gloom. 

On  going  out,  I  looked  into  a  side  chapel,  where  I  per- 
ceived a  crowd.  There,  decked  out  with  fir-trees,  was  a 
curious  erection  of  small  cottages  in  the  Tyrolean  style ; 
and  before  these  -  cottages  stood  a  group  of  large  dolls 
dressed  up  in  rem  irlwibly  gay  draperies.  This  group 
represented  the  arrival  of  Mary  and  Joseph  at  Bethlehem ; 
Mary  and  Joseph  in  the  dresses  of  pilgrims,  with  huge 
pilgrim  hats  on,  and  tall  staves  in  their  hands ;  the  ass, 
with  panniers  containing  Joseph's  axe  and  carpenter's  tools, 
following  them ;  a  man  and  woman  in  modern  costume, 
with  very  mournful  countenances,  receive  them,  standing 
upon  a  very  green  carpet,  representing  turf,  while  cattle 
are  grazing  round  them. 

I  understand  that  a  series  of  these  scenes  (which  are 
common  at  the  same  time  of  the  year  in  all  Catholic 
countries)  will  be  thus  exhibited  to  admiring  crowds,  until 
Christmas;  there  will  be,  no  doubt,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  the  Annoancement  to  the  Shepherds,  etc.  The 
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crowd  seemed  very  much  edified ;  and  a  priest  stood  witk 
a  mooey-box  Id  his  hand  ready  to  receive  aima. 


On  the  Sunday  before  Christmas  Eve  was  held  what  is 
called,  in  the  Munich  dialect,  the  '  ChrUuKindle-DuUi 
that  is,  the  Little  Christ-child  Fair.  The  fair  commenced 
at  noon  on  Sunday;  and,  sinner  that  I  am,  I  went  and 
boaght  my  little  Christmas  presents  on  that  day, —  which 
presents,  be  it  remarked,  have  given  such  hearty  satisfac* 
tion,  that  it  was  quite  a  delight;  and  wlien  I  saw  poor  dear 
old  Fraulein  Sanchen  crying  and  kissing  my  hand  with 
surprise  and  joy,  I  longed  to  have  been  made  of  money 
that  I  might  have  given  a  present  to  everybody. 

How  pretty  the  fair  looked,  that  bright  frosty  Sunday 
noonl  but  still  prettier  on  the. Monday  evening,  whea  all 
was  lighted  up.  Madame  Thekla,  with  her  iace  tied  up 
in  a  large  white  handkerchief,  in  German  fasliion,  to  -pre* 
v&iU  toothache^  accompanied  me.  She  looked  rather  a 
funny  figure,  and  I  know  certain  people  who  would  not 
have  walked  down  Regent  Street  with  her;  but  neither 
she  nor  I  cared  for  the  huge  white^  head-gear:  indeed, I 
thought  it  rather  pifuan^  than  otherwise. 

First,  we  walked  through  the  principal  street,  to  peep 
into  the  shop-windows,  which  were  uU  adorned  with  their 
most  tempting  merchandise.  Such  gaudy  vases,  ewers, 
pokah  (drinking-glasses),  of  varbusly  tinted  and^  gilded 
Bohemian  glass,  in  one  shop ;  such  exqu»ite  ball-dreeso 
and  artificial  flowers  in  another;  such  tempting  jewelry! 
But  the  confectioners,*  with  all  manner  of  devices  for 
Christmas  Trees,  were  perhaps  the  most  brtlUant— -qtiils 
enchanted  grottoes;  and  in  each  shop  the  counter,  or  a 
table  m  the  middle  of  the  floor,  was  festooned  and  deco- 
fated  tastefully  with  the  choicest  articles.   It  would  bate 
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been  difiicuU«  even  in  London  or  Paris,  to  find  anything 
more  beautiful.  At  this  time  the  streets  were  deserted  in 
comparison  with  what  they  were  about  four  o'clock.  Then 
there  was  a  stir  \  as  busy  and  welUdressed  a  throng  as  any 
West-end  thoroughfare  would  exhibit  on  any  bright  after* 
noon  in  M  iy.  Ladies  and  children,  all  in  their  best,  and 
all  so  happy  and  cheerful,  and  alert ;  such  rolls  and 
parcels  as  peeped  out  from  muffs,  and  from  beneath 
heavy  warm  cloaks!  Every  one,  high  and  low,  was 
purchasing  ]i resents ;  and  the  gentlemen  were  no  whit 
behind  the  rest.  You  saw  tall,  aristocratic  gentlemen, 
with  their  wives,  busy  discussing  various  purchases;  yon 
aaw  knots  of  students  buying ;  you  saw  good  fathers  in 
toy-shops;  you  saw  them  in  booksellers^  siiops  buying 
Andersen's  ^MorcAen,'  and  other  favorite  hooka;  you 
«aw  even  little  children  making  their  purchases*  There 
were  (icindified  young  fellows  inspecting  the  most  ele- 
gant trinkets,  evidently  for  ladies'  wear;  and  I  speculated 
as  to  those  for  whom  they  purchased.  You  saw  a  regular 
aoccession  of  gay  Christmas  Trees  carried  through  the 
streets  by  maid-servants  and  men-servants — by  poor, 
care-worn,  yet,  at  all  events  for  that  one  day,  happy*' 
looking  mothers. 

Oh !  it  was  a  sight  to  warm  you  that  cold  day,  all  this 
happy  crowd  —  more  than  the  warmest  Russian  furs 
could  have  done.  But  all  this,  as  I  teid,  I  saw  in  tbe 
afternoon,  and  not  when  good  Madame  Thekla,  with 
her  white  bead-dress,  and  1  were  on  our  evening  peram- 
bulation. Then  the  chief  point  of  interest  was  the  fair; 
the  effect  was  very  pretty  indeed.  My  good  compamoD, 
however,  assured  me,  as  people  always  do  when  you 
adimre  anything,  that  the  fair  was  not  nearly  as  beauti- 
Ittl  this  time  as  it  was  ten  years  ago,  when  she  last  sair 
it  Let  it  have  been  as  much  more  splendid  as  it  might 
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then,  it  was,  however,  quite  enough  to  please  me  now* 
Was  there  not  still  a  pretty  efiect  in  the  long  vista  of 

illuminated  booths,  with  the  strip  of  dark  azure  night- 
sky  overhead,  which,  contrasting  with  the  glare  of  the 
lamps,  looked  perfectly  oriental  —  at  least  as  I  imagine 
an  eastern  sky  at  night?  And  were  not  those  booths 
themselves  very  pretty,  all  lined  with  pale  pink  and  blue 
tissue-paper,  and  the  stalls  heaped  up  with  confectionary, 
drapery,  or  crucifixes,  and  really  lovely  statuettes  of 
madonnas  and  saints,  as  it  might  be,  and  presided  over 
by  elegant  young  women  in  their  gayest  attire,  or 
bearded  men  wrapped  up  in  furs? 

At  all  events,  the  students  of  the  good  University  of 
Munich,  and  various  young  painters,  recognisable  by  a 
yet  longer  growtii  of  hair  and  beard  than  the  ordinary 
8tudent,«and  by  a  certain  scmi-Rapbaelesque  cut  of  cap 
and  cloak,  seemed  to  think  the^tr — in  two  senses  — 
attractive;  for  they  were  there  in  crowds,  considerably 
increasing  the  picturesque  ciiaructer  of  the  scene,  as  you 
may  imagine*  And  then,  what  groves  of  Christmas 
Trees  there  were,  all  fluttering  with  gay  ribbons!  and 
what  heaps  and  heaps  of  gilded  wahiuts !  and  what 
heaps  of  gay  dolls,  with  large  tinsel  wings  to  represent 
the  Christ-child  I  what  hideous  little  idols !  But  all  was 
bright,  and  glittering,  and  clicery  ;  and  the  keen  frosty 
night-air  added  quite  a  zest  to  the  whole  thing.  Such 
was  the  Christmas  Fair. 

Of  the  Christmas  Eve  itself  I  have  not  much  to  tell,  at 
least  as  regards  any  Christmas  Tree  ;  for,  as  1  had  another 
object  in  view  than  seeing  trees  wliich  are  so  familiar  tb 
US  all,  I  resisted  every  invitation,  well  knowing  that  what 
I  gave  would  be  duly  presented  by  the  respective  Christ- 
child  though  I  were  not  there,  as  well  as  that  every  gift 
designed  for  me  would  reach  me  in  time ;  and  accordiog. 
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ly,  after  my  tea,  while  all  the  world  was  rejoicing  itself,  I 

lay  me  duwn,  and  in  imagination  passed  through  all  the 
happy  homes  of  this  hiessed  Eve.  1  saw  the  tree  that  the 
peasant  had  driven  off  with,  in  his  ladder-wagon,  with  its 
long  shambling  horse,  set  up  in  his  little  cottage  in  a 
quaint  old-world  village,  and  decorated  by  some  ))easant- 
woman  in  a  badger-skin  cap  and  embroidered  silk  bod« 
dice.  I  knew  exactly  how  the  tree  would  look  in  the 
palace  itself,  and  how  tliousands  of  other  beautiful  trees 
must  look  in  their  dilferent  homes  —  in  the  home  of  the 
noble  —  in  the  home  of  the  small  citizen  —  in  the  home 

» 

of  the  painter.  I  was  there  in  imagination,  and  seemed 
to  hear  the  delighted,  astonished  shouts  of  tliousands  of 
little  children,  and  to  see  the  beaming  looks  of  love  from 
parents,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  and  friends  throughout 
this  great  Germany  !  And  you  may  be  sure  I  did  not 
forget  dear  old  England,  with  its  jolly  Christmas  doings, 
—  its  holly,  and  turkey,  and  roast-beef,  and  mince-pies 
and  plum-puddings.  I  lived  over  many  a  past  Christmas 
Eve  —  both  beautiful  and  sad — many  strange  old  ghosts 
came  of  past  times,  but  they  were  more  beautiful  than 
sad.  I  was  anything  but  lonely;  I  was  surrounded,  steep- 
ed, as  it  were,  in  love.  And  thus  I  sank  into  a  delicious 
slumber  to  be  woke  by  Fraulcin  Siinchen,  as  it  seemed  to 
be  the  next  moment. 

But  it  was  half-past  ten  at  night,  and  I  must  rouse  my* 
self,  for  had  I  not  resisted  all  the  joy  of  the  Christmas  Eve 
for  this  —  tliat  I  might  be  present  ut  the  midnight  mass  in 
the  Haf'Kapelle?  Fraulein  Sanchen  was  inexorable;  I 
must  rise,  for  we  must  set  off  at  eleven,  if  we  meant  to 
secure  good  places  in  the  chapel. 

I  never  should  have  had  strength  to  rouse  myself  out  of 
that  delicious  sleep,  had  I  not  kept  saying  to  myself 
•  Yuu  li  repent  to-aiorrow  moining  —  you'll  repeat  to- 
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morrow  morning,  if  you  don't  hear  that  organ— don't  aa^ 
that  exquisite  chapel  all  lighted  up  P 

So  I  rose  ;  dressed  myself  in  great  haste ;  drank  a  cup 
of  coffee  in  great  haste,  and  found  myself  as  fresh  aa 
though  it  were  mornmg,  instead  of  approaching  midnight* 
And  when  we  stepped  out  into  the  cold  frosty  night,  how 
beautiful  it  was  1  Tiie  crisp  snow  beneath  our  feet,  and  i 
above  our  heads  such  a  dark-blue  frosty  sky,  with  its 
myriads  of  glorious  stars.  The  air  was  filled  with  th# 
sound  of  bells  :  such  holy  music !  And  as  we  passed 
•along,  the  trees,  covered  with  hoar-frost,  shone  out  lika 
Strange  phantoms.  There  were  numbers  of  people  hur« 
jrying  along  the  streets  to  various  churches. 

Our  way  lay  through  the  courts  and  galleries  of  the 
palace,  till  we  came  to  the  Hof-Kapelle.  Lights  shoaa 
from  tbe  palace  windows ;  the  whole  place  seemed  astir ; 
the  warm  breath  of  incense  met  us  as  wc  approached  the 
chapel.  Priests  were  already  chanting «  and  prostrating  I 
themselves  before  the  altar,  and  the  oigaa  was  fitfaily 
pealing  through  the  chapel.  Tbe  altar  was  one  blaze  of 
tapers:  tapers  fixed  in  all  the  candclabras  around  the  walla, 
like  tall  fire-lilies,  cast  long  ghttering  reflections  upon  the 
marble  walls  and  pavement*  And  how  grand  did  the 
prophets,  saints,  and  martyrs  appear  by  this  brilliant, 
artificial  light,  gazing  down  upon  you  from  their  goldeo 
grounds  I 

Soon  the  two  kings,  Max  and  Otho,  and  their  queens,  and 

all  the  court,  appeared  in  the  golden  and  frescoed  gallLries  i 
on  either  side  the  high  altar;  and  the  archbishop,  in  his 
mitre  and  brocaded  robes,  attended  by  a  train  of  priests, 
young  and  old ;  and  a  train  also  of  young  court  pages,  lads 
of  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  some  score  of  tliem,  dressed  in 
court  suits  of  blue  and  silver,  all  entered  by  a  side  jdoor 
near  the  altar,  and  bowing  first  before  the  altar,  and  theo 
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bowed  before  tbe  kmg,  and  passed  on.  A  second  train  of 
court  pages  also  entered  in  the  same  dress,  but  apparently 
some  tbree  or  four  years  older,  and  each  carrying  a  tall 
waxen  taper.  These  stood  before  tbe  steps  of  the  altar ,  with 

their  burning  li^^lits,  urid  they  were,  Fraulein  Sanchc  n  as- 
sured me,  every  one  high  nobility;  and  their  fresh  young 
laces  seemed  to  have  a  vast  charm  for  my  poor  old  wrinkled 
and  ttmeowom  companion.  Poor  old  Fr&ulein  Sancben  I 
ff  her  face  appeared  in  that  brilliant  light,  and  contrasted 
with  the  beauty  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  painted  on  wall 
and  ceiling,  yet  more  old,  and  odd,  and  withered,  I  felt  in 
my  heart  a  still  deeper  respect  and  compassion  for  her— 
for  her  who,  in  the  sight  of  God,  from  her  touching 
unselfishness,  her  unwearying  goodness  in  the  most  prosaic 
of  lives,  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  acceptable  wor» 
shippers  present.  I  had  a  real  joy  in  being  with  her;  it 
was  much  more  beautiful,  in  fact,  than  sitting  up  in  one  of 
the  golden  galleries  among  kings  and  queens. 

The  service  lasted  about  an  hour,  and  was  impressive. 
But  the  sudden  change  from  the  warmth,  the  light,  the 
music,  the  color,  and  the  intoxicating  incense  within  the 
chapel,  to  the  silence,  the  snow,  the  frosty  sky,  with  a 
brilliant  rising  moon  without,  was  much  more  impressive. 

What  with  the  excitement  of  the  midnight  mass,  the 
beat,  the  cold,  and  the  beauty^  I  was  so  wide  awake  when 
I  once  more  ^found  myself  in  my  own  little  room,  that  I 
did  not  attempt  to  go  to  bed  till  it  was  about  lime  to  get 
up,  in  an  ordinary  way.  And  then  came  a  packet  of 
English  letters— greetings  from  my  beloved  ones:  and 
ihey  have  been  the  joy  of  the  day ! 

In  the  afternoon  1  went  into  several  of  the  old  ciiurches 
of  Munich,  to  see  what  was  gomg  on.  High  mass  was 
performing  everywhere,  and  there  were  in  some  of  the 
churches  extraordinary  figures  of  the  infant  Jesus,  decked 
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out  ia  golden  swaddling-clothes,  exhibited  among  bum* 
ing  tapers  and  artificial  flowers,  and  lying  in  loDg  glass 
cases. 

In  the  Jesuits'  Chiircli  there  has  been  a  grand  exhibition 
this  week,  of  the  Nativity,  in  the  style  which  I  have 
already  described,  with  wooden  angels  in  sublime  atti- 
tudes, and  wooden  cattle  surrounding  the  wooden  Holy 
Family.  These  *  Krippm^  as  they  are  called^  are  exhib- 
ited in  various  churches,  and  have  attracted  immense 

cruwdsj. 
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AN  ACT   OF  EOYAL  MEROT.  —  THE  FAIB   OF   THE  TH££B 

XIKGS* — A  PUBLIC  BALL. 

January  10.  —  Friiulein  Siinchcn  went  out  through  the 
deep  snow  this  afternooD,  and  the  terrible  stormy  weather, 
—  good  old  creature ! — to  post  me  a  letter.  She  has  just 
been  in  to  tell  mc  of  a  little  thing  she  saw  which  had  much 
interested  her.  lieturning  through  the  palace-square,  she 
perceived  that  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  soldiers 
drawn  up  before  the  palace ;  it  was  a  regiment  just  returned 
from  Holstein,  and  was  drawn  up  for  llic  King  to  inspect 
it.  The  King  had  come  out  of  the  palace,  and  whilst  he 
was  surveying  the  soldiers,  a  peasant,  leading  a  little  -girl 
by  the  hantl,  pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd  till  he  stood 
close  to  the  King.  The  peasant  kissed  the  King's  haad, 
and  presented  the  child  —  she  was  blind  ! 

*  Would  his  Majesty,'  besought  the  peasant, '  take  com* 
passion  upon  the  little  girl  and  have  her  admitted  into  the 
Blind  Asylum  ?  There  was  so  much  difficulty :  the  King, 
bis  father,  had  promised  that  she  should  be  admitted ;  would 
bis  Majesty  take  compassion  upon  her,  and  see  that  this 
was  June  ? ' 

The  King  smiled,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  the  child^s 

bead,  gave  his  royal  word  that  she  should  be  admitted  into 
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the  asylum.  The  poor  peasant  was  in  a  rapture  of  joy  ;— 
and  so  was  Frauleia  Sanchea  as  she  described  ihe  scene 
to  ine« 

January  12<A.  —  I  wonder  when  there  is  not  a  fair  in 
Munich.  This,  however,  was  Drti  Konigs  DuU,  or  the 
Fair  of  the  Three  Kings.  By  way  of  amusement,  I 
thought  I  would  go  to  it;  but  as  I  could  not  very  well  go 
alone,  I  invited  Madame  Thekla  to  accompany  me,  with 
which  she  was  very  well  pleased,  as  I  promised  to  treat 
her  to  the  shows.  As  far  as  buying  and  selling,  and  the 
crowds  of  peasants,  and  towns-people,  and  students,  and 
soldiers,  go,  it  was  like  any  oilier  fair.  At  a  little  distance 
from  the  long  array  of  booths  stood  the  shows — and 
thither  we  bent  our  steps. 

The  first  thing  we  came  upon  was  a  small  ladder-wagon, 
covered  with  an  arched  awning ;  and  bound  to  one  side  of 
the  wagon  were  tall  poles,  from  which  floated  a  series  of 
ghastly  pictures  —  hideous  raw*head-and-bloody-bone  pic- 
tures !  There  were  murders,  executions,  beheadings  in 
German  fashion ;  the  criminal  extended  on  a  horrid  sort 
of  rack,  and  his  head  being  chopped  off  by  a  grim  exe- 
cutioner with  a  sword,  whilst  a  priest  stood  by  in  his  long 
robes ;  there  were  houses  on  fire  ;  drowomgs;  miraculous 
escapes ;  there  were  tail,  smirking  Hussars,  and  weeping 
ladies  in  white  —  all  heroes  and  heroines  in  these  bloody 
histories ! 

The  subjects,  the  hideous  drawing,  the  hard  outlines,  the 
goggle-eyes,  the  blood,  the  knives,  the  fire,  made  you  feel 
sick.  A  considerable  crowd  was  collected,  and  listened 
breathlessly  to  the  sounds  of  an  organ,  to  which  two 
Tyroleans  sang  appalling  tragedies.  They  sang  in  such 
clear,  sweet,  mountain  tones,  that  you  were  strangely 
fascinated.  Mom  ntully  sang  they,  in  a  monotonous  chant, 
of  blood,  and  crime,  and  terror,  till  you  felt  your  blood 
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creep  ;  and,  by  a  frightful  fascinatioa,  your  eyes  gloated 
on  the  disgusting  pictures. 

What  a  terrible  immoral  influence  must  these  exhibitions 
hnvc  upon  such  an  uneducated  crowd  as  surrounded  these 
syrens !  Why  should  not  a  paUrnal  government,  which 
guards  its  people  from  immoral  books  and  disgusting 
newspapers,  not  guard  them  equally  from  such  a  disgust- 
ing sight  and  sound  as  this  Tyrolean  exhibition  ?  These 
Tyroleans  sold  printed  histories  of  the  fearful  crimes  and 
calamities  which  were  depicted  on  their  banners.  These 
histories  arc  very  exciting  and  rotnantic  reading,  as  you 
may  believe  when  1  give  some  of  their  titles :  —  'The 
History  of  the  Great  and  Terrible  Monster  who  cruelly 
murdered  his  Beloved,  his  Child,  his  Father,  his  Mother, 
his  two  Sisters,  and  his  Brother,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1850 ; ' 
*  Heroic  Self-sacrifice  of  a  Bohemian  Hussar  Officer,  and 
the  Punishment  of  his  Murderers ;  ^  ^  A  true  and  dreadful 
History  which  occurred  on  the  14th  of  March,  1850,  in 
Shopka,  near  Melnick,  in  Bohemia ; '  '  The  Might  of 
Mutual  Love  ;  a  highly  remarkable  event,  which  occurred 
at  Thoulon,  in  the  year  1849 ;  ^  *  The  Cursed  Mill,  a  Warn* 
inc^froiii  Iveal  Life  *The  Temptation;  the  Deed;  the 
Consequences ! ' 

If  you  care  to  know  anything  of  the  style  of  these  ie« 
markable  productions,  I  will  give  you  a  specimen.  One 
begins  thus  :  '  In  Ross-dorf,  in  Hanover,  lived  the  criminal 
Peter  Natzer.  He  was  by  trade  a  glazier,  his  father  hav- 
ing followed  the  same  calling.  Peter  was  five-and-twenty 
years  old,  and  was,  from  his  earliest  youth,  addicted  to 
every  species  of  crime.  He  had  a  sweetheart,  named 
Lucie  Braunn,  a  poor  girl/  dsc.  dec. 

Again  :  *  Silent  sat  the  miller,  Leverm,  in  his  garden  ; 
thoughtfully  gazed  he  into  the  distant  valley.  He  was 
scarcely  thirty  years  of  age,  but  heavy  cares  had  bowed 
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bim,  and  robbed  him  of  his  fresh,  youthful  Moom.  Be- 
side him  sate  his  wife,  who  cast  many  an  anxious  but 
aflectionate  glance  on  her  husband.   How  tender  and 

lovely  was  this  young  wife  !  The  inhabitants  of  the 
neighborhood  called  her  the  Rose  of  the  Valley ;  '  thus 
begins  a  most  awful  tragedy.  And,  not  contented  whh 
these  dismal  histories  in  prose,  they  are  also  done  into 
verse.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  these  dismal  ditties,  bemg 
the  rhymster^s  version  of  the  heroically  self-sacriliced 
Bohemian  officer : — 

I. 

At  Melniok  la  Bohemia 

There  wiw  a  deed  of  horror  done. 

By  wicked  hands,  as  you  shall  hear. 
All  iu  the  pleasant  noonday  sun. 
Eleven  men  of  bad  intent 
Unto  tlie  mill  of  iMelnick  went, 
And  there  five  people  did  they  killj 
AU  in  cold  blood  their  lives  did  spill ! 

IL 

The  miner  he  esme  home  at  w^, 

And  Boonheheld  the  dreadAil  sight : 

And  he  reaolved  to  go  at  onoo 

And  seek  the  marderen  oat  that  idght» 

Unto  his  friend  hie  grief  be  told, 

And  he,  a  captain  stout  and  bold. 

Called  for  his  horse,  and  with  good  speed 

Set  out  to  do  this  righteous  deed. 

III. 

Bat  first  I  must  to  you  make  known 
That  their  own  dog  did  them  betray^ 

Whioh  had  been  tied  np  in  the  mill^ 
And  now  irss  tracked  apoa  its  vsj* 
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The  eleven  murderers  thus  were  found 
With  all  their  booty  on  the  ground  : 
The  valiant  captain  entered  in 
And  charged  thein  with  their  heinous  sin. 

IV. 

But  ah  !  -what  could  a  single  man 

Against  «?leven  iiiurderers  do? 
Xhey  all  fell  on  him  as  he  stood, 

A  brave  joung  man,  and  killed  him  too  ! 
Just  then  his  troop  broke  down  the  mSX 
And  killed  the  cruel  murderers  all ; 
Except  sttoh  tsw  of  them  as  fled. 
Whose  blood  was  by  the  headsman  shed ! 

Of  course  we  did  not  read  these  things  in  the  fair.  It 
was  enough  for  us,  there,  to  listen  to  the  mournful  chant 
of  the  mountaiDeera,  till  our  blood  was  frozen  in  our  veins» 
I  took  home  with  me  some  of  these  horrible  printed  his- 
tories, as  many  another  simple  soul  did ;  and  now,  after 
I  have  read  them,  and  been  filled  with  horror  and  disgust 
fay  them,  I  have  put  them  away  from  me  as  unholy  things. 
But  tliink  of  the  effect  they  will  have  in  many  a  lonely 
village,  this  winter  —  in  many  a  desolate  farm-house  or 
cottage— on  the  wide  plain,  or  among  the  mountains  I 
These  papers  are  productive  seeds  of  murder  and  crime ; 
of  that  one  may  be  certain. 

The  next  wonder  that  stopped  us  in  the  fair  was  a  little 
Ikt  man,  who  was  shouting  away  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
whilst  he  briskly  sharpened  a  knife  on  a  long,  rough  board, 
which  was  smeared  over  with  a  black  ointment.  He  was 
a  vendor  of  magical  strop-salve  I  something  in  the  fashion 
of  Mechi.  *  Ladies  and  gentlemen,^  shouted  he,  *  witness 
my  wonderful  invention !    The  dullest  knife  —  stick-knife, 
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bread-knife,  clasp-knife,  fruit-knife,  table-knife,  carving 
knife,  shaving-knife,  {Rasirmesser),  pen-knife,  pruning, 
knife,  though  dull  as  this  knife — though  dull  as  this  knife  I ' 
and  here  he  began  hacking  away  upon  the  edge  of  a  big 
knife  with  a  strong  piece  of  broken  pitcher.  *  Yes,  though 
dull,  dull,  dull  as  this  knife!  — when  subjected  to  my 
wonderful  salve,'  and  here  he  smeared  it  with  his  black 
ointment,  '  will  cut  a  hair,  or  ihe  nnost  delicate  sliaving  of 
paper  —  as  it  now  docs  ! '  and  with  that  he  severed  paper- 
shavings  as  if  they  had  been  nothing.  If  it  was  really  the 
same  knife^  his  was  a  wonderful  invention^  and  beat  Mechi 
hollow. 

Next,  I  had  my  fortune  told  at  three  different  places^ 
for  six  Ereutzers,  or  tWo«pence  each  ;  and  as  I  was  prom- 
ise-d  pretty  much  the  same  fortune  by  all,  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  it  They  foretold  me  lots 
of  trouble  in  the  way  of  love-crosses,  false  friends,  and 
unkind  relations,  and  such  small  trifles ;  but  were  equally 
libe  ral  of  rich  lovers,  and  plenty  of  them,  plenty  of  money, 
and  a  good  husband  to  crown  all,  and  good  children  to  be 
the  props  of  my  old  age :  so  I  think  I  had,  after  all,  a  good 
sixpenny-worth. 

^Next  we  came  upon  a  little  caravan,  on  the  steps  of 
which  vociferated  a  most  picturesque  Tyrolean,  In  broad* 
brimmed,  sugar-loafed  hat,  adorned  with  chamois  hair  and 
eagles'  feathers,  in  broad-ribbed  stockings,  and  with  a 
broad,  gaily-embroidered  band  round  his  waist,  which 
half  covered  his  chest.  He  assured  the  crowd  below  that 
diere  was  not  in  the  whole  of  Bavaria  anything  half  as 
interesting,  half  as  extraordinary,  half  as  astounding,  as 
the  singularly  gifted,  singularly  beautiful,  singularly  intel- 
lectual being  within;  a  being  from  another  quarter  of  the 
globe  —  a  being  adapted  to  an  entirely  different  mode  of 
existence  to  ours  —  a  being  who  could  see  in  the  dark — a 
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being  who  lived  upon  raw  rnc:it ! — a  wonderful  Albino 
who  couid  speak  the  German  tongue  I 

Of  course  we  must  see  the  Albino :  so  in  we  went«  and 
some  way  or  other  I  felt  an  unusual  shock.  There  he  sat^ 
in  a  black  velvet  dress  spangled  with  silver,  the  liglit  com- 
ing in  from  the  top  of  the  caravan^  and  his  transparent 
complexion,  his  burning,  fiery  eyes,  like  carbuncles,  his 
long  waves  of  white,  silky  hair,  and  his  long,  curling,  snow- 
white,  siiky  board,  gave  him  the  appearance  of  some 
enchanted  dwarf— some  cobold  or  gnome  out  of  a  subter* 
lanean  palace.  He  ought  truly  to  have  been  seated  upon 
an  ivory  or  crystal  throne,  and  with  a  golden  gcm-incrusted 
drinking  horn  in  his  hand,  and  not  cramped  up  in  a  mise* 
sable  caravan* 

But  I  had  not  much  time  to  lose  myself  in  dreams 
about  enchanted  dwarfs  or  gnomes,  for  there  was  some- 
thing else  burning  in  the  caravan  besides  the  Albino's 
eyes  — and  that  was  Madame  Thekla's  grand  silk  cloak  1 
She  had  come  out  with  me  in  all  her  grandeur  ;  and  liow, 
while  we  stood  enchanted  before  the  Albino,  her  fine  silk 
cloak  was  singeing  at  a  little  iron  stove  that  stood  behind 
the  door.  Poor  Madame  Thekla  I  Out  we  rushed,  and 
she  revenged  herself  by  vociferating  to  the  crowd  outside, 
as  the  Tyrolean  had  done  just  before,  and  by  exhibiting 
ber  unlucky  cloak  in  a  sort  of  savage  despair. 

An  hour  afterwards,  we  again  passed  the  caravan,  and 
the  Tyrolean  in  the  ribbed  stockings  was  once  more  hold- 
ing forth  on  the  steps',  when,  at  sight  of  us,  he  interrupted 
his  oration,  and  politely  invited  us  to  re-enter  and  com* 
pluto,  free  of  cost^  our  ins|iLciioa  of  the  Albino.  But 
Madame  Thekla,  pointing  with  stern  dignity  to  her  cloak, 
declined,  and  marched  on. 

After  this  we  went  to  the  TFaJfcZii-booths,  where  we  ate 
bot-bokcd  Wafeln,  a  kind  of  gofre  cake  j  and  then^  re- 
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sistiiig  a  wonderful  elephant  show,  we  hastened  to  the 
monkey  theatrci  the  poor  elephant's  rival  exhibition  — 
the  '  Giuod  Monkey  Theatre  from  Paria,*  In  which  fortjr* 
two  apes  and  poodles,  the  property  of  M.  Le  Cerf,  woukl 
exhibit  the  most  wonderful  niid  ariistic  feats. 

We  had  to  wait  some  time  till  the  four  o^clock  perform* 
ance  was  over,  which  unfortunately  had  begun  before  we 
arrived  ;  and  whilst  Madame  Thekla  and  I  stood  impa* 
tiently  waiting  in  the  cold,  up  there  came  a  merry-faced 
lad  of  about  ten,  and  begun,  in  great  glee,  to  describe  ix> 
lis  the  glorious  things  that  were  performed  by  those  *  dear 
little  monkeys  and  dogs.'  He  was  quite  eloquent  in  his 
delight ;  and  '  Oh  P  said  he,  '  if  1  had  but  another  Sechter 
(two-penny  piece),  wouldnU  I  see  it  agaui  1 '  ^  There  is 
another  Sechsert  then  !  *  said  I,  and  put  one  into  his  fat 
little  hand.  What  an  astonished,  bright  face  looked  up 
into  mine  ;  and  he  seized  my  hand  in  both  his,  and  shook 
it  almost  off;  and  away  he  run  up  the  steps  for  bis 
ticket,  flying  down  again  to  us,  and  keeping  as  close  to 
us  as  possible,  talking  all  the  time,  and  fairly  dancing  for 
joy. 

*  You've  quite  bewitched  that  little  fellow,*  stud  Mad* 

arae  Thekla ;  and  I  seemed  to  have  bewitched  all  the  little 
lads  in  the  fair,  for^  by  a  strangely  mysterious  power,  they 
were  drawn  towards  us  in  crowds,  from  all  hands  —  link 
fellows  in  blouses,  little  fellows  in  little  green  and  brown 
surtoutSy  little  fellows  in  old-fashioned  jackets  and  trow- 
sers  —  and  all  crept  bashfully  towaMs  us.  Oh,  the  won* 
derful  magic  of  a  two*penny  piece !  Heaven  only  knows 
how  the  news  of  this  munificent  gift  of  a  Sechser  had  so 
swiftly  spread  through  the  fair!  Ono  little  lad  actually 
had  the  bravery  to  say  to  me  that  'children  were  admitted 
at  half-price  I  *  And  was  I  not  a  co1d*hearled  wretch  to 
teply,  ^  Oh,  indeed  !  ^  just  as  though  it  were  a  matter  of 
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perfect  indiQereoce  to  me,  though,  in  truth,  it  was  not ; 
Imt  I  felt  rather  appalled  at  the  sight  of  such  a  crowd  of 
tittle  eager  heads,  well  knowing  that  my  purse  was  not 
full  to  overflowing,  even  with  two-penny  pieces  ! 

At  length  we  were  seated  in  the  little  tlieatre  ;  and, after 
a  fearful  charivari  from  the  ochestra,  the  curtain  drew  np, 
and  we  beheld,  seated  at  a  long  table,  a  company  of  mon- 
keys !    It  was  a  table  d'hote,    A  dandified  young  fellow 

—  perhaps  Monsieur  Le  Cerf  himself— in  the  most  ele* 
gant  of  cravats,  the  most  elegant  white  wristbands,  the 
most  elegant  ring,  and  the  most  elegant  moustache,  per- 
formed the  part  of  host;  the  waiter  and  waitress  were 
monkeys.  The  waiter— a  most  drunken,  good-for-nothing 
waiter  he  seemed  — a  fat,  big  ape  — drank  behind  the 
backs  of  tlie  guests  the  very  wine  he  was  serving  them 
with ;  he  seemed  so  very  tipsy  that  he  could  hardly  walk ; 

staggered  backwards  and  forwards,  and  leaned  against 
the  wall  for  support,  as  he  emptied  the  bottle  he  was  bring- 
ing for  the  company.  But  the  little  waitress  I  She  was  a 
little  darling ;  the  tiniest  of  little  monkeys,  and  she  came 
dipping  on  the  stage  in  a  broad*brimmed  straw  hat,  and  a 
bright-colored  little  dress,  with  the  daintiest  of  white  mus- 
lin aprons  on ;  she  looked  just  like  a  little  fairy.  Ever}^- 
body  was  enchanted  with  her.  Even  Monsieur  Le  Cerf 
himself  caressed  her,  and  gave  her  not  only,  every  now 
and  then,  a  nut,  but  a  kiss.  She  behaved  beautifully. 
But  as  to  the  guests!    They  quarrelled,  and  even  fought 

—  Monsieur  Le  Cerf  said  it  was  about  paying  the  bilL 

I  can't  pretend  to  tell  you  half  the  clever  things  the 
moniveys  did  in  the  way  of  swinging,  dancing,  firing  off 
muskets,  riding  on  a  pony,  etc.  Wonderful  things,  too, 
were  performed  by  the  dogs— splendid  spaniels  and 
scttnrs.  One  large  hlack-aiid-tan  crnature  walked  on  his 
fore-logs,  in  the  style  of  what  chiidreu  call  ^  playing  at  a  * 
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wbeel*barrow,'  only  he  himself,  poor  wretch,  had  to 
wheel  the  barrow.  He  walked  demurely  round  and  round 
the  stage,  carrybg  his  two  unlucky  bind  legs  up  m  the' 
air ;  then  he  walked  on  three  legs,  and  then,  the  most ' 
difficult  task  of  all  for  a  dog,  as  we  were  assured,  upon 
two  legs  on  the  same  side.  Another  beautiful  white 
spaniel  came  walking  in  most  grandly  on  her  hind  legs,  as 
Madame  de  Pompadour^  in  a  long-trained  dress  which  was 
borne  by  a  tiny  monkey  in  Livery,  bearing  a  little  lantera 
in  his  hand. 

The  finale  was  the  besieging  of  a  fortress ;  and  to  aee 

some  twenty  milk-white  spaniels  rusliing  up  and  down  tho 
Stairs  of  a  burning  fortress,  illumined  by  bhlliaut  rose* 
colored,  green,  and  blue  lights,  was  very  curious  indeed. 
If  1  could  have  forgotten  the  terrible  training  through 
which  tliese  poor  creatures  must  liave  gone,  I  should  have 
enjoyed  it  much  more.  But  1  did  not  wonder,  after  seeing 
all  their  feats,  that  our  little  friend  had  been  so  enchanted. 

He  sat  behind  us  in  tlie  linlf-price  scats,  but  fur  all  that  we 
continued  to  exchange  many  smiling  glances  during  the 
performance.  I  only  wbhed  I  could  have  seen  a  whole 
row  of  little  fellows  all  equally  delighted  and  surprised  by 
their  good  fortune. 

A  PUBLIC  BALL. 

I  went  last  night  to  one  of  the  grand  public  balls ;  but 
not  to  dance,  only  into  the  gallery,  to  look  on  and  enjoy 
the  spectacle  without  the  fatigue,  or  the  pleasure.  This 

^  ball  was  in  the  Odeon,  one  of  the  principal  public  build- 
ings hpre,  and  where  the  Conservatorium  is.  The  room 
where  the  ball  was  held  was  the  same  that  I  described  to 
you  once  before,  when  a  concert  was  given  by  the  pupils 

^  of  the  Conservatorium.    Myra  Amsei  and  I  mounted  some 
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dozen  steep  flights  of  stairs,  and  at  length  emerged  into 
the  gallery*  We  left  a  throng  of  carriages  setting  dowa 
balUattired  ladies  and  geDtlemen  at  the  principal  entrance^ 

and  a  throng  of  spectators  admiring  them. 

Quite  out  of  breath,  from  our  long  ascent,  we  found 
OQiselves  in  the  gallery  which  runs  roand  the  large  hall,  at 
an  immense  height  from  the  floor.  The  gallery  was 
crowded  with  people,  all  ea^xcrly  leaninfr,  in  a  double  row, 
over  the  railing ;  so  that,  from  tiie  ball-room  below,  the 
ceiling  roust  have  seemed  adorned  with  a  cornice  of 
living  faces.  The  gallery-crowd  appeared  to  consist  of 
friends  of  the  ball-room  company,  who  were  anxiously 
watching  or  waiting  the  advent  of  their  friends  below ; 
and  of  good  citizens,  and  other  people,  who,  not  being 
themselves  of  the  haute  volee,  had  come  to  criticise  and 
copy  their  betters — in  rank. 

It  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  Myra  and  I  found 
8landing*room  where  we  could  see  ;  yet  it  was  only  half- 
past  six.  When  we  did,  we  looked  down  upon  number- 
less chandeliers,  which,  with  their  circles  of  starry  lamps, 
illumined  a  very  gay-looking  company  indeed.  At  the 
further  end  of  the  hall  was  a  low  platform,  approached  by 
a  night  of  steps  covered  with  carpeting;  and  here  stood 
a  very  fine  grove  of  fir>trees,  orange-trees,  and  green* 
house  shrubs,  behind  which  were  concealed  the  musicians. 
The  whole  pkuibrm  was  in  fact  an  elegant  saloon  ;  where 
stood  couches,  chairs,  and  tables,  the  crimson  and  richly* 
colored  coverings  of  which  looked  excessively  pretty 
among  the  green  trees  and  shrubs.  Tapers  burned  in 
tall,  branching  candlesticks  upon  the  tables,  and  groups  of 
young  ladies,  in  clouds  of  white  muslin,  or  in  pink  gauze, 
looking  like  lose-buds  among  all  the  green  leaves,  stood 
or  moved  about;  whilst  gentlemen  in  gay  uniforms,  or  in 
the  less  brilliant  civil  costume,  as  it  is  called  —  black  coat» 
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white  waistcoat,  and  hat  in  hand  —  crowcied  round  them. 
There  was  no  lack  of  more  sober  coloring  ia  the  dresses 
of  the  chaperoneB^  in  their  veWets^  silksy  and  satins.  And 
all  these  gay  people  were  scattered,  not  only  over  the 
aristotralic  platform,  but  over  the  whole  bail,  a  group  of 
gentlemen  clustering  together  in  the  yery  centre  of  the 
beautiful  inlaid  floor,  like  a  swarm  of  bees. 

Many  of  the  grandees  of  IVImiich  were  either  already 
present^  or  were  expected.  King  Max  himself  was  looked 
for:  Prince  Adelbert  had  already  arrived,  and  only  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  company  by  wearing  a  hramn 
instead  of  a  black  coat;  such  being  his  privilege  as  a 
prince  of  the  blood* 

And  now,  from  the  concealed  oiehestra,  soonded  dia 
first  note  of  the  ]>ulonaise,  and  the  gentlemen  hastened 
towards  their  partners,  and  all  soleoinly  paraded,  in  stately 
procession^  through  the  ball-room ;  and  now  burst  forth  a 
waltz,  and  away  flew  the  daneers.  It  really  was  very 
tantalizing  to  hear  that  beautiful  music,  and  to  see  those 
dancers;  and  to  be  up  in  that  hot  and  close  gallery,  in  a 
merino  dress  and  overshoes  I  There  was  a  painful  con* 
trast!  For  the  first  few  moments  I  declared  to  Myra, 
that,  spite  of  all  my  philosophy,  which  had  made  ma 
decline  an  invitation  to  this  very  ball,  I  now  wished  I  had 
been  there,  and  that  I  must  and  woidd  go  to  the  next,  if 
it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  old  times  !  But  soon  after 
came  a  Frangaise^  or,  as  we  call  it,  a  quadrille ;  and  then 
another  waltz,  and  then  a  polka,  and  then  a  BranfoiM 
a^ain  ;  and,  by  that  time,  I  began  to  feel  that  if  to  look  on 
at  a  ball  was  at  first  tantalizing,  it  became,  after  a  w  hile, 
very  wearisome  —  *  the  greatest  bore  under  the  sun ! '  as 
I  remember  to  have  heard  certain  unhappy  victims,  who 
did  not  dance,  declare  —  but  which  assertion  I,  at  the 
time,  did  not  appreciate. 
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Bat  soon  a  pleasant  excitement  arrived  for  us.  Myra^s 
mother,  and  her  sister  Ida,  entered  the  ball-room.  Thev 
eame  aristocFatically  late.  How  handsome  they  looked  I 
Fmu  Amael  in  black,  with  scarlet  flowers  in  her  hair; 
and  Ida  looking  a  very  Hebe,  in  simple  white  niuslin,  with 
a  scarlet  sash  and  scarlet  bows  on  her  sleeves,  and  nothing 
whatever  in  her  hair.  She  was  the  aimi^lest,  ^nd,  to  my 
taste,  the  most  elegantly-dressed  girl  in  the  room.  Her 
beautiful  head,  with  its  rich,  dark  hair,  looked  quite  con- 
spicuous, from  the  entire  absence  of  all  artificial  ornament. 
Biaading  there  in  the  gallery,  in  my  winter  dress  and  over* 
shoes,  I  felt  really  proiid  of  them.  They  create (]  q  lite  a 
sensation  as  they  entered;  and  as  Ida  stood  beside  an 
ofange-tree  on  the  platform,  with  all  her  simple  beauty, 
in  her  white  dress  and  scarlet  ribbons,  and  with  her  beam* 
kig,  happy  face,  I  did  not  wonder  at  the  hosts  of  gentle* 
men  that  made  their  way  to  her. 

Myra  and  I,. and  their  servant  EKae,  who  by  this  time 
had  juined  us,  grew  quite  excited.  '  There,'  said  Myra, 
*  is  Count  R.  I  know  Ida  will  dance  with  him.  And  there 
is  young  8, :  I  think  she  has  promised  him  a  dance !  And 
there  is  that  little  lieutenant;  and  there  is  the  student  from 
Nuremberg;  but  she  won't  dance  with  him  —  of  that  I 
nm  sure  1 ' 

And  so  we  watched  until  the  dumb-show  of  Ida^s  ar* 

rival  had  subsided  somewhat,  when,  leaving  Mrs.  Am- 
sel  quietly  seated  upon  one  of  the  couches  among  the 
orange-trees,  we  beheld  Ida  waltz  away  with  a  tall  officer 
in  blue  uniform. 

Again  I  began  to  grow  desperately  weary,  and  looked 
fomi  with  longing  eyes  for  dear  old  Fr&ulein  Sanchen's 
old-fashioned  face.  It  seemed  to  me  that  she  never  would 
come  !  Fortunately  a  little  love-making  in  the  foreground 
of  our  galieijr  made  me  forget  my  fatigue  for  the  time* 
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There  sat  just  before  us  a  very  pretty  girl,  very  young  and 
childish  louking.    1  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  sweet,  child- 
like brow,  and  long,  drooping  eyelashes,  as  she  sat  in  the 
front  row,  with  her  married  sister.    Presently  one  of  the 
gentlemen  from  the  ball-room  below  made  his  appearance. 
I  fancy  he  was  a  student;  1  did  not  admire  his  look  at  all* 
He  was  evidently  desperately  in  love  with  the  pretty  giil ; 
he  forgot  all  about  the  ball,  and  talked  most  earnestly  to 
her  b(3hind  the  married  sistcr\s  back  ;  she  smiled  and  said 
very  little,  but  listened,  and  seemed  also  to  forget  the  ball. 
Soon,  another  gentleman  arrived  from  the  balUrbom 
below  ;  and  then  jealousy  was  added  to  love.    The  first 
lover  turned  black  as  a  thunder-cloud,  and  I  thought  looked 
more  unpleasant  than  ever ;  he  did  not  go  away,  but  stood 
scowling  like  a  jealous  lover  in  a  picture  of  Stephanoff's ; 
and  the  girl  listened  with  the  same  siiiilc  aiul  ilje  same 
innocent  brow  to  the  second  lover,  the  married  sifter  all 
the  time  looking  down  into  the  balUroom* 

This  amused  me  for  a  while,  and  then  another  group 
also  amused  me.  A  dowager,  in  her  velvet  and  grandeur, 
attended  by  a  queer  little  old  officer,  a  regular  German 
Major  O^Dowd  — with  spectacles  on,  and  a  plumed  hat  io 
his  hand  —  brought  up  a  beautiful  young  lady  to  speak  to 
some  dear  friend  in  the  gallery  ;  and  lots  of  other  grandees 
from  below  found  their  way  into  our  upper  regions,  till  we 
also  seemed  all  astir  and  gorgeous.  But,  O  f  joyful  sight  I 
amid  all  the  grand  arrivals,  there  was  Fraulein  Sancben, 
with  my  shawl  on  her  arm. 

But  the  poor  dear  old  soul  was  in  no  hurry  to  go,  now 
she  was  once  there,  and  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to 
deprive  her  of  a  glimpse  of  the  gay  world,  whicl\  was 
8Qch  a  novelty  to  her.  Besides,  she  was  very  anxious  to 
point  out  to  me  two  grand  gentlemen  in  whom  she  takes 
great  iiUeieit,  a  young  Herr  Baron  and  the  son  of  a  certain 
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Frau  Geheimrathinn,  who  is  a  great  lady.  But  I  was  too 
tired  evea  to  care  about  her  favorites,  though  1  have  heard 
80  much  of  them  for  the  last  several  weeks,  without 
having  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them.  These  two 
young  fellows  went  to  one  of  the  court  balls  the  other 
night:  the  next  morning  I  had,  however,  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  mother  of  one  of  them  banging  out  clothes  in 
the  garden.   This  is  truly  Grerman ! 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  L£UCHT£NB£RG  GALL££r.  TH£  FA1NT£R  G£N£LLI. 

I  WBNT  this  morning  to  the  Leuchtenberg  Gallery  of 

Pictures,  which,  it  is  said,  will  be  removed  to  Russia,  after 
the  death  of  the  old  Duchess,  the  widow  of  Eugene  Beau> 
hamais.  The  Duke,  her  son  (since  deceased)  resides  in 
Russia,  having  iiiarried  tliu  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of 
Nicholas.  These  pictures  were  collected  by  Eugene 
Beauharnais ;  and  there  are  various  memories  of  him,  of 
Josephine,  and  Napoleon,  meeting  you  at  every  turn. 

A  picture  which,  on  entering  the  room,  almost  imme- 
diately strikes  you,  is  a  very  beautiful  portrait  of  the  Em- 
press Josephine,  by  Gerard  ;  a  portrait  which  satisfies  yod 
with  its  calm  gracefulness:  she  is  dressed  in  the  French 
classic  style,  as  one  always  sees  Josephine  represented, 
but  it  is  here  anything  but  offensive;  her  small,  daik 
ringlets  cluster  becomingly  round  her  noble,  oval  coun* 
tenance;  and  the  bare  arms,  unencumbered  with  heavy 
sleeves,  are  seen  in  their  perfect  beauty.  She  languidly 
rests  one  arm  upon  the  amber«velvet  cushions  of  a  low 
divan  on  which  she  sits.  A  bouquet  of  beautiful  (lowevs, 
gum-cistus,  roses,  and  pansics,  lies  beside  her.  She  wears 
a  white  gauze  dress  without  a  single  ornament,  and  seems 
to  have  just  entered  from  a  garden,  the  flowers  and  trees 
of  which  peep  in  at  you  through  the  open  window  above 
the  cushions  of  the  divan.   She  sits  as  in  a  reverie,  with 
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a  quiet,  sombre  gloom  soAening  the  rich  colors  of  the 
room  about  her — just  as  if  a  gloomy  fate  cast  its  sober- 
ing influence  over  her  own  brilliant  life.  Opposite  to  this 
intevesting  portrait  is  Gerard^s  well-known  picture  of  Blind 

Bclisarius  bearing  the  dead  body  uf  his  youthful  conductor 
in  his  arms.  One  has  grown  so  weary  of  engravings 
from  this  picture  that  I  felt  quite  startled  by  the  beau^ 
and  nobility  of  the  original  painting,  as  though  I  had  now 
felt  the  painter's  idea  for  the  first  time.  The  blind  old 
man  grasping  his  staff,  and  slowly,  majestically  moving 
along  in  the  gathering  twilight ;  the  pallid  face  of  the 
corpse  catching  the  last  rays  of  evening,  while  the  dis- 
tant mountains  and  lake  are  glowing  in  dim,  dusky  purple 
and  crimson,-** all  strike  one  with  a  fresh  poetry.  ' 

This  first  room  Is  filled  with  pictures  of  the  modem 
French  and  German  schools.  I  was  pleasantly  surprised 
to  see  the  names  of  three  women  in  the  catalogue.  One 
is  that  of  Elizabeth  Sirani :  her  picture  is  a  Madonna  and 
Child,  and  St  John ;  and  as  she  lived  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century,  her  picture  takes  its 
place  in  the  second  room  of  the  gallery  devoted  to  the 
older  masters.  The  other  two  paintings  are  in  the  first 
room  :  one  bears  the  name  of  the  Baroness  Freiburg,  and 
is  also  a  Madonna  and  Child ;  the  third,  which  is  by  far 
the  best  picture  of  the  three,  though  all  are  very  goodi  is 
by  Marguerite  Gerard,  bom  in  1761.  It  is  in  fact  a  Ma« 
dunna  and  Child,  but  of  modern  treatment.  A  beautiful 
young  mother  is  holding  high  up  in  her  arms  and  pressing 
to  her  rosy  lips  a  fat  little  child,  which  straggles  in  a 
pretty  pettishness  against  his  mother^s  caresses.  There 
are  various  other  figures  in  the  picture,  —  the  father  in 
the  dim  obscurity,  the  worst  part  of  the  picture  ;  a  nurse- 
maid busy  about  preparing  the  chUd^s  breakfast;  and  a 

curly-headed  boy  playing  wilh  a  couple  of  kittens  seated 
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upon  the  ehiid^s  cradle.   All  the  aoeeasories  of  tbe  |nc- 

turo,  as  well  as  the  flesh  and  draperies  of  the  principal 
group,  are  exquisitely  drawn  and  painted,  and  finished 
with  a  care  worthy  of  a  FiemiBh  paiating»  It  is  a  lovely 
work  of  art 

The  two  pictures,  however,  before  which  1  paused  long- 
eat  io  the  first  room  were  a  Winter  Landscape  by  Henrich 
Burkel,  and  a  Tyrolean  Village  Scene  by  Peter  Hesa. 
Imagine  a  picturesque  village  church  and  church-yard, 
with  its  crosses  and  graves  rising  up  in  the  centre  of  the 
picture ;  the  church-yard  is  somewhat  raised  above  the  road 
which  winds  around  it  to  tbe  left  The  church  is  built  of 
warm,  ruddy  stone,  inuitlcd  with  many  a  weather-stain  ;  ih>e 
quainrold  building,  with  its  varied  lines  of  roofs  and  low 
spire  and  dormer  windows,  rises  sharply  against  the  clear, 
pale,  opal  sky  of  a  bright  winterV  morning.  A  crucifix 
also  stantliag  upon  the  brow  of  the  hilly  grave-yard  to  the 
left  of  the  church,  relieves  itself  clearly  against  the  light. 
To  the  left  of  the  churoh,  and  more  in  the  foreground.  Is 
a  group  of  trees,  their  delicate  brown  and  ruddy  branches 
flaked  and  feathered  with  snow  and  rime.  Behind  these 
trees  is  an  old-fashioned  bouse  partly  concealed  by  them : 
this  is  tbe  house  of  the  priest,  who  is  seen  advancing  from 
its  gate  in  his  violet  and  wliito  robes,  preceded  by  a  boy 
in  white  and  scarlet.  Peasants  pause  bare-headed  in  the 
snowy  road  as  they  pass ;  other  peasants  are  going  up* 
wards  to  the  church  through  tbe  crisp  snow.  These  fig- 
ures are  the  key-note  to  the  wiioie  picture ;  their  clear 
violets,  reds,  and  olive*greens,  in  delicate  gradations  of 
opal  tints,  spreading  themselves  throughout  the  picture, 
giving  warmth  to  that  snow,  and  frost,  and  gash  of  winter 
sunshine.  You  follow  these  people  in  imagination  mto 
the  frosty  ohuich ;  you  hear  the  bell  tolling  through  the 
frosty  air ;  the  voices  of  the  choir  bufst  forth  dear  and 
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fiiercing ;  and  tbe  frozen  breath  nsea  firnn  many  an  old 

devout  peasant^s  lips,  and  from  tlie  lips  of  the  old  priest 
iiiinself, — 

'  like  pious  incense  itom  a  censer  old.' 

Now  transport  yourself  to  the  village  of  Partenkirchen 
ampng  the  mountaias  of  Upper  Bavaria.  It  is  sunrise,  but 
we  see  noither  sun  nor  heaven ;  tall  peaks  and  jagged 
crags  close  in  our  picture;  but  amid  these  peaks  floats 
mist,  and  slant  sunbeams  dart  up  upon  crags  and  upon 
Ike  slender  spire  of  a  church  which  measures  itself  against 
the  mountain's  sides,  and  rises  above  tbe  clustering  stone- 
scaticrcfl  roofs  of  a  Tyrolean  village.  We  stand  in  the 
village  street ;  before  us  is  a  fountain,  where  the  girls 
and  women  are  busily  washing  their  clothes  at  the  stone 
troughs  which  branch  away  from  it.  An  old  woman 
standing  with  her  back  to  us  leaning  down  over  the  water, 
clad  in  a  black  petticoat,  rose-colored,  gold^^mbroidered 
boddice,  and  ruddy-brown  fur  cap  — just  such  an  old  dame 
as  one  frequently  meets  in  these  r^Iunich  streets  —  is  the 
focus  of  color  and .  light  in  the  picture ;  tlie  sunlight 
glows  upon  her,  and  catches  here  and  there  upon  others 
of  the  group ;  but  most  of  tbe  street  is  yet  in  gloom,  for 
the  deep  slanting  roofs  and  heavy  eaves  of  the  cottages 
cast  broad  and  dim  shadows.  Yet  the  morning  sunshine 
is  piercing  and  resplendent,  and  falls  in  bright  showers 
upon  many  a  roof  and  upon  many  a  mass  of  luxuriant 
vegetation,  upon  the  upper  branches  of  many  a  tree  ;  the 
▼ilUige  is  seemingly  a  very  Garden  of  Eden— such  leafy 
trees  and  festoons  of  creepers  adorn  it   And  forth  from 

the  dim  twilight  of  shadow  cojiie  lowing  kinc  ;  the  COW- 
,  herd  in  his  scarlet  jerkin  winds  his  horn  ;  the  hells  of  the 
oatUe  tinkle  cheerily ;  the  women  and  girls  laugh  and 
gossip  shrilly ;  there  is  a  busy  stir  of  life  in  Ibk  Alpine 
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Tillage,  amid  the  early  sunshine  of  those  departing  mbts 

of  liight!  I  fairly  forgot  all  around  me,  as  I  stood  before 
this  sweet  simple  idyll,  and  was  transported  into  thQ 
heaven  of  summer  amid  the  mountams. 

The  second  room  which  we  now  enter  is  the  principal 
portion  of  the  Lcuchtenberg  Galleiy  ;  but  this  is  of  no 
great  extent,  for  this  collection  of  pictures,  though  choice^ 
is  but  small.  Along  the  centre  of  the  room  are  arranged 
several  groups  of  sculpture,  among  which  are  Canova's 
Graces  and  Magdalene.  The  other  groups  are,  I  think^ 
French ;  with  classic  vases,  and  several  antique  remains ; 
together  with  a  beautiful  carved  ivory  goblet  or  two,  and 
some  rcli(]iies  of  Napoleon  and  Eugene  Beauhariiais, 
which  are  placed  on  marble  slabs  around  the  room. 

The  walls  are  covered  with  pictures  of  the  masters  of 
the  Italian,  Spanish  and  Flemish  schools,  arranged  in  sep- 
arate compartments :  but  I  am  not  intending  to  give  a 
catalogue  raisonnif  though  there  are  several  world- 
famous  pictures  here,— Murilloes,  Titians,  Leonardo  da 
Vincis,  etc. 

Let  us  now  examine  a  certain  portrait  which,  as  you 
enter,  your  eyes  instantly  rests  upon  with  a  strange  feel- 
ing of  curiosity.  It  is  the  portrait  of  a  woman,  life-size, 
and  taken  down  to  the  knees :  she  sits  with  her  figure 
fronting  you,  her  head  turned  aside,  so  as  to  present  the 
profile :  she  is  clad  in  a  black  dress,  with  a  closely-plaited 
tucker  of  thick  muslin  over  her  bosom,  and  confined  at  the 
throat  with  a  gold  button  ;  she  wears  a  slender  gold  chain 
round  her  neck,  and  a  slender  gold  ring  with  a  sniaU  daik 
stone  upon  the  taper  finger  of  one  of  her  beautiful  hands, 
which  holds  a  book  open  upon  her  knees.  There  is  a 
severe^  strange  look  both  about  the  dress  and  the  position; 
there  is  a  solemn,  ashy  look  about  the  whole  picture. 
As  you  see  it  across  the  room,  it  falls  upon  your  heart 
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like  a  spectre.  It  seems  like  the  portrait  of  one  whose 
soul  sits  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  Look  at  the  face.  How 
strange  I  the  same  stiifDess,  the  same  rigidity,  the  same 
ashiness.  The  features  are  almost  :is  the  features  of  a 
skeleton  ;  so  thin,  so  sharp.  The  soft  hair  is  drawn  away 
from  the  hiow  and  temples,  and  concealed  heneath  a 
white  stiff  cap  formed  not  unlike  a  nautilus-shell,  and 
which  fits  upon  the  back  of  her  head  ;  over  it  and  over  her 
brow  falls  a  transparent  white  veil  of  the  roost  delicate 
gauze.  Her  large,  mild,  dark  eye  looks  out  beneath  an 
arched  eyebrow  sharp  and  clear,  but  scarcely  more  than  a 
line  ;  her  nose  is  somewhat  large  and  aquiline,  but  slender 
and  almost  transparent;  her  lips  small,  and,  though  not 
narrow,  fleshless, — ^it  seems  as  though  some  strange  mental 
anguish  had  worn  them  away,  till  only  a  sentiment  of  grief 
was  left  upon  them  —  as  though  they  could  never  smile 
-more ;  they  have  never  quivered,  those  lips,  with  fretfulness 
or  nervous  weakness,  but  have  closed  themselves  with  a 
high  resolve,  and  meek  patient  endurance.  The  cheeks 
are  hollow,  the  eyes  are  hollow,  the  complexion  pale  and 
transparent  with  ashy  shadows.  It  is  no  physical  suffer- 
ing, but  a  martyrdom  of  the  spirit,  which  has  worn  these 
hollows,  spread  this  pallor;  for  the  hands  and  form  are 
those  of  a  woman  in  sound  health.  No,  it  is  some 
unusually  mournful  destiny  which  has  inscribed  such 
strange  words  ii])on  iiioutli  and  brow,  and  has  refined  a 
noble,  pure,  spiritual  woman  into  something  scarcely  of 
earth.  So  particularly  strong  is  this  refined  spirituality  in 
the  strange  face,  that  glancing  from  it  to  a  Raphaers 
Madonna  hanging  near,  the  gentle  Madonna  even  looks 
coarse  and  vulgar. 

And  who  is  this  singular  woman  ?  She  is  Petrarch's 
Laura !  Not  the  Laura  as  the  poet  saw  her  first  kneeling 
in  her  twentieth  year  in  the  Church  of  St.  Clara — the 
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young  wife  in  the  heyday  of  her  beauty,  —  but  the  Laura, 
after  years  of  trial  and  suHenog  of  many  kinds  ;  the  LaursL 
whose  eyes  followed  hiRi  with  tocb  a  tender  gaise  of 
anguish  and  foreboding,  when  lie  last  saw  her  upon  eaHli^ 
that  lie  burst  into  tears,  rouding  in  this  strange  look,  wliich 
eternally  remained  written  in  bis  soul,  her  speedy  death 
and  their  final  separation  1  The  Laura  whom  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV. »  at  a  splendid  ball  given  in  his  honor,  summon- 
ed  to  him,  amidst  all  the  youth  and  beauty  of  Avignon, 
and  kissed  upon  eyes  and  brow,  for  the  fame  of  Petrarch^s 
love  I  whilst  a  prince  exclaimed ,  *Is  tkh,  then,  the 
wondroLisly  beautiful  Laura  who  bewitclicd  Petrarch!* 

But  it  must  have  been  a  beauty  of  the  soul  if  she  re- 
sembled this  picture,  which,  to  a  spirit  like  Petrarch^s, 
was  a  thousand  times  more  potent  than  all  the  ordtnaiy 
splendor  of  physical  beauty.  It  is  a  refinement,  a  parity, 
and  noble  meekness,  which  haunt  and  trouble  one  even  at^ 
the  sight  of  her  pietnred  features. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  this  portrait  is  ideal; 
the  costume  itself  is  of  the  sixteenth  rather  than  of  the 
fourteenth  century;  probably  it  is  copied^  however^  fW>m 
some  older  portrait.  Laura  died  in  1347,  and  this  picture, 
according  to  the  catalogue,  is  painted  by  Angelo  Bronzino, 
who  lived  between  1501  and  1576.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
strange  picture,  which  haunts  and  troubles  the  imagina* 
tion. 

THE  PAINTER  GSNELLI. 

The  name  of  Oenelli  is  not  much  known  in  England: 

it  was  quite  new  to  me  when  I  came  here.  Clare  and  I, 
soon  after  our  arrival,  saw  some  of,his  designs,  which 
greatly  pleased  us.   Clare  admired  them  esrtiemely. 

To-day,  therefore,  having  been  kindly  invited  to  do  so 
by  Mr.  Geneili,  I  went  to  see  his  drawings.    He  lives  out- 
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side  the  old  walls  of  the  city,  close  to  the  dilapidated 
Sendlioger  Gate,  Above  the  gloomy  city  wall,  dark  with 
age,  rise  pictureaque  roofs  and  steep  gables,  dotted  over 
with  little  windows,  and  tiled  with,  here  and  there,  a  quaint 
church  spire  or  tower.  A  narrow  line  of  orchard  skirts 
the  wall :  then  comes  a  narrow  moat,  and  then  a  row  of 
houses :  in  one  of  these  lives  Genelli. 

The  wife  of  Gciielli  received  me,  — a  handsomo  wo- 
man, with  rich  plaits  of  dark  hair;  then  came  the  daughter, 
who  is  a  young  actress, — very  pretty  she  is,  short  and 
found,  with  large,  bright,  beautiful  blue  eyes,  and  rich 
golden  hair.  After  sitting  a  little  while,  and  talking, 
Genelli  himself  came  in.  Going  then  into  his  little  studio, 
he  brought  out  a  series  of  very  clever  drawings,-^ very 
clever  indeed,  and  full  of  a  wild  fancy. 

This  one  series  represented  the  life  of  a  wicked  man,  — 
the  life  of  a  libertine. 

Several  of  the  designs  struck  me  much.   One,  where 

I 

the  hero  of  the  series  is  seated  with  his  wife  in  a  boat  upon 
a  lake, — it  is  a  broad  expanse  of  water,  with  swans  swim* 
ming  near  the  boat:  a  peasant  girl,  standing  on  a  wild 
rocky  shore,  warns,  with  wild  gestures,  the  wife  of  her 
husband^s  wickedness,  and  the  wife  rises  in  a  storm  of 
indignant  anger.  Then  there  is  another,  equally  full  of 
passion,  where  he  is  brought  before  an  Archbishop, — one 
of  the  military  archbishops  of  the  Middle  Ages,  —  to 
answer  for  his  crimes:  the  peasants  have  risen  against 
him,  have  set  his  castle  on  fire ;  he  is  taken  prisoner,  and 
now  stands,  stubborn,  before  his  judge,  two  soldiers  endeav* 
oring  to  force  him  on  his  knees.  In  the  next  design  you 
find  him  in  the  cell  of  a  prison :  be  has  slain  his  Confessor, 
who  lies  dead,  and  stripped  of  his  robe,  upon  the  floor ; 
the  murderer  has  clothed  himself  in  the  monk's  gown,  and 
now  hastily  fastens  his  sandals :  a  burning  torch  reveals 
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his  haste,  the  corpse,  and  the  prison  door.  Again  you  see 
him,  asleep  in  a  wood  :  he  dreams  a  fearful  dream,  —  lies 
tossed  in  agony ;  behind  him  you  see  the  figures  of  his 
dream :  himself,  in  the  monk^s  gown,  Hying  in  haste  from 
the  infuriated  Archbishop,  who  rides  on  a  lieiy  steed. 
Two  huntresses  watch  him  with  astonishment,  whilst  he 
tosses  in  his  agonized  sleep.  Next  he  meets  with  a  witch 
in  this  wood,  and  has  his  evil  fate  foretold.  He  has 
numerous  adventures,  ending  at  last  by  his  being  stabbed 
by  his  jealous  wife. 

The  nature  of  these  designs  may  be  imagined :  they 
are  very  German.  The  impression  left  on  my  mind, 
however,  was  painful.  There  were  so  few  touches  of 
beauty  and  love  or  nobility.  Of  course  one  should  not 
expect  this  in  the  hero  himself,  but  one  seems  to  require 
such  touches  in  the  other  characters,  and  as  I  recollect 
this  is  the  case  with  other  designs  by  GreneiU  which  I  have 
seen*   All  are  impressed  with  the  same  character. 

One  set  is  called  'The  Life  of  a  Witch/— and  most 
wild  and  fearful  it  is. 


/ 
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CHAPTEE  XX. 

\ 

THE  SCIIAFFLER  DANCE  AND  CARNIVAL. 

J<in.  26^7i.  —  I  have  just  returned  from  seeiog  the 
Schdffier  Tan%.  Everybody  has  been  saying  of  late  — 
*So  the  Schaffler  Tanz  takes  place  this  year.'  The  Mu- 
nich papers  have  for  several  weeks  past  been  announcing, 
that  ^  about  the  middle  of  the  month  the  Schaffler  would 
perform  their  interesting  dance, — this  being  the  seventh 
year  since  its  last  exhibition  j  and  that  having  danced  be- 
fore the  royal  palace,  they  would  take  in  course  the  vari- 
ous palaces  and  residences  of  the  chief  nobility,  and  so 
continue  their  dancing  until  Carnival  tunc.' 

Accorcling  to  printed  authority  to  which  I  have  referred, 
the  origin  of  this  dance  is  as  follows.  In  the  year  1517,  a 
fearful  plague  desolated  Munich.  So  great  was  the  con* 
slernation  which  it  occasioned,  that  people  dreaded  to  . 
leave  their  houses.  All  doors  and  windows  were  closed, 
and  every  man  avoided  his  neighbor.  In  the  midst  of  this 
universal  terror  and  silence,  all  at  once  a  troop  of  men, 
coopers  by  trade,  came  in  from  the  country  with  music 
and  fresh  green  garlands,  and  went  from  house  to  house> 
calling  to  the  people  with  sounds  of  merriment  to  open 
their  doors  and  windows.  The  cilcct  of  this  unexpected 
summons  was  wonderful.  The  people  came  forth,  and,  as 
if  in  frantic  joy,  danced  through  the  streets.  The  plague* 
spell  was  broken  by  the  delirium  of  gaiety  which^  as  if  in 
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defiance  of  past  misery,  seized  on  every  heart.  There  is 
something  strangely  wild  in  the  idea  of  this  fearful  scourge 
being  banished  by  an  excess  of  merriment  scarcely  less 
fearful,  —  the  reaction  of  lacerated  human  souls ! 

Every  seventh  year,  therefore,  in  commemoration  of 
this  event,  is  the  Sciial/ier  Jam  performed  —  and  this^ 
fortunately  for  me,  happens  to  be  the  year. 

On  Monday  the  Coopers  danced  before  the  Palace  — 
the  royal  family  witnessing  their  performance  from  the 
windows ;  and  this  morning  they  have  danced  b^ore  the 
War  Office  —  where  I  have  seen  them.  An  acquaintance 
of  mine  having  a  friend  ia  the  War  Office,  we  were 
promised  seats  at  a  window;  and  accordingly,  at  the 
appointed  hoar,  made  our  way  thither — and  soon  found 
ourselves  seated  comfortably  and  gazing  down  oh  the 
crowd  below  us.  But  where  were  my  antique  costumes  ? 
—  where  was  all  the  wild  poetry  of  the  dance,  as  I  had 
imagined  it  ?  I  had  expected  too  much.  This  is  what  I 
saw :  — 

A  ring  of  spectators,  in  the  centre  of  which  moved  in 
a  variety  of  figures  in  character  not  unlike  our  countiy 
dance,  our  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  or  the  various  tours  of 

the  G  erinaii  cotillon,  a  score  or  so  of  young  men  dressed 
in  close-fitting  jackets  of  scarlet  trimmed  with  silver  lace, 
(but  the  jackets  had  a  sadly  modem  air,)  black  velvet 
breeches,  white  stockings,  shoes,  little  short  yellow  leathern 
aprons  adorned  with  broad  crimson  satin  ribbon  fringed 
with  gold,  and  on  their  heads  modem-shaped  light  green 
caps,  in  which  were  stuck  little  nodding  white  and  blue 
feathers.  The  dress  was  very  disappointing;  not  to  be 
compared  in  antique  cut  and  association  with  the  quaint, 
parti*colored  costume  in  which  I  once  saw  a  troop  of 
< English  Plough-Bullocks'  attired. 

The  daucG  itself,  however,  was  very  pretty ;  especially 
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firom  the  difTerent  effects  produced  by  garlands  of  fresh, 
green  box  which  the  dancers  bore  in  their  hands.  The 
lively  mnsic,  the  bright  contrast  of  the  scarlet  jackets  with 
the  fresh  green  of  the  wreaths,  and  the  piquancy  of  the 
dance,  were  altogether  something  very  pleasing  to  witness* 
The  miisicians  were  clad  in  the  same  costume ;  and  on 
the  ground  before  them  stood  a  graceful  little  pyramid  of 
some  light-colored  wood,  on  which  were  painted  stripes 
of  brigl^  blue.  On  this  stood  an  elegant  little  barreli 
with  a  basket  eontaibing  glasses,  out  of  which  wine  and 
beer,  the  contents  of  the  pyramid  and  the  barrel,  were 
drunk  in  honor  of  the  noble  Minister  of  War*— who,  of 
oourse»  was  witnessing  the  performance* 

On  the  ground  also  lay  hoops  twisted  with  white  and 
blue  ribbons,  which  were  ever  and  anon  snatched  up  and  • 
used  in  the  Bgures  of  the  dance.  Also  there  were — that 
I  should  so  long  have  omitted  to  mention  them!  — two 
-  lively  harlequins,  whose  business  seemed  rather  to  inter- 
rupt than  to  assist  in  the  dance.  Various  were  the  antica 
which  Uiey  played  on  the  crowd  of  spectators,  perhaps 
in  trndittonal  memory  of  the  feats  of  the  Seh&ffler  of  old. 
One  seized  on  a  rosy-faced  girl  who  was  quietly  looking 
on,  and  twirled  her  away  into  the  centre  of  the  dance  — 
much  to  the  merriment  of  the  crowd,  and  her  own  real, 
or  apparent  annovanco,  fur  she  tried  in  vain  to  hide  her 
face  in  her  shawl.  The  dance  lasted  perhaps  three- 
qmnters  of  an  hour ;  and  then,  to  the  sound  of  music,  the 
dancers  marched  in  procession  gallantly  up  the  street 

This  Sckaffler  Tanz  may  be  almost  considered  as  the 
commencement  of  the  Carnival.  We  already  hear  on 
all  sides  of  balls  and  masquerades;  and  see  people  in 
milliners%  printsellers\  and  booksellers'  shops  consulting 
prints  of  costume  and  fancy  dresses.  Masks,  hideous, 
grotesque-^ the  masks  of  animals,  of  demona,  and  the 
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black  romantic  half-mask  —  are  exhibited  in  numberless 
windows  in  the  town. 

c 

MILITU  BALL  AKD  MASKBD  ACADEMT. 

4 

I  saw  m  the  little  daily  paper,  ^  The  Latest  News/  an 

announcement  of  a  grand  ball  to  be  given  in  the  Odeon, 
with  a  lottery,  for  the  benefit  of  the  old  Landicehr^  or 
militia.  It  was  announced,  also,  that  their  majeflies  had 
graciously  condescended  to  attend,  and  that  the  whole 
court  would  be  there.  I  therefore  felt  a  vast  curiosity  to 
go  and  see  all  that  was  to  be  seen,  and  especially  did  I 
want  to  have  a  good  view  of  the  young  queen,  of  whom 
K.  was  telling  the  other  day  the  most  beautiful  things ;  — 
'how  that  she  was  the  sweetest, , gentlest,  most  amiable 
young  creature ;  quite  a  peasant  girl  in  simplicity ;  the 
purest,  noblest  being  that  was  ever  seated  on  a  throne ;  a 
lovely  innocent  flower,  in  the  midst  of  the  temptations 
and  intrigues  of  a  court ;  —  how  that  being  too  good  for  a 
queen,  she  was  fitted  only  to  be  an  ang^l,  and  that  to  see 
her  with  her  children  was  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the 
world.  After  all  this,  was  it  wonderful  that  I  longed  to 
be  in  the  same  room  with  this  pure,  lovely,  queenly 
flower,  and  to  see  her  dancing,  with  all  the  joyousness  of 
a  peasant  girl,  among  her  admiring  people  ? 

No  sooner  was  my  determination  taken  than  I  set  off  to 
Mis.  AmsePs,  to  ask  them  if  we  could  not  go  all  together, 
not  into  the  gallery  as  before,  when  I  had  watched  Ida  in 
all  her  glory,  but  into  the  ball-room,  with  the  rest  of  the 
company.  They  agreed  immediately ;  no  time  was  to  be 
lost,  for  the  ball  was  that  night,  and  the  first  thing  thrt 
was  to  be  done,  alter  securing  tickets,  was  to  find  out 
some  ofticer  who  would  attend  us,  for  without  a  uniform 
no  party  of  ladies  could  be  admitted.  No  black  coats 
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were  on  this  occasion  admissible ;  nothing  at  all  but  uni- 
forms ;  either  an  officer  of  the  army,  or  one  of  the  militiAt 
must  introduce  us.  However  democratic  any  of  us  might 
be,  we  did  not  particularly  covet  the  escort  of  one  of  the 
militia — one^s  oonfectioneri  one's  draper,  or  one's  butcher ; 
there  was  no  fear^  however,  of  our  being  reduced  to  this 
extremity,  for  Mrs.  Amsel  and  her  daughters  were  ac- 
quainted with  hosts  of  officers  j  and  Ida  and  Myra  ran 
over  a  whole  list  of  names,  any  of  whom  would  only  be 
too  happy  to  accompany  us. 

I  was  quite  easy,  therefore,  and  left  this  important  part 
of  the  business  in  their  hands.  I  called,  on  my  way  to 
the  studio,  at  a  gardener^s,  and  ordered  from  the  gar* 
doner's  consumptive  daughter  an  ivy  wreath  for  my  hair.- 
I  described  what  I  wanted.  Oh,  yes,  she  knew  very  well ; 
she  was  sure  she  could  please  me,  for  she  had  often 
made  such  for  the  young  Queen.  I  saw  an  enchanting 
liltle  rose-tree,  which,  with  lis  one  lovely  rose  and  its 
buds,  seemed  fitted  to  be  an  emblem  of  the  lovely 
Queen  herself;  I  bought  it,  therefore,  out  of  ideal  love 
for  her,  and  it  now  stands  in  my  window,  making  my 
room  fresh  and  beautiful.  I  ordered  my  wreath  and  rny 
rose-tree  to  be  sent  home  by  four  o^clock^  and  went  to 
my  work. 

Imagine  me  about  that  hour  returned ;  my  ball-dress  of 
white,  with  white  shoes  and  gloves,  all  laid  out  ready, 
looking  suggestive  of  the  evening^s  pleasure ;  my  dinner 
just  over,  and  I,  lying  on  my  sofa  for  half  an  hour^s  rest, 
when  in  came  the  Amscls,  to  say  we  could  not  go ;  they 
had  got  no  tickets,  they  had  got  no  one  to  go  with  us. 
All  their  officer-acquaintance  were  already  engaged; 
people  were  rushing  wildly  about  the  town  after  tickets; 
people  were  already  crowding  into  the  gallery ;  it  would 
be  the  most  amusing  ball  of  the  season,  but  go  we  could 
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not !   Was  it  not  a  pity —was  it  not  disappointing,  and  it 

would  be  so  brilliant,  so  well  worth  seeing! 

*•  Oh,  but  we  must  go  1  ^  said  I,  feelmg  quite  desperate, 
^  we  canH  be  disappointed ;  why  the  town  is  half  full  of 
uniforms!  What  a  disgrace  it  is  if  we  cannot  make  a 
uniforip  of  use  for  once  in  a  way  1  But  I  have  an  idea  !  * 
exclaimed  I,  ^a  strange  one,  it  is  true;  but  never  mindt 
My  opposite  neighbor,  the  Ck>unt  —  is  an  acquaintance 
of  yours,  though  he  is  not  of  mine ;  he  goes  to  every  ball 
that  is  given ;  no  doubt  he  is  going  to-night ;  caniiot  you 
make  use  of  him  ?  No  doubt  he  would  be  charmed  to 
accompany  you  —  nay,  I  am  sure  he  would !  * 

We  looked  at  each  other  aud  laughed  heartily.  It  was 
rather  a  strange  idea;  but,  nevertheless,  he  was  an  ac- 
quaintance of  theirs  from  whom  they  could  ask  such  a 
fLivor,  and  they  said  they  would  do  so.  We  sent  across 
the  street  to  inquire ;  but  he  was  out.  He  was  an  erratic 
mortal,  of  whose  movements  nobody  could  give  any 
account;  he  mi^^lit  be  back  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he 
might  not  return  till  rnidniglit.  A  mcsscigc  was  left  with 
the  good  woman  of  lite  house  for  him,  and  the  Amsels 
would  return  in  an  hour,  when  our  fate  must  be  decided, 
for  if  he  did  not  return  before  then,  go  we  could  not 

Scarcely  were  they  gone,  when  I  saw  tlie  Herr  Graf 
return,  tinlock  the  outer  door,  and  enter  with  a  great 
clatter  of  spur  and  sword,  as  usual.   Three  minutes 

after,  the  good  woman  of  the  house  ^va8  ia  iny  room. 
Tlie  Herr  Graf  had  not  intended  to  go,  but  now  he 
would  go  with  the  greatest  pleasure  —  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  the  world  1  He  desired  her  to  tell  the  gra- 
cious lady,  Frau  Amsel,  that  he  would  be  immediately 
ready*  ^X^^>  Frauiein  Ida!'  said  he,  ^she  is  an  old 
partner  of  mine;  she  dances  beautifully— yeiy  bean* 
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tifully !   I  know  her  Teiy  w«U|  I  shall  be  most  happj 

to  go ! ' 

AU  in  a  hurry  the  Amsels  ciwe  hack,  learned  the 
news,  rushed  away  to  dress,  and  at  half-past  six  were  to 

call  for  me  and  my  opposite  neighbor,  the  Ilerr  Graf, 
in  their  carriage.  I  dressed  very  comfortably,  with  the 
gardener^  poor  consumptive  daughter  acting  as  my  maid| 
for  which  I  was  very  thankful,  as  poor  dear  old  Frauleln 
Sanchen  ray  usual  tire- woman's  eyes  being  none  of  the 
best,  she  makes  a  regular  botheratioa  of  the  tiny  hook# 
and  eyes,  a  series  of  impotent  attempts  which  generally 
end  in  my  doing  the  business  myself,  to  tny  great  dis* 
comfort.  But  my  iatlc  maid  was  charming,  and  the 
wreath  so  entirely  to  my  mind,  that  when  my  toilet  was 
completed  I  thought  the  effect  very  fascinating. 

All  this  time  my  opposite  neighbor  was  making  his 
toilet;  and,  as  I  was  taking  a  cup  of  chocolate,  a  mes- 
sage came  that  he  was  ready,  and  very  impatient  to  he 
off,  as  he  feaied  the  giacious  lady,  the  Prau  Amsel, 
would  not  fmd  a  jilaco  to  sit  duwa  iii  llie  crowded  hall. 
At  that  moment  the  carriage  stopped,  and  in  two  seconds 
more  the  Herr  Graf  was  handing  me  down  stairs,  while 
poor  old  Fraulein  Sanchen  lighted  us  with  two  candles. 

The  Herr  Graf  is  very  young  and  good-looking;  and 
it  was  immediately  so  evident  that  he  was  desperately 
smitten  by  Ida^s  beauty,  that  I  was  half  sorry  for  what 
I  had  done.  But  never  mind,  thought  I  to  myself,  it  is 
something  to  keep  the  poor  lad's  mind  from  stagnation, 
and  Ida  will  have  no  objection  to  have  another  worshipper 
added  to  her  imin.  These  young  officers  are  never 
allowed  by  goveijiDicnt  to  marry,  unless  they  and  their 
bride  have  a  certain  sum  of  money  between  them — I 
don't  know  exactly  what  it  is — and  therefore  the  greater 
number  of  them  neither  marry  nor  even  think  of  it* 
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They  spend  their  'young  day?,'  <is  my  friend   

would  have  said,  in  a  series  of  Hi  nations  and  hopeless 
pasfiioQSy  more  or  less  serious;  therefore  I  will  console 
myself  if  my  unlucky  neighbor  has  had  his  heart  wound- 
ed, for  it  may  as  well  be  by  Ida's  beautiful  face  and  saucy 
tongue  as  by  any  one  else's. 

At  last  we  were  at  the  entrance  of  the  Odeon;  and  as 
we  were  getting  out  of  the  carriage,  there  was  a  cry  of 
'  The  King !  the  King ! '  But  this,  I  believe,  was  only  a  ruse 
of  the  crowd  collected  on  such  occasions,  for  their  own  pri* 
?ate  amusement;  however,  it  turned  all  eyes  on  our  arri* 
▼al.  I  felt  almost  a  sliock  when,  on  glancing  up  the  broad 
staircase,  I  saw  it  lined  on  either  side  by  a  row  of  uni- 
forms ;  it  seemed  like  facing  an  army  itself.  The  Odeon 
Hall  was  filled  with  a  dense  crowd,  every  man  in  regi- 
mentals. The  room  was  beautifully  decorated.  First 
and  foremost  there  was  that  cornice  of  human  faces 
gazing  down  from  the  lofty  gallery ;  - secondly,  a  raised 
platform  for  the  Court,  all  carpeted,  and  decorated  with 
greenhouse  plants,  with  a  fountain  playing  before  the 
seat  intended  for  the  Queen,  the  water  for  which  said 
fountain,  I  undeistood,  was  being  constantly  pumped  up 
by  an  unlucky  man  beneath  the  ball-room  floor.  This 
idea  made  the  fountain,  to  me,  rather  a  fatigue  than  a 
vefreshment  Upon  the  platform,  which  was  guarded  by 
grim  stone  lions,  and  behind  rows  of  crimson  velvet  and 
gilt  chairs  arranged  for  the  Court,  rose  a  tent  of  crimson 
and  gold,  beneath  which  were  displayed  a  number  of 
warlike  trophies,  flags,  cannon,  arms  of  all  kinds,  in 
picturesque  array,  and  above  them,  glowed  in  fiic,  ^ 
gigantic  M,  the  initial  letter  of  the  King's  name.  Armor, 
helmets,  and  breast-plates  of  various  ages,  and  guns, 
■words,  and  pistols,  arranged  in  groups,  and  forming 
columns,  and  stars,  and  wheels,  as  we  see  them  in  the 
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Arrnoiy  at  the  Tower,  Hanked  the  tent,  on  either  hand; 
tali  lir-trees  shadowing  them,  palms  and  tender  flowers 
Peace  and  Lovei  as  it  were  —  drooping  over,  and  twining 
about  these  imptetnents  of  torture  and  horror,  in  strange 
contrast  Quick,  keen  tongues  of  flame  leapt  up,  ever 
and  anon,  from  brazen  lamps,  types  of  destroying  fire, 
as  the  weapons  were  of  bloodshed.  But  both  fire  and 
bword  produced  a  \vi!<l  and  poetical  impression,  thus 
used  in  bail-room  decoration. 

Thirdly,  the  two  long  sides  of  the  rooms  were  rendered 
gay  and  attractive  by  green  bowers,  regular  arbors  of  fir- 
tree  boughs,  intertwined  with  wreaths  of  artificial  flowers, 
.  beneath  which  were  throned,  in  each,  an  elegant  lady  and 
gentleman,  disposing  of  shares  in  the  lottery ;  whilst  at  the 
end  of  the  room  the  prizes  were  displayed  upon  long  stalls, 
bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  scene  in  our  Oxford 
Street  Pantheon.  There  were  numbers  of  capital  things 
to  be  won ;  besides  work*tables  and  easy-chairs,  and  dress- 
ing-cases, and  thousands  of  elegant  and  inelegant  knick- 
knacks  which  one  would  be  thankful  not  to  win;  there 
was,  at  least  if  report  was  to  be  believed,  a  statuette, 
in  marble,  of  the  *  Bavaria,'  by  Schwanthaler  himself, 
and  sent  by  Queen  Theresa.  That  would  have  been  a 
prize  1 

I  dare  say,  however,  if  it  was  there,  that,  by  some  sin- 
gular frunk  of  Fortune,  it  would  fuul  its  way  back  again  to 
Court.  iSuch  things  will  happen !  I  saw  lots  of  capital 
things  earned  up  the  steps  of  the  royal  platform — gay 
parasols  and  lace  handkerchiefs.  As  for  us!— poor 
wretched  mortals  —  we  got  nothing  out  of  numberless 
chances,  not  one  of  us.  But  a  young  officer  who  joined 
our  party,  and  who,  I  dare  say,  never  swallowed  half-a- 
dozen  cups  of  tea  in  his  life,  won  a  tea-caddy !  He  did  not 

seem  at  all  to  know  what  it  was.   I  know  fortune  meant 

15 
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that  caddy  for  me— it  ia  a  pity  she  is  ao  blind !   A  tea^ 

caddy  is  one  of  my  idols ;  I  would  have  one  made  of  gold 
if  I  could  1  I  deserved  to  have  had  that  tea-caddy  1 — that 
young  fellow  ought  to  have  had  a  beer«tankard,  or  a  to- 
bacco pouch  !  Well,  Fortune  certainly  had  her  eyes  v?eU 
bandaged  on  that  occasion. 

The  drawing  of  prizes  continued  all  evening,  even 
during  the  dancing.  But  no  dancing,  of  course,  com- 
menced until  the  Court  arrived. 

All  at  once  we  saw  some  half-dozen  little  men  in  blue 
jiniforma,  with  white  ribbons  in  their  button-holes,  rushing 
through  the  crowd,  which  parted  before  them,  like  the  Red 
Sea  before  the  children  of  Israel,  and  on  came  the  courtly 
train,  two  and  two,— a  brilliant  procession  of  uniforms, 
and  satins,  and  brocades,  and  diamonds.  Poor  King  Max 
was  ill  with  influenza,  wliicli  is  tUtacking  everybody  lie  re, 
and  therefore  was  not  present.  But  the  young  Queen  was 
there,  attended,  if  I  mistake  not,  by  King  Otho ;  but,  as  he 
wore  his  uniform,  instead  of  his  handsome  Albanian  dress, 
I  did  not  imnicdialely  recognise  him.  The  humnii  wall, 
on  either  side,  bowed  enthusiaa.tically,  as  their  Koyaities 
and  their  Serene  Highnesses  passed  on,  the  Queen,  espe- 
cially,  acknowledging  their  loyalty  by  her  most  gracious 
smiles.  She  wore  a  brilliant  tiara  of  diamonds,  and  a  rich 
pink  satin  dress,  and  had  chains  of  diamonds  round  her 
neck,  and  her  arms  were  loaded  with  bracelets.  She 

looked  rLitlicr  ditrerent  to  my  simple,  peasLint-like  ideal  ; 
but  her  face  was  lovely  and  kmd,  and  ia  that  expression  of 
kindness  lay  an  infinite  charm.  What  a  study  of  faces 
was  here  1  I  read  in  many  of  them  strange  histories  of 
court  life  and  intrigue  j  but  with  that  we  have,  now, 
nothing  to  do. 

There  were  numben  of  court  ladies,  young  and  old,  all 
Ycry  grand,  and  princes  and  dukes  in  abundance  j  they 
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proceeded  to  the  platform,  and  took  their  seats,  chatting 
among  themselves,  and  seeming  veiy  merry.  Soon  they 
again  descended,  to  walk  the-  stately  polonaise  round  the 
ball-room ;  the  grand  ladies  returning,  however,  to  their 
crimson  chairs  of  slate,  whilst  many  of  the  gentlemen 
might  be  seen  moving  amongst  the  crowd.  And  soon, 
when  a  waltz  began,  behold  Prince  Adelbert  dancing  with 
a  citizen's  daughter,  and  various  other  of  the  grandees 
dancing  away  with  equally  plebeian  partners.    That  was 

'  all  very  right — was  it  not  ?  If  they  were  the  guests  of 
the  citizens,  as  on  this  occasion  they  were,  it  was  right  to 

*  associate  with  citizens.  I  saw  the  King  of  Greece  talking 
to  all  sorts  of  people  as  merrily  as  could  be.  There  was, 
iKnrerer,  very  little  space  for  dancing — just  a  circle  for 
the  waltzers,  and  that  was  all. 

«  We  ourselves  were  nQiiliGi^arUtoeralic  enough,  nor  yet 
pUMan  enough,  to  dance ;  therefore,  we  stood  in  a  good 
place  and  looked  on,  and  a  most  amusing  scene  we 
beheld. 

At  the  first  glance,  from  the  uniforms  being  pretty 
much  alike,  you  scarcely  distinguished  the  prince  from 
his  butcher  or  bis  baker ;  but  in  a  very  short  time  your 
eye  told  you  that  there  was  in  the  room,  as  in  tlie  world  at 
large,  a  most  subtle,  almost  imperoeptible  gradation  of 
rank,  both  conventional  and  moral  I  With  the  women  it 
was  the  same ;  from  the  diamond  crown  of  the  Queen,  to 
the  silver  head*gear  of  the  citizen-maiden  of  the  lower 
class.  It  was  to  me  a  singular,  almost  affecting  study* 
But  sentiment  soon  gave  way  to  the  intensest  amusement, 
as  one  queer  couple  after  another  passed  before  us  I 
There  was  a  little  fellow,  in  militia  uniform,  fairly 
waltzed  round  *a  huge  whale  of  a  wife,'  in  a  heavy 
black  cotloa  dress,  gorgeous  with  brilliant  flowers,  while 
faer  bead  bore  the  silver,  swaiiow-tailed  Munich  cap ;  here 
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a  sentimental  maiden,  in  tawny  muslin,  clung  to  the  arm 
of  some  gigantic  crane  in  regimentals.  The  most  extra- 
ordinary costumes  presented  themselves.  All  the  cotton 
and  stuff  dresses  danced,  while  the  muslins  and  satins 
iGokcd  on.  And  why  not  ?  All  the  middle-aged, elderly, 
nay,  old  people  danced,  so  at  least  it  seemed  to  me, 
whilst  the  young  looked  on.  And  why  not?  I  again 
asked  myself  —  it  was  only  my  taste^  not  my  reason^  that 
objected.  There  was  the  feeble  Appleshoe  in  brilliant 
red  and  blue,  with  spectacles  on  nose,  and  thin,  buff-^ 
colored  hair,  dancing  away  with  his  bony  hut  good-natured 
wife,  in  black  silk.  1  rather  admired  them.  1  recog- 
nised, in  various  of  the  military  figures,  acquaintances  of 
mine.  There,  from  that  soldier  I  bought  my  winter 
dress,  from  that  ferocious  little  fellow  a  packet  of  charcoal 
that  very  morning,  and  there  was  the  modeller  of  a  beau- 
tiful statuette,  from  whom  I  shall  make  a  purchase  one  of 
these  days. 

I  told  you  that  we  stood  looking  on  from  a  good  place 
which  happened  to  be  close  to  one  of  the  grim  lions 
guarding  the  steps  of  the  platform.  As  Prince  Adalbert 
returned  to  the  Aristocracy,  he  passed  us,  and  having 
danced  with  Ida  at  several  balls  this  winter,  and  being  a 
sort  of  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Amsers,  he  stopped  to  speak 
to  them.  He  seemed  very  good-tempered,  and  as  he 
chatted  about  the  ball,  and  various  other  things,  he 
glanced  several  times  towards  me  with  a  smile,  as  if  to 
say  — '  And  who  is  this  young  lady  ?  ^  Whereupon  Mrs. 
Amsel  introduced  me  to  his  Royal  Highness,  and  his 
Royal  Highness  was  very  polite  indeed,  and  we  two  \md 

a  little  chat.    I  tell  this  in  order  that  may  honor 

me  because  1  have  exchanged  words  with  a  prince  of  the 
blood. 

Once  more,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  Court 
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ladies  descended  from  their  elevation  and  danced  a 
quadrille —the  Queen  is  excessively  fond  of  dancing,  they 

say  —  after  which,  about  ten  o'clock,  the  whole  Court 
again  paraded  the  room,  and  then  took  their  departure,  and 
soon  after  we  followed  their  example.  Before  we  leflt, 
however,  I  saw  rather  a  characteristic  hit  of  Munich  life, 
the  militia  and  their  partners  regaling  themselves  with 
heer  and  ham  in  a  room  adjoining  the  ball-room  ;  such  a 
chaos  of  plumed  helmets,  tankards,  and  plates  of  ham  as 
there  was !  And  the  ceiling  of  the  room  adjoining  was 
painted  with  grand  allegorical  frescoes  of  Apollo  and  the 
Muses  I  * 
But  I  have  not  yet  done.   I  must  tell  you  of  the 

MASKED  ACADEHT. 

'  Fraulein  Amsel  has  been  to  ask  you  to  go  with  her  to 

the  Maskirte  Academic  at  the  Odeon  to-night ! '  exclaimed 
Madame  Thekla,  when  I  came  home  about  half-past  five 
last  Thursday  evening ;  *  she  said  you  roust  be  there  at 
latest  by  six,  as  it  will  be  so  terribly  crowded,  and  she 
wishes  you  to  call  on  her.' 

All  this  was  impossible ;  it  was  then  more  than  half-past 
five,  and  I  had  not  yet  dined,  to  say  nothing  of  dressing ! 
•  Would  Madame  Thekla  go  with  me  into  the  gallery  ?  '  I 
asked. 

*  YeBp  with  pleasure,  as  soon  as  she  had  had  her  beer,* 
the  tea  of  most  Munich  women  of  her  class. 

When  she  had  drunk  her  beer,  and  I  had  dined,  dressed, 
and  had  a  cup  of  coiTee,  away  we  started.  The  gallery 
was  crowded  to  excess,  although  it  was  only  just  six ;  and  if 
people  had  not  been  very  polite  to  me,  as  a  foreigner  and 
a  young  lady,  I  should  have  had  no  place  at  all.  How- 
ever, squeezed  up  against  a  pillar  and  a  poor  little  hump- 
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backed  lad,  to  whom  of  course  I  was  very  polite  all  the 
evening,  for  he  had  inconTenienced  himself  for  roe — I 
saw  capitally. 

The  scene  of  operation  was  again  the  large  hall  of  the 
Odeon.  At  one  end  was  erected  a  stage,  for  the  perforni* 
ance  of  a  pantomime,  which  I  soon  perceived  was  to  be 
the  amusement  of  the  evening.  Before  the  proscenium 
were  seats  and  music  desks,  then  came  rows  and  rows 
of  chairs  for  the  audience,  filling  about  half  the  room* 
In  the  other  portion  of  the  hall  were  arranged  card- 
tables. 

There  were  very  few  people  in  the  room  when  we  first 
took  our  place  in  the  gallery,  so  that  for  the  hour  piecading 
the  performance  of  the  pantomime,  my  amusement  was 
watching  the  arrivals.  People  were  to  be  masked  ;  at  least, 
such  were  the  directions  on  the  cards  of  admission  :  there* 
fore  I  was  considerably  disappointed  to  see  the  ladies,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  without  masks  or  masquerade  dresses, 
only  in  full  evening  costume,  perhaps,  however,  somewiiat 
more  brilliant  in  color  than  usual.  Many  children  were 
in  fancy  dresses,  looking  excessively  pretty  ;  one  little  girl 
of  about  twelve,  especially,  who  paraded  about  in  extreme 
grandeur  as  a  minute  Morisco  lady.  The  gentlemen,  how- 
ever, were  all  either  in  fancy  dresses  or  dominoes,  aad 
the  efiect  of  these  dominoed  gentlemen  was,  to  my  eyes, 
remarkably  comic.  *  They  swept  along  in  scarlet,  blue, 
orange,  green  and  crimson  dominoes,  trimmed  with  deep 
white  lace  frills  and  capes,  yet  wearing  their  every*day 
block  hats,  on  which  were  stuck  their  masks,  and  with 
common-place  black  trowsers  and  patent-leather  boots 
peeping  out  beneath. 

'    The  court  in  attendance  on  the  three  kings  and  the  two 

queens  arrived.  King  Lud wig's  tafll,  spare  figure,  decked 
out  in  a  white  and  scarlet  domino,  looked  very  like  thai  of 
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a  Catholic  priest.  The  King  of  Greece  wore  blue,  the 
young  King  of  Bavaria  crimson*  The  young  Queen  watt 
dressed  in  a  very  simple  mode  — <-  a  crimson  velvet  dress, 

over  which  "she  wore  ermine,  and  with  a  tiara  of  diamonds 
on  licr  head.  The  old  Queen  wore  black  velvet,  and 
looked  so  very  quiet,  that  I  never  knew  she  was  a  queen 
till  the  evening  was  almost  over.  The  royalties  scattered 
themseives  tlirough  the  room,  sitting,  standing,  talking, 
laughing,  like  ordinary  mortals;  the  white  and  scarlet 
Catholic  priest  bowing  and  nodding  his  head  about  every* 
where  in  that  lively  manner  which  instantly  announced 
him  as  King  Ludwig. 

£very  now  and  then  small  troops  of  regular  masks 
entered,  men  evidently,  most  of  them,  dressed  as  women* 
In  tiiey  came,  with  that  queer,  uncertain  gait,  mysterious 
air,  and  peering  gaze,  which  masks  always  have.  There 
were  two  my^erious,  veiled|  Moorish  beauties ;  two  nuns; 
two  pink  sentimental  sisters;  and  three  big-boned  white 
ones,  dressej  in  white  bed-gowns  and  mob-caps.  These 
three  Amazonian  dames  stalked  about  together,  distrib* 
ttting  little  papers  among  the  crowd,  which  said  little 
papers  usually  created  much  laughter  and  astonishment. 
Now  a  sister  mysteriously  drew  aside  a  guest,  and  whis- 
]iered  something  in  his  or  her  ear.  '  Kings,  queens,  and 
courtiers,  all  had  their  turn. 

Such  was  the  fun  going  on  before  and  during  the 
pauses  in  the  pantomime.  The  pantomime  itself  was 
nothing  particular.  Harlequin,  Columbine,  Pantaloon,  and 
some  half-dozen  other  oddly  attired  mortals,  performed  a 
variety  of  antics  and  practical  jokes,  which  called  forth 
roars  of  laughter  from  the  motley  audience.  To  me, 
however,  they  seemed  poor  and  dull.  The  most  amusing 
thing,  I  thought,  was  a  dancing  donkey,  the  legs  of  which 
you  instantly  recognised  as  youthful  human  legs.  Pan* 
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taloon,  extremely  enamored  of  this  donkey,  rushes  off  fo? 
hay  to  feed  it  with  ;  but  the  donkey,  with  donkey  polite- 
ness, refuses  the  hay  each  time  it  is  offered,  wheeling 
round,  presentirifr  his  tail  and  his  heels  instead  of  his 
mouth,  till  poor  old  Pantaloon  is  in  the  last  stage  of  aston- 
ishment and  despair.  The  only  pretty  thuig  was  a  dance 
of  children,  dressed  as  Swiss  peasants. 

People,  I  suppose,  considered  this  Masked  Academy 
very  amusing  ;  and  you  will  ask,  *  But  why  Masked  Acad' 
my  ?  '  So  have  I  asked  from  numbers  of  people,  and  the 
answer  I  get  is,  'Oh,  it  is  the  Masked  Academy  1 '  as 
though  everybody  knew  what  that  meant.  You,  therefore, 
must  make  the  best  of  this  answer,  as  I  have  done,  and 
be  content. 

Tliere  are  quantities  of  Balls  just  now,  one  of  which  1 
must  mention  ;  it  was  at  the  beautiful  house  of  an  artist  — 
a  house  exquisitely  furnished  in  the  old  Grerman  style,  all 
the  decorations  exquisite,  and  all  the  company  artists.  It 
was  \\  hat  is  called  here  a  'picnic,'  which  means  a  [)arty, 
the  expense  oi  which  is  divided  by  the  company ;  differ- 
ent  friends  joining  and  providing  different  portions  of 
the  entertainment.  This  is  a  custom  very  general  here, 
and  a  very  rational  one,  I  think  —  but  very  un-English, 
These  picnics  circulate.  I  have  heard  of  the  ofiiceis' 
picnic,  the  students'  pic«nicy  and  so  on. 

The  Carnival  is  now  ajjproaching  its  end  ;  everybody  is 
being  merry  whilst  they  may.  In  a  few  days  comes  henL 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

THE  butchers'  LEAP  IN  THE  l  OUJ* TAIN,       END  09 

CARIflVAL. 

This  strange  ceremonial,  like  the  Schdffler  Tant  which 
I  lately  described,  is  said  to  have  its  origin  in  the  time  of 
the  plague.  While  the  coopers  danced  with  garlands  and 
music  through  the  streets,  the  butchers  sprang  into  the 
fountaiii  in  tlic  market-place,  to  show  their  fellow-citizens 
that  its  water  was  no  longer  to  be  dreaded  as  poisoned* 
Perhaps  they  were  the  Sanitary  Commissioners  of  those 
days  ;  and  by  bathing  themselves  in  the  water  and  dash» 
ing  it  about  on  the  crowd,  would  teach  the  true  means  of 
putting  pestilence  to  flight. 

Though  the  Coopers*  Dance  takes  place  only  once  in 
seven  years,  the  Butchers'  Leap  occurs  annually,  and 
always  on  Fasching  Montagu  —  the  Monday  before  Shrove 
Tuesday.  I  believe  the  ceremony  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  trade  of  the  butchers ;  as  certain  privileges  granted 
to  tlicui  are  annually  renewed  at  this  time,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Leap.  These  two  ceremonies  —  of  the 
Coopers'  Dance  and  the  Butchers'  Leap — are  now  almost 
the  last  remains  of  the  picturesque  and  quaint  customs  of 
old  Munich. 

The  butchers  commence  their  proceedings  by  attending 
high  mass  in  St  Peter's  Church, — close  to  the  Schrannen 

Platz,  or  market-place,  in  which  the  fountain  is  situated. 
It  is  a  desolate-looking  church,  this  Sl  Peter's,  as  seen 
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from  without,  —  old,  decaying,  and  ugly:  withia  tawdry, 
and,  though  not  desolate  and  decaying,  ugly*  From 
fitaringly. white  walla  frown  down  on  the  spectator  torture* 
pictures,  alternating  with  huge  gilt  images  of  sentimental 
saints  in  clumsy  drapery.  The  altars  are  masses  of 
golden  clouds  and  golden  cherubs* 

Music,  as  from  the  orchestra  of  a  theatre  rather  than 
fi^m  the  choir  of  a  church,  greeted  M;iclrime  Thekla  and 
myself  as  we  entered.  The  butchers  were  just  passing 
out  We  caught  glimpses  of  scarlet  coats ;  and  saw  two 
huge  silver  flagons,  covered  with  a  very  panoply  of  gold 
and  silver  medals,  borne  alofi  by  pompous  officials  clothed 
in  scarlet*  Having  watched  the  procession— some  half- 
dozen  tiny  butchera*  sons,  urchins  of  five  and  six  yeaia 
old,  with  .rosy,  round  faces,  and  chubby  hands,  mouoted 
on  stalwart  horses,  and  dressed  in  little  scarlet  coats,  top« 
boots,  and  jaunty  green  velvet  hats — seven  butchers' 
apprentices,  the  Leapers  of  the  day,  also  dressed  in 
scarlet,  and  mounted  on  horseback  —  the  musicians — the 
ample  train  of  master-butchers  and  journeymen,  in  loog 
dark  cloaks  and  with  huge  nosegays  in  their  hats  —  and 
the  scarlet  officials  bearing  the  decorated  flagons,  —  having 
watclied,  1  say,  all  these  good  folk  wend  their  way  in  long 
procession  up  the  narrow  street  leading  from  the  church, 
and  seen  them  cross  the  market-place  in  the  direction  of 
the  Palace,  where  they  are  awaiicd  by  the  Kin<r,  — let  us 
look  around,  and  notice  the  features  of  the  market-place: 
forit  is,  in  fact,  a  quaint  old  bit  of  the  city,  and  well  worth 
a  glimpse. 

If  i  love  the  Ludvvig  Strasse  as  the  most  beautiful  por- 
tion of  new  Munich,  I  almost  equally  love  the  Schrannen 
Platz  as  about  the  quaintest  part  of  old  Munich.   It  is  long 

aiid  narruw  ab  a  market-place,  but  wide  as  a  street.  Tho 
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houses  are  old ;  many  of  them  very  handsome,  and  rich 
with  ornamental  stucco-work,  — 

'  All  garlanded  with  oarreii  imageries  « 
Of  frudt  and  flowers,  and  banches  of  knot-grass/ 

The  roofs  are  steep,  red-tUed,  and  perforated  with  rows  of 

little  penthouse  window  s.  The  fronts  of  the  hottses  iire  of 
all  imagioable  pale  tints,  —  stone  colors,  pinks,  greens, 
greys,  and  tawnies.  Three  of  the  four  corneve  of  the 
market-place  are  adorned  with  tall  pepper-box  towers, 
with  donied  roofs  and  innumerable  narrow  windows.  At 
CNse  end  is  the  fountain;  and  in  the  centre  a  heavy,  but 
quaint  shrine,  a  column  supporting  ia  gilt  figure  of  the^ 
Madonna.  The  eye  wanders  down  various  picturesque 
streets  which  open  into  the  market-place  \  and  on  one 
hand,  abeve  steep  roofs,  gaze  down  the  two  striking  red* 
brick  towers  of  the  Fraxan  £trd^<— the  cathedml  <tf 
Munich:  those  two  red  towers  which  are  seen  in  all  views 
of  this  city,  and  whk^h  belong  as  much  to  Munich  as  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's  does  to  the  City  of  London,  —  those 
towers  which  in  the  haze  of  sunset  arc  f*re(|uently  trans- 
formed into  violet-tinted  columns,  or  about  which,  in 
autumn  and  winter,  mists  cling  with  a  strange  dreariness 
as  if  they  were  desolate  mountain  peaks  I 

But  tlie  quaintest  feature  of  all  in  the  Sclirannen  Platz 
is  a  sort  of  arcade  which  runs  around  it«  Here,  beneath 
the  low  and  massive  arches,  are  crowded  thu^k  upon  each 
other  a  host  of  small  shops.  •  What  strange,  dark  cells 
they  are, —  yet  how  picturesque!  Here  is  a  dealer  in 
crucifixes ;  next  to  him  a  woollen-draper,  displaying  bright 
striped  woollen  goods  for  the  peasants;  then  a  general 
dealer,  with  heaps  and  bundles,  and  tubs,  and  chests,  con- 
taining everything  most  heterogeneous ;  and  next  to  him  a 
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dealer  in  pipes.  There  are  bustle  and  gluoni  always 
beneath  these  heavy  low  arches ;  but  they  present  a  glorious 
bit  of  picturesque  life.  There  are  queer  wooden  booths^ 
too,  along  one  portion  of  the  Schrannen  Platz,  where  it 
.  rather  narrows,  losing  its  character  of  market-place,  and 
descending  to  that  of  an  ordinary  street.  But  the  4>ooth8 
do  not  degenerate  in  their  picturesque  character.  The 
eai  tlienware  booths,  of  which  there  are  several,  are  truly 
delicious.  Such  rows  and  piles  of  dark  green,  orange^ 
ruddy  chocolate-brown,  sea-green^  pale-yellow,  and  deep 
blue  and  grey  vessels  of  all  forms  and  sizes  —  all  quaint, 
all  odd — jugs,  flagons,  pipkins,  queer  pots  with  huge  lids, 
queer  tripods,  for  which  1  know  no  name  —  things  which 
always  seem  to  me  to  come  out  of  a  witches  kitchen,  but 

by  means  of  which  I  suspect  that  my  own  dinner  is  coukod 
every  day.  All  these  heaps  of  crockery  lie  about  the 
doors,  and  load  the  windows  of  the  wooden  booths,  and 
line  shelves  and  shelves  within  the  gloom  of  the  little  shops 
themselves.  When  I  first  came  bene,  these  old  crockery 
shops  were  a  more  frequent  study  to  me  than  anything  else 
in  the  old  town. 

We  ascended  a  steep,  narrow  staircase  leading  out  of 
this  arcade  into  one  of  the  houses  above  it,  from  which  we 
were  to  witness  the  leaping  into  the  fountain. 

It  was  a  clean,  old*fashioned,  dreary  sort  of  a  house, 
with  its  crucifixes  surrounded  with  artificial  flowers  hang- 
ing upon  the  white-washed  walls  of  the  staircase,  and  with 
heavy  dark  oaken  doors  with  quaint  hinges  and  clum^ 
locks.  One  of  these  doors  opened,  and  we  were  kindly 
welcomed  by  an  old  man,  a  carpenter,  who  had  promised 
us  the  use  of  his  window  to  see  the  sight. 

The  room  was  meagrely  furnished,  but  the  white-washed 
walls  were  adorned  with  several  very  tolerable  prints  after 
Raphael, — all  of  them  religio)is  subjects  of  course  ^  there 
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was  a  neat  bed  in  one  corner,  a  huge  black  earthenware 
stove  ia  auotber,  a  crucifix,  several  pipes^  and  a  cage  con- 
taining a  canary-bird  hanging  near  the  windows,  which 
looked  gay  with  their  rolls  of  fresh  green  moss  laid  along 
the  sills.  At  one  of  three  windows  the  old  carpenter 
was  at  work;  he  soon  moved  all  his  tools  away,  and 
hrought  out  a  singular  piece  of  wood,  which  at  first  con- 
siderably  puzzled  nie. 

*  May  I  ask,'  said  I, '  what  you  are  making  there  ?  * 

*  An  organ,  gnddiges  Frdtdetn^  for  my  little  grandson 
therej '  pointing  to  a  shy  little  lad  with  large  blue  eyes 
and  very  wliite  hair. 

*  You  are  a  musician,  then?  ^  said  I,  looking  with  still 
greater  interest  at  the  old  man,  with  his  thin,  intelligent 
face. 

'  No,  not  so  much  of  that ;  but  that  little  chap  is  very 
fimd  of  music,  and  Pm  making  this  for  him.  I  work  at 
it  all  my  leisure  moments.  Pve  the  pipes  all  ready ;  it 
Will  turn  out  well,  I  think,  and  we  are  both  very  anxious 
about  it,  amU  we,  Hanschen  ?  Ah,  he's  a  slow  lad,  that 
is,  at  his  books,  though  I  —  a  very  slow  lad  I  i Ve  to 
comfort  him  often,  gnadiges  Frdulein^  —  he's  so  slow^ 
he's  not  like  his  brother,  who  died  last  year  — that  was  a 
quick  lad  1  But  I  tell  Hanschen  he'll  learn  easier  by  and 
by — and  he's  a  good  lad,  Rraukin^  and  very  fond  of 
music  ! ' 

'  And  Hanschen,'  said  I,  ^  you  are  not  slow  at  music ; 
of  that  I'm  certain  :  are  you  1 ' 

If  any  one  could  have  seen  the  bright  flush  of  the  little 

fellow's  face,  and  his  large  kindling  eyes,  they  would  have 
felt  as  delightful  a  thrill  as  1  now  do  in  recalling  his  face, 
and  the  pleased  kindly  countenance  of  the  old  grand* 
&ther. 

Madame  Thekla  and  the  old  man  had  a  long  gossip* 
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H&iMchen  whispered  and  tittered  with  a  group  of  little  lads 

come  to  see  the  '  Leap  '  —  a  group  of  *  youth,'  as  the  old 
grandfather  called  them. 

Madame  Thekla  soon  fell  ioto  discoorae  with  the  old 
man.  We  probably  might  have  an  hour  or  more  to  wait 
until  the  commencement  of  the  spectacle. 

Sometimes  I  amused  myself  with  watching  the  people 
outside  ;  sometimes  I  fell  into  pleasant  day-dreams^  lulled 
by  the  droning  voices  of  the  two  old  gossips,  and  I  felt 
astonished  every  now  and  then  by  their  inquiring  from  me 
if  I  were  not  tired^  were  not  impatient  ?  Not  at  all  I  I 
could  have  sat  there  for  hours.  I  found  my  attention, 
however,  aroused  by  Madame  Thekla's  voice,  —  she  was 
talking  of  birds ;  I  think  it  was  d  propos  of  the  old  man's 
canary.  She  was  talking  of  the  time  when  her  ^seliger 
Mann  '  was  alive,  and  when  she  lived  near  Salzburg.  I 
always  liked  to  hear  her  talk  of  that  time,  for  the  ^  blessed 
husband'  must  have  been  a  good  husband  indeed,  — a 
kind  old  fellow,  who,  nearly  twice  her  age,  treated  her  not 
only  as  a  beloved  wife,  but  as  a  spoilt  child.  He  was  a 
well-to-do  man,  and  their  life  near  Salzburg  is  her  Garden 
of  Eden.  And  as  she  talked  of  the  pigeons  they  had 
there,  of  the  old  thrush  that  used  to  hang  beneath  the  vine, 
and  of  their  tame  lark,  her  memories  seemed  to  mingle 
with  my  oWn  beautiful  memories  of  Salzburg.  I  wove 
such  pleasant  fancies  of  dewy,  sunshiny  mornings  in  a 
quiet,  old-fashioned  garden,  where  there  was  a  fluttering 
of  white-winged  pigeons  settling  down  to  drink  out  of  a 
stone  basin  in  the  grass,  of  the  thrush  singing  beneath  the 
vine  odorous  with  blossoms,  of  the  old  tame  lark  hanging 
in  an  apricot-tree,  and,  above  all,  the  glorious,  craggy 
sides  and  snowy  summits  of  the  Salzburg  Alps  rising  in 
glorious  majesty  and  grandeur,  that  I  felt  quite  sorry  to  be 
called  away  from  these  imaginary  pictures  to  llie  reality, 
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raiatiDg  as  it  wna^  whudi  was  going  on  in  the  market- 
place. 

Looking  out  of  the  window  on  the  crowd  that  began  to 
oollect  around  the  fountain,  1  noticed  the  tall  roofs  and 
handsome  fronfeB  of  the  houses  opposite,  and  the  crowd  of 
pigeons  —  scores  and  scores  of  pigccjns^ — asseml)led  just 
opposite  the  fountain  on  the  edge  of  the  steep  roof  which 
me  like  a  red  hill-side  behind  them.  They  seemed 
solemnly  met  to  witness  the  great  festivities*  about  to  be 
celebrated,  and  sat  in  silent  expectation  brooding  in  the 
sunshine.  Then  i  wondered  what  attraction  the  icy  water 
couU  have  for  the  children  who  leaned  over  the  fountain's 
side,  dabbling  in  the  water  as  though  it  had  been  Midsum- 
jner.  The  crowd  increased  and  increased,  and  seven  new 
white  buckets  were  brought  and  placed  on  a  broad  plank, 
which  esttended  across  one  side  of  the  fountain  basin. 

A  shout  from  the  crowd  announced  the  arrival  of  tlio 
butchers*  First  of  all  came  the  tender  butclier*infauts,  in 
#caflet  coatSf  top*boots,  and  green  velvet  hats,  borne  in 
the  arms  of  dieir  fathers  through  the  crowd  in  order  that 
they  might  witness  the  fun.  Then  followed  the  scarlet 
officials ;  and  then  came  seven  of  the  queerest  beasts  man 
ever  set  eyes  on.  What  were  they,  if  human  ?  Were 
they  seven  Esquimaux  chiefs,  or  seven  African  mumbo- 
jumbos  ?  They  were  the  heroes  of  the  day  —  the  seven 
butcber-apprantices,  clothed  in  fur  caps  and  garmmts,  ~ 
covered  from  shoulder  to  heel  with  hundreds  of  dangling 
calves'  tails  —  red,  white,  black,  dun  ! 

You  may  imagine  the  shouts  that  greeted  them,  —  the 
peals  of  laughter.    Up  they  sprang  on  the  broad  plank, 

leaping,  dancing,  making  their  tails  fly  round  like  trun« 
died  mops.    The  crowd  roared  with  laughter. 

A  stately  scarlet-clad  official,  a  butcher  (AUgesell), 
stands  beside  them  on  the  plank.  Ten  times  they  drink 
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fhe  health  of  the  royal  family,  and  prosperity  to  the 

butchers*  craft.  The  AltgeseU  then  striking  many  blows 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  nearest  apprentice,  frees  him  and 
all  the  remaining  six  from  their  indentures.  They  aie 
henceforth  fuU«grown  butchers.  Then  they  plunge  into 
the  very  centre  of  the  fountain  with  a  tremendous  splash. 
The  crowd  shouts;  the  startled  pigeons  wheel  in  wild 
alarm  above  the  heads  and  laughter  of  the  crowd;  the 
•even  Tritons  dash  torrents  of  water  on  the  multitude,  who 
flv  shriekincT  and  laughin<]r  before  the  deluge;  —  the  seven 
buckets  are  plied  with  unwearied  arms;  lads  are  enticed 
within  aim  by  showers  of  nuts  flung  by  the  ^  Leapeis/ 
and  then  are  drenched  to  the  skin.  It  is  a  bewilderment 
of  water,  Hying  calves^  tails,  pelting  nuts,  and  shrieking 
urchins ! 

The  *  Leapers '  then  ascend  out  of  their  bath,  —  shdcs 

llicmselvcs  like  shaggy  dogs,  —  have  white  cloths  pinned 
round  their  necks  as  though  they  were  going  to  be  shaved, 
—and  have  very  grand  medals  hung  round  their  necks 
suspended  by  gaudy  ribbons. 

The  procession  retires  across  the  market-place  to  its 
*  H&rbcrgey  and  the  crowd  disperses,— but  disperses  cmiy 
to  reassemble  in  various  public-houses  for  the  merriment 
of  the  afternoon  and  night.  That  night  and  the  next  day 
are  *the  maddest,  merriest  of  all  the  year.'  Music  ij 
everywhere  —  dancing  everywhere.  It  is  the  end  of  the 
Carnival.  Ash- Wednesday  comes,  ^  and  then,  all  if 
gloom. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

CONVBBSAXION  WITH  A  FAINTER.  —  THB  FBBSCOES  OF  THB 
NBW  FINAKOTHEK  AND  STBBBlO-GHBOMIB. 

March  I2th,  —  In  conversation  to-day  with  a  Munich 
painter,  I  chanced  to  obsenre  what  a  great  charm,  for  me, 
the  character  of  Munich  had,  —  not  alone  its  churches,  its 

pictures,  its  galleries,  its  beautiful  and  quaint  houses,  but 
its  whole  poetical  dreamy  character :  I  loved  the  mild  oxen 
yoked  in  the  heavy  wagons,  the  peasants,  the  villages,  the 
Isar,  the  desolate  plain,  and  the  glonuua  cliaiu  uf  Alps, 
with  a  peculiar  and  an  indefinable  love. 

*  But,'  observed  he,  *  there  is  one  feature  in  Munich  life 
from  which  you,  unfortunately,  as  a  woman,  have  been  cut 
off, — the  jovial,  poetical,  quaint  life  of  the  artists  among 
themselves.  This  is  a  great  pity,  for  you  would  have  so 
moch  enjoyed  it, — the  life  of  the  artists,  I  mean,  in  their 
Kneips,  with  their  festivals  and  odd  usages.'  And  then  he 
went  on  to  tell  me  how  gay  the  artists  here  usually  are 
during  Carnival  time,  and  described  one  of  their  masked 
balls,  where  all  is  deliciously  artistic,  and  poetic.  *  This 
year  and  last,  however,  people,'  said  he,  *  have  been  too 
much  dispirited  by  all  these  political  troubles  to  have  heart 
for  such  merriment  But  the  meetings  at  their  Kneips  I 
those  were  delightful,  poetical,  artistic !  Then  too,  jn  May, 
there  is  the  May  Festival,  when  all  the  p^i inters  go  forth, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  to  Starnberg,  where  they 

spend  a  day  full  of  beauty  and  merriment  upon  the  lake, 

16 
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and  among  the  woods,  and  make  huge  honfires  by  the 

wate reside,  leaping  over  them  in  memory  of  old  pagan 
times.^ 

*  Have  you  ever  heen  to  Schwanthaler's  Castle  ? '  asked 
the  painter. 

*  No,'  I  replied  ;  '  where  is  it  ?  * 

*  It  is  about  two  Stund  from  Munich,  a  strange  romantic 
little  castle,  a  great  resort  of  the  Munich  artists.   On  one 

occasion  they  had  all  ironu  forth,'  pursued  the  painter, 
^witb  music  and  with  banners  flying,  a  grand,  jovial  com- 
pany, and  when  with  sounds  of  music  they  approached  the 
little  castle,  behold  I  a  knight,  clad  in  armor,  suddenly 
appeared  upon  the  battlements,  and  in  a  hoarse,  sepulchral 
voice,  demanded— 

^  Who  are  these  men  that,  with  music  and  jollity,  have 
aroused  me  from  my  sleep  of  centuries  ?  ' 

And  tlien  one  of  the  intruders  repHed  in  a  grand  speech 
to  the  old  knight,  and  there  was  a  deal  of  parleying. 

How  thoroughly  German  is  all  this!  Imagine  highly 
intellectual,  and  earnest  spirited  men,  even  were  they 
painters  and  poets,  in  England  giving  themselves  up  to 
such  a  frolic.  It  would  be  felt  as  childish  and  undignified. 
But  here  it  is  in  keeping.  • 

*And,'  continued  the  painter,  'there  is  also  another 
beautiful  feature  of  our  Munich  artbt-life  which  you  have 
never  yet  properly  enjoyed,  — this  is  the  Sehnee^Gehirgf 
—  those  sublime  mounlains  where  we  behold  that  poetry 
which  wc  si  rive  to  work  out  in  our  pictures  here  in  the 
city.  The  Schnee-Gebirg  (tlie  Alpine  chain)  is  a  portkm 
of  Munich  art  —  it  is  our  heaven.  Such  beauty  as  there  is 
among  these  mountains!  such  grandeur!  such  gorgeous 
coloring!  such  flowers!  such  wild  legends!  such  a  primi- 
tive race  of  people !  such  remains  of  old  times,— of  the 
,    Komans,  of  the  old  Germans,  of  tiic  Druids.    Yes,  indeed, 
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the  Tyrol  n  a  district  1   Talk  of  Switzerland!   it  is 

modem  hi  its  feeling,  it  is  common-place  in  comparison  ! 
Think  only  of  the  Unter^berg^  with  old  Borbarossa  asleep 
ia  his  enchantment  heneath  it,  with  his  beard  grown 
through  the  stone  table  upon  which  he  leans!  Think  of 
the  whole  region  around  Salzburg ;  it  is  brimful  of  legends 
aad  beauty  1  ^ 

» 

Had  you  only  heard  the  painter^s  words  of  enthusiasnit 

and  seen  his  countenance  flush  with  earnest  love  of  these 
mountains,  you  would  have  felt,  as  I  at  the  moment  felt, 
leady  to  start  that  instant  for^he  mountains. 

Yes,  at  the  bottom  of  my  soul  I  have  a  pang  of  '  Heim- 
wch'*  whenever  I  ioolc  towards  the  Alpine  chain.  The 
ew  glimpses  I  have  had  of  its  beauty  are  always  haunting 
my  imagination 

I  wish  E         would  paint,  some  day,  a  little  picture, 

called  ^  In  the  Tyrol.'  It  should  be  a  picture  of  flowers. 
It  should  represent  a  small  portion  of  grey-rock,  covered 
with  mosses  and  lichens  of  every  tint ;  and  flowers  should 
droop  over  the  rock  and  spring  out  of  its  crevices;  flowers 
like  the  brightest  gems,  crimson  mountain-pinkSy  deep 
asure  gentians  and  flowers  like  ptars  of  gold,  and  delicate, 
feathery  i^rasscs,  and  luxuriant  leaves  uf  ladies'-mantle 
sparkling  with  dew-drops ;  and  beyond,  as  background, 
•hould  be  a  pearly  evening  sky,  streaked  with  rose  and 
orange,  and  Alpine  peaks  of  deepest  violet,  dreamy  and 
sublime  in  the  glow  of  sunset.  If  E  ,  with  his  ex- 
quisite love  of  flowers  and  weeds,  should  not  be  inspired  to 
paint  such  a  picture,  I  myself  feel  so,  and  must  attempt  it 
some  day,  setting  off*  to  the  mountains  and  bathing  my 
spirit  in  their  beauty  and  joy. 

Eaulbach  is  at  work  this  spring  upon  his  designs  for  the 
New  Pinukoihek,  a  series  of  frescoes  illusUative  of  i\m 
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history  of  modem  German  art ;  the  building  of  the  New 

Pinakothek  being  destined  for  the  repository  of  works  as 
exclusively  of  modem  schools,  €ls  the  old  Pmakothek  is  of 
the  old.  ' 

Seven  designs  for  the  south  facade  of  the  New  Pinako* 
thek  are  now  complete,  and  the  frescoes  are  in  progress. 
The  centre  composition  represents  King  Ludwig  as  de- 
scending from  his  throne,  and  receiving  with  a  gracious 
welcome  various  artists  and  lovers  of  art,  who  approach 
him  with  chef-d'oBuvres  both  ancient  and  modern.  Clas- 
sic, Egyptian,  mediseval,  all  are  welcome  to  enrich  the 
galleries  and  palaces  of  his  art-city. 

It  would  seem  no  easy  task  to  adapt  our  modern  cos- 
tume to  the  poetical  necessities  of  colossal  figures.  Look- 
ing at  these  designs,  however,  one  is  inclined  to  await  a 
happy  result.  Kaulbach  has  preserved  the  individual 
characteristics  both  of  the  men  and  of  the  age  which  he 
has  portrayed,  and  yet  there  is  no  want  of  digni^. 

One  could  have  wished  that  the  genius  of  so  great  a 
man  as  Kaulbach  should  have  had  some  more  congenial 
subject  intrusted  to  it,  for  a  series  of  great  public  works, 
in  the  city  of  his  home,  than  the  illustration  of  an  almost 
personal  theme  ;  for  Kaulbach^s  true  path  lies  among  the 
highest  regions  of  the  ideal. 

Yet,  even  working  upon  this  task,  his  genius  has  hursi 
forth  in  many  a  beautiful  and  poetic  touch,  contrasting 
wonderfully  with  the  vein  of  genial  humor  and  keen 
satire  running  through  the  whole  series ;  as  characteristic 
of  the  man  as  in  his  spirit  of  tenderness,  grace,  and 
beauty. 

The  first  in  order  of  this  series  —  though  not  the  first 
completed— is  the  design  upon  which  the  painter  is  now 
at  work.   It  is  an  allegorical  representation  of  the  triumph 

of  kiiowledge  and  modern  tiisie  over  the  foniialitie^s  and 
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stagnation  of  wliat  the  Germans  designate  the  '  Zopf* 
Zeit^^  or  Pigtail-age.  Kaulbacb's  peculiar  spirit  of  hu* 
moT  and  satire^  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  and  of 
which  his  designs  to  *  Reineke  Fachs'  are  a  striking  ex- 
ample, a  spirit  akio  to  the  satire  of  our  own  Hogarth,  sin- 
gularly and  most  forcibly  in  this  design  contrasts  with 
another  element  of  his  nature,  an  element  as  strikingly 
akin  to  Fiaxman  as  the  other  is  to  Hogarth,  —  the  most 
lovely  appreciation  of  the  antique— -the  most  exquisite 
grace  and  simplicity  in  his  lines  of  Composition* 

A  hideous  three-headed  monster  keeps  watch  find  wnrd 
over  a  small  stone  cell,  adorned  with  architectural  mon« 
aters  in  periwigs  and  lace  cravats.  Within  the  cell,  and 
clinging  together  on  the  ground,  sit  the  imprisoned  Graces. 
A  lamp  burns  beside  them.  One  holds,  listlessly,  an  un- 
bound wreath  of  flowers ;  another  hides  her  face  in  the 
lap  of  the  third.  The  third  Grace  raises  her  head  as 
thoufrh  a  sudden  hope  had  rushed  to  her  heart  and  flushed 
her  cheek!  Sounds  of  rescue  have  readied  l;er  ear.  A 
mighty  combat  is  being  waged  without.  Upborne  by  a 
low  light  cloud,  on  comes  Minerva,  with  upraised  spear 
and  shield,  to  attack  the  Cerberus.  Close  upon  her  fol- 
lows Winckeimann,  who  flings,  with  unerring  aim,  his 
ink«stand  at  the  monster,  whilst  Thorwaldsen  aims  vigor- 
ous blows  witli  liis  mighty  mallet,  and  Karsten  —  the 
friend  of  our  Flaxman  —  brandishes  his  sword!  Up 
dirough  a  marsh  out  of  the  distance  comes  on  the  archi- 
tect Schenkel,  with  a  large  portfolio  beneath  his  arm. 
Hideous  frogs  are  ready  to  meet  him,  with  hateful  croak- 
ings,  on  the  mainland,  but  he  cares  not  for  them :  on  he 
comes,  with  calm,  brave  face  to  aid  in  the  rescue  ! 
-  The  monster's  death-hour  is  arrived  ;  the  three  scaly 
necks  writhe  beneath  the  thrpe  elegant  lace  cravats ;  the 
three  hideous  human  countenances  turn  livid,  and  are 
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distorted  by  death-pangs,  beneath  the  three  powdered 
periwigs. 

And  !o !  on  the  other  side  of  the  little  cell  up  rushes 
Pegasus,  carrying  upon  his  back  between  his  swift  wings 
Cornel iu8»  wielding  a  tremendous  two-edged  sword ;  Over- 
beck,  with  his  devout  countenance,  bearing  with  love  and 
awe  a  fluttering  banner,  upon  which  glows  the  Madonna 
and  Child  ;  and  Veit,  vigorous  in  his  genius  and  youth  I 

Veit,  like  a  right  generous  soul,  lends  his  hand  to  a 
nameless  brother  painter,  so  that  he  also  may  mount  Pega* 
sus.  Alas,  poor  fellow  !  it  is  lime  a  friendly  luiiid  should 
raise  him,  for  already  he  is  growing  bald,  and  from  his 
pocket  peeps  forth  a  pistol,  and  his  one  foot  still  resti 
upon  a  tortoise.  A  moment  more  and  he  will  be  seated 
upon  the  back  of  Pegasus,  the  fourth  of  the  *  HaimonS" 
Kinder'  of  Modern  Art,  ready  to  lend  his  arm  to  the 
strife. 

On  rushes  Pegasus,  and  beneath  his  lioofs  sleeps  in 
self-contented  rest, —  his  arm  encircling  a  lay-figure,  his 
ideal  of  grace— a  withered  old  fellow  dressed  in  full 
periwig  costume,  a  decoration  in  his  button-hole,  a  smile 
of  the  utmost  sclf-gratulation  on  his  lean  visage. 

The  seventh  study  of  color  for  these  frescoes  of  the 
south  fa9ade  is  also  just  completed. 

It  represents  the  group  of  sculptors  who  have  embeK 
lished  Munich.  In  the  centre  sits  the  Munich  sculptor  j^or 
exeellencef  Scbwanthaler.  He  is  seated  on  a  low  seat, 
as  though  designing  ;  sketches  of  various  statues  He  at  his 
feet.  A  tall  exquisite  Golhic  Fokal  (goblet)  rises  from 
the  ground  beside  him,  and  near  to  him  also  stands  a 
quaint  and  hideous  bust  as  of  some  demon  dwarf:  it  is 
clothed  in  strange  old  crumbling  armor,  and  to  those  who 
know  the  sculptor  and  his  love  of  such  things,  and  his 
whole  life,  it  is  full  of  spggestive  meaning. 
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To  the  right  of  Schwanthaler  sits,  model  ling  a  bust, 
Professor  Halbig,  celebrated  for  his  great  skill  ia  various 
blanches  of  his  art^  for  his  modelling  of  classic,  romantic, 

and  religious  siil>j('cts,  as  well  as  of  purtraits  and  of  ani- 
mals. Behind  Haibig  stands  Eauch  of  Berlin,  busied  upon 
Uie  statue  of  Max*Joseph,  which  is  erected  on  the  Bese 
denz  Platz  opposite  the  beautiful  Opera-house.  Near  to 
Kauch  you  see  Rietschiel  of  Dresden  and  the  veteraa 
Schadow.  To  the  left  of  Schwanthaler  stand  the  sculp* 
tors  Widnmano  and  Brugge r,  and  grand  old  Thorwaldsen, 
with  his  ihoughtful  and  serene  brow  shaded  by  its  cloud  of 
snowy  locks :  he  wraps  himself  majestically  in  his  cloak, 
and  looks  out,  as  with  prophetic  gaze,  towards  the  great 
future  of  German  art. 

Beyond  these  figures,  and  various  statues  famili  ir  to 
the  inhabitant  of  Munich,  rises  the  pediment  of  the  Re* 
gensburg  Walhalla.  Workmen,  their  muscles  strained« 
their  chests  heaving,  place  upon  it  the  heroic  figure  of  the 
Hermann  with  his  winged  helm  and  firmly  clenched  sword. 

And  now  above  the  pediment,  and  relieved  against  the 
cloudless  deep-blue  Munich  sky,  is  a  lovely  group  I  It  is 
the  poetry  of  the  Munich  people's  life.  Sweet  round-faced 
girls  and  women  and  children  gaze  down  upon  all  these 
wonders  of  art,  and  upon  this  busy  throng  of  artists  and 
workmen.  Theirs  is  the  enjoyment,  the  astonishment  1 
This  woman  in  her  sparkling  silver  head-dress  qik]  {  retty 
gay  boddice,  and  silver  necklace  of  many  chains,  points 
out  the  wonders  to  those  two  doubly  astonished  urchins 
who  lean  over  the  pediment.  And  here  sits  a  bright, 
smiling  '  KdLncrin^  pouring  out  the  intoxicating  Bock^ 
into  the  tall,  ell-long  glass !  How  pretty  she  is,  and  how 
gracefully  she  pours !  And  see  I  here  is  another  bright 
creature  bearing  a  plate  heaped  up  with  round  loaves  and 
those  odd-looking  roots, —  those  huge  radishes,  said  to 
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taste  so  good  with  Munich  beer  I  And  beyond,  up  come 
peasant  women  I  You  know  them  by  the  keichief  tightly 
bound  across  their  brows.    How  amazed  that  woman  is ! 

and  well  she  may  be,  at  that  long  array  of  golden  statues 
of  the  Electors,  which  you  just  sec  looming  out  of  the 
distance^  and  at  the  commanding  Kurfurst  Maximilian  hf 
who,  seated  on  his  bronze  horse,  grandly  waves  his  bnwze 
arm  against  the  blue  sky. 

This  little  bit  of  the  people's  life  is  an  exquisite  touch, 
and  repeated  in  various  phases  throughout  the  whole  series 
of  designs,  —  it  is  the  artist's  link  between  the  actual  and 
the  ideal ;  and  though  these  touches  are  true  to  life  it  is  a 
heautifid  tnUh*  The  costume  to  its  minutest  detail  is  the 
actual  every-day  national  costume,  but  through  the  artist's 
mind  it  has  lost  all  that  iu  the  vulgarity  of  life  it  has  gained 
of  hareh  and  repulsive,  ^  it  is  mellowed  and  purified  as 
by  a  glowing  and  beautifying  sun.  If  it  is  thus  with 
the  costume,  how  much  more  is  it  so  in  the  faces  and 
forms ! 

The  other  designs  are  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 
There  is  the  entrance  of  a  troop  of  young  German  painters 

and  sculptors  into  Rome.  Their  studying  also  the  great 
works  of  the  old  masters  and  the  antique,  and  being  sum- 
moned in  the  midst  of  their  studies,  by  a  Bavarian  herald. 
Among  these  students  are  Cornelius,  Schnorr,  Hess,  and 
Schwaothaler.  In  the  distance  prophetically  beckons  the 
Bavaria  with  her  oak-wreath. 
Next  in  order,  and  the  centre  fresco  which  I  have  aU 
•  ready  described,  is  the  King's  reception  of  the  artists  and 
their  works,  and  of  the  various  artistic  treasures  with  which 
he  has  stored  his  capital.  Next  follow  a  design  of  the 
painters  busily  employed  on  their  difierent  works,  and 
another  of  the  architects ;  and  lastly  come  the  sculptors, 
of  which  I  have  given  you  a  more  elaborate  descriplioo. 
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£ach  design  is  rich  to  overEowiog  with  suggestive  thought, 
and  beautiful  fancy. 

Since  writing  the  above,  the  scaffoldings  have  been  re- 
inoYed  from  before  two  of  the  completed  frescoes  of  the 
New  Pinakotheky  and  all  Munich  has  streamed  to  look  at 
them.  For  my  own  part  I  greatly  prefer  the  small  car- 
toons and  sketciies  of  color  to  the  iiiiished  frescoes :  the 
coloring  of  the  modem  costume  in  the  frescoes  tells  to  my 
eye  gaudy  and  forced.  Again  I  must  repeat,  would  that  a 
diillrent  class  of  composition  had  been  chosen  for  the 
exercise  of  Kaul baches  peculiarly  exalted  genius. 

I  hear  on  all  sides  regret  expressed  that  these  frescoes^ 
which  are  exposed  without  the  least  defence  against  the 
weather  upon  the  external  walls  of  the  building,  have  been 
executed  in  the  old  mode  of  fresco,  and  not  according  to 
the  new  method  of  sterrio-chromie,  in  which  Kaulbach's 
Berlin  frescoes  are  being  painted. 

Sterrio-chromie  is  the  discovery  of  the  celebrated  chemist 
the  Oberbergrath  Ton  Fuchs  of  Munich,  and  is  considered 
by  German  painters  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  the 
age.  Among  its  advantages  over  ordinary  fresco  and  en- 
caustic pauiting,  are  its  greater  durability,  and  the  power 
which  the  painter  has  of  retouching  and  glazing.  The 
colors  are  mixed  with  water,  and  the  whole  picture  perma- 
nently fixed  by  profuse  sprinklings  of  water  in  which  is 
mixed  a  certain  proportion  of  fluarie  aeid^ 

I  uDderstand  that  sterrio-Kshromie  is  in  fact  a  preserver 
of  the  wall  upoii  wliich  the  picture  is  paiuted,  by  the 
chemical  action  of  the  solution  sprinkled  over  the  picture 
whilst  it  is  in  progress^  and  when  completed  the  ground 
on  which  it  is  painted,  and  the  colors  of  the  picture, 
become  one  hard  flinty  mass,  the  colors  themselves  bemg 
converted  into  the  hardest  stone ;  whilst  in  ordinary  fresco 
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it  is  a  more  skin  of  flint  which  preserves  the  painting. 
So  bard,  I  am  told*,  is  a  picture  in  sterrio-chromie  that 
neither  fire  nor  damp  can  alTect  it.   During  the  last 

twelve  years  numerous  experiments  have  been  tried  with 
this  process,  and  it  is  said  to  have  stood  all  tests  admi* 
lably. 

That  KaulbacH  has  perfect  reliance  upon  sterrio^liio* 

mie  is  proved  by  his  employing  it  as  the  medium  by 
which  he  perpetuates  his  great  series  of  historical  works 
at  Berlin. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  Hogarthian  element  in 
Kaulbach^s  genius ;  and  to  one  design  of  his  in  particular, 
belonging  to  the  Hogarthian  class,  I  must  refer  more  in 
detail.  This  is  his  design  entitled  'The  Mad-Ilouse,'  uni- 
versally known  throughout  Germany,  and  a  design  whi9h 
is  interesting  from  the  history  of  its  origin  as  well  as 
from  its  intrinsic  genius.  Kaulbach's  childhood  and  early 
youth  were  a  season  of  bitterest  poverty ;  his  is  the  old 
and  affecting  story  of  glorious  genius  putting  forth  ils 
tender  roots  and  germinating  in  an  arid  and  rocky  soil* 

*  The  Mad-Uuuse '  takes  its  origin  from  the  lime  when 
Kaulbacli  was  a  lad  of  fifteen  studying  at  the  Diisseldorff 
Academy*  The  physician  of  an  asylum  frequently  vi«t* 
ing  the  house  where  Kaulbach  lodged,  pro])osed  to  him 
that  he  and  a  fellow-student  should  decorate  the  church  of 
the  Asylum  with  frescoes  from  sacred  subjects.  Tbey 
were  to  be  paid  tfi  food*  The  youthful  decorators  com- 
pleted their  work ;  and  then  the  physician,  with  a  secret 
and  benevolent  intention  in  his  heart,  the  purport  of  which 
only  in  later  years  revealed  itself  to  the  painter*  proposed 
to  show  them  over  the  Asylum.  He  led  the  two  youths 
»  through  the  desolate  wards  of  that  house  of  woe,  relating 
as  he  went  along  the  mourufui  histories  of  the  miserable 
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inhabitants*  He  wished  to  recompense  the  boys  for  their 
labor,  not  alone  by  food  for  the  body,  but  by  food  fbr 
deep  thought  and  reflection  ;  he  wished  to  read  them  a 
deep  and  impressive  life's  lesson,  and  he  related  there- 
fore these  miserable  histories  to  them  in  an  extraordi* 
narily  vivid  and  poetic  manner.  l*he  impression  made  by 
his  words  upon  one  of  bis  listeners  was  profound.  Those 
mourniul  histories  and  forms  haunted  young  Kaulbach's 
imagination  like  ghosts  for  ten  years;  then,  in  order  fairly 
to  lay  the  phantoms,  he  made  his  design  of  the  *  Had* 
House.' 

The  design  represents  the  patients  as  grouped  together^ 
men  and  women,  in  the  desolate  yard  of  the  Mad-House : 

here  is  an  awful  commentary  upon  human  life  —  upon 
the  sane  as  well  as  the  insane.  Ambition,  avarice,  fa- 
naticism, cruelty,  love,  over-excitement  of  sense  and  of 
intetlect,  each  presents  its  wretched  victim!  With  the 
exception  of  three  out  of  the  fifteen  mad  people  which  the 
design  contains,  all  are  absorbed  in  their  own  reflections 
or  occupations,  heedless  of  those  around  them :  these  three 
are  two  young  women,  who  contend  with  each  other  about 
a  man,  and  an  old  crone  who  watches  the  contest.  The 
man,  a  wretched,  sordid  being,  with  a  thin,  mean  iace, 
wrinkled-Tjp  eye,  and  mouth  drawn  down,  with  an  inde* 
scribal  lc  look  of  cruel  hardness  and  meanness  conibiaed, 
—-with  a  lottery  ticket  pinned  upon  his  battered  hat,  with 
ear-rings  in  his  ears,  and  his  hands  doggedly  thrust  within 
his  apron,  looks  out  unconcernedly,  heedless  of  the 
women,  whose  arms  are  locked  around  his  bull-ncck ; 
his  eyes  are  filled  with  avaricious  madness.  The  ribald 
shriek  rings  in  one^s  ears  of  the  woman  who,  with  a  tiger*  * 
look  in  her  coarse  face,  and  with  her  hair  closely  shaven, 
seeks  with  maniac  violence  to  push  back  her  rival,  who 
'  with  ciosely*locked  hands  clings  round  the  man.  Ahl 
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those  are  arms  which  should  have  clung  around  a  kind 
and  noble  being,  —  that  sweet  feminine  face  should  have 
'  gleamed  with  the  sunshine  of  domestic  joy ;  in  that  beau* 

tilul,  Slid  countenance,  veiled  now  with  the  mist  of  mad- 
ness, and  in  the  close,  close  clasp  of  those  hands,  one 
leads  the  history  of  a  miserable^  cruel  marriage ;  it  is  a 
fece  that  makes  the  heart  sick  to  dwell  upon.  The  old 
crone,  wearing  her  quaint  peasant  costume,  whilst  her 
bony  lingers  knit  busily,  looks  round  upon  this  group  ; 
her  old  eyes  also  have  the  mist  of  madness  in  them,  and 
from  her  toothless  jaws  proceed,  you  feel,  coarse,  horrible 
mumbliu^js. 

Ail  the  other  maniacs  are  self-absorbed.  Here  in  the 
centre  sits,  with  ungartered  stockings  falling  from  his  legs, 

and  resting  his  fierce  face  upon  his  fists,  one  wlio  believes 
himself  a  soldier ;  his  wooden  sword  is  slung  around  his 
shoulders.  Close  to  him  sits  a  king,  bearing  his  wooden 
sceptre,  a  medal  hanging  round  his  neck,  his  poor,  sad 
imbecile  head  crowned  with  a  paper  and  tinsel  diadem. 
There,  on  tlie  other  hand  of  the  soldier^  with  dreamy 
spectacled  face,  an  old  man  demonstrating  to  himself, 
with  upraised  hands,  books  laid  upon  his  knees,  and  dia- 
grams drawn  upon  the  ground  before  him,  a  probiem 
from  Euclid*  This  man  is  a  shoemaker:  singularly  bear 
ing  out  the  truth  that  the  cobbler-craft  so  frequently  has 
an  inexplicable  kinship  wiih  the  speculative  intellect. 
One  man  lias  bowed  his  head  upon  his  knees  in  the  utter, 
hopeless  abandonment  of  despair;  a  letter  hangs  from 
one  of  his  hands.  A  woman  with  anxious  face  hushes, 
as  if  to  sleep,  a  piece  of  wood,  which  she  has  wrapped  up 
in  handkerciiiefs,  believing  it  an  infant,  and  rocks  it  ten- 
derly upon  her  knees.  Prominent  in  this  mass  of  anguish 
stands  forth  a  large  man ;  his  open,  frilled  shirt  displays  a 
brawny  breast,  to  which  he  presses  a  wooden  cross  with 
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one  hand,  pointing  towards  himself  with  the  other.  His 
bold  face,  his  partially  bald  head,  from  either  side  of 
which  flies  his  shaggy  hair,  are  impressed  with  a  revolting) 
sneering  scorn;  laughter  and  misery,  and  blasphemy, 
contend  in  that  dreadful  countenance.  Close  beside  him 
stands  a  youth,  who  clasps  bis  rosary  piously  and  yet 
fanatically  to  his  breast ;  his  beautiful,  dreamy,  seositive 
countenance  pleads  rooumfally  whilst  he  mutters  prayers. 
Are  not  tliese  the  types  of  the  two  fimaticisms — ^  of  the 
sceptical  and  the  religious?  A  young  girl,  whose  rich 
hair  falls  in  heavy  masses  from  her  comb,  and  whose 
sweet  young  face,  as  it  is  caught  in  profile,  speaks  of  a 
sours  sickness,  clasps  her  poor  hands  and  prays  also. 

The  background  of  this  group  is  in  savage  desolate 
harmony  with  it :  you  see  a  portion  of  the  madhouse  wall, 
a  small  barred  window  looking  out  of  it,  and  a  piece  of 
door,  the  heavy  hinges  of  which  and  the  very  bell-handle 
have  a  harsh,  prison-like  air.  A  piece  of  blank  wall 
stretches  along  fronk  this  comer  of  the  madhouse:  it  is 
crested  with  a  few  dreary  tufts  of  weeds,  and  above  the 
wall  you  can  catch  a  dreary  sweep  of  low  hills,  with  a 
dreary  tuft  or  two  of  bushes  and  a  dreaiy  stretch  of  sky 
above.  The  yard  itself  is  full  of  weeds  and  stones,  dreary 
yet  more,  if  possible,  than  is  the  glimpse  of  the  external 
world. 

Two  figures,  which  as  yet  I  have  not  referred  to,  add 

strongly  to  the  strange  spirit  uf  the  scene.  One  is  an 
old  mad- woman  pacing  rapidly  up  and  dowa  —  up  and 
down  — beside  this  wall;  she  paces  like  a  caged  beast 
before  the  bars  of  its  den :  the  carriage  of  her  stooping 
head,  the  swing  of  her  gown,  the  position  of  her  slovenly 
feet,  tell  of  her  restless  pacings  to  and  fro,  and  the  lower 
portion  of  her  stern  old  face,  as  it  is  partially  revealed  by 
her  hood-liko  drapery,  excites  the  imagination  extraordi- 
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narily.   I  eao  Bcarcely  aeeount  to  myself  for  the  impres* 

sion  always  produced  upon  me  by  this  especial  figure, 
which  is  by  far  the  most  iosignilicaot,  as  regards  size,  ia  the 
desiga.  It  is  a  vague  horror,  —  to  me  she  is  the  maddeel 
of  iiU  the  maniacs,  aad  the  most  terrible  in  her  madness. 

The  other  figure  is  —  the  jailer^  I  was  about  to  say  — 
the  keeper^  though  jailer  would  truly  be  the  fitter  term  for 
such  a  man  as  this  appears  to  be ;  short  and  very  stout, 
and  liurd  and  crueL  \A'qu1J  that  in  charity  his  cruelty 
might  be  pronounced  madness !  There  he  stands,  with 
feet  doggedly  planted  before  tlie  door  of  the  prison-house; 
bis  arms  are  folded  behind  >him,  and  in  his  hands  he  holds 
a  great  bunch  of  keys,  the  very  number  suggesting  the 
many  cells  which  he  has  to  lock ;  his  hard,  coarse,  cruel 
face  is  turned  towards  the  group,  the  eyes  half  cooceftled 
by  a  furred  night-cap,  winch  is  drawn  down  over  them, 
and  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  he  glares  broodiagly  over 
his  victims :  and  out  of  the  pocket  of  his  great*coat  fto- 
trudes  a  stout  whip  with  a  keen,  heavy  thong. 

The  use  of  this  thong  is  shown  by  a  rude  drawing  upon 
the  madhouse  wall,  where  this  human  fiend,  in  coarse  bat 
striking  caricature,  is  depicted  flogging  a  victim,  who  with 
goggle-eyes  and  circular  head,  and  circular  body,  such  a^i 
we  see  in  children's  drawings,  flings  up  in  agony  two  arms 
like  toasting-forks. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

A  PICTURE  IN  LBNT.  FEET-WAbHiNG  ON  GREEN 

THURSDAY. 

In  the  garden  of  one  of  the  churches  here,  there  is  « 
KreuuGang  or  Via  Dolorosa^  a  number  of  small  shrines 

or  *  Stations''  erected  to  commemorate  the  various  sufTer- 
ings  of  Christ  on  his  way  to  the  Cross.  During  Lent, 
prayers  are  read  and  chanted  every  Friday  by  the  priests 
before  these  shrines  to  a  considerable  assembly  of  devotees. 

I  visited  this  Kreuz-Gang  the  other  Friday,  but  did  not 
observe  anything  very  remarkable  in  the  ceremony. 

A  few  priests  in  robes  of  sky-blue  and  white,  attended 
by  a  iuiiiib(;r  uf  choristers,  and  with  a  veiled  crucifix  borne 
before  them,  were  slowly  progressing  from  station  to 
6tation,  praying  and  singing,  whilst  a  crowd  composed  of 
all  ranks,  and  principally  of  women,  followed  them,  also 
singing  and  praying* 

i  observed  a  Dumber  of  heads  looking  down  into  the 
church  garden  from  the  windows  of  the  neighboring 
liouses.  A  knot  of  maid-servaiits  at  odc  of  these  windows 
seemed  especially  cdiiicd  by  observing  the  actions  and 
bearing  of  one  of  the  officiating  priests*  I  wondered 
within  myself  whether  he  was  the  pnest  of  whom  I  had 
once  heard  a  strange  and  adbcting  history  from  Fraulein 
fianchen. 

He  was  an  extraordinary  man,  at  all*  events  —  whether 

this  sad  history  attached  to  him  or  not.    He  was  singu* 
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larly  handsome,  and  knew  it  well  enough.   He  marched 

along  with  the  step  of  a  soldier  rather  than  with  the  step 
of  a  priest :  and  witli  his  keen  eaglets  face  gazing  upon 
his  missal^  and  the  expression  was  full  of  a  certain  scorn ; 
the  crisp  locks  of  his  black  hair  escaping  from  beneath  his 
priest's  cap  fell  upon  liis  priest's  robes  in  unusual  luxuri- 
ance. He  was  no  meek  follower  of  Christ.  The  carnal, 
not  the  spiritual  sword  belonged  to  that  hand,  the  epaulette 
to  that  shoulder,  not  purple  and '  fine  linen.  The  lines  of 
the  strong  passionate  face  told  of  a  proud  nature  hardened 
into  a  bitter  scorn  through  a  mistaken  vocation ;  it  was  a 
countenance  about  which  to  weave  strange  imagioaiy 
hisluiies. 

I  have  just  witnessed  the  ceremony  of  the  Feet-wash- 
ing, which  has  been  announced  for  this  month  past  as  one 

of  the  great  sights  of  the  season.  My  fxood  friend  at  the 
Kriegs  Ministerium  kept  hi^  word  faithfully,  and  procured 
tickets  for  us.  Accordingly,  Myra  Amsel  and  I  have  aeen 
the  whole  ceremony.  At  nine  o'clock  Myra  was  with  me, 
and,  early  as  it  was,  Madame  Thekla  advised  us  to  set  off 
tf>  the  Palace,  as  people  were  always  wild  about  places, 
and  if  we  came  late,  spite  of  our  tickets,  we  should  see 
nothing.  The  good  old  soul  also  accompanied  us,  on  the 
plea  that,  as  she  was  big  and  strong,  she  could  push  away 
for  us  through  the  crowd,  and  keep  our  places  by  main 
force.  She  stood  guard  over  us —  the  good  creature !  — 
for  two  mortal  hours,  and  when  tlie  duor  at  length  was 
opened  by  a  grand  lacquey,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
us  step  through  the  very  first  But  before  this  happy 
moment  arrived,  we  had  to  wait,  as  1  said,  two  hours  ;  and 
leaving,  therefore,  the  patient  old  lady  as  our  representative 
before  the  little  door  which  led  into  the  galleiy  of  the 
Hercules  Hall,  whither  our  tickets  admitted  us,  and  befoie 
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which  door  no  one  but  ourselves  had  yet  presented  them- 
selves, Myra  and  I  ranged  along  the  white-washed  galleries 
of  the  old  portion  of  the  Palace  in  which  we  were.  Can* 
sot  you  see  these  vistas  of  white-washed  wall,  with  grim 
old  portraits  of  powdered  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  hoops, 
ruffles,  gold  lace,  and  ermine,  and  framed  in  black  frames, 
interspersed  amid  heavy  wreaths  and  arabesques  of  stucco  ? 
—  dazzHngly  white  walls,  dazzlingly  white  arched  ceil- 
ings, diminishing  in  long  perspective  I  Now  we  came 
upon  a  strange  sort  of  little  kitchen  in  the  thick  wall, 
where  a  quaint  copper  kettle,  standing  on  the  now  cold 
hearth,  told  of  coffee  made  for  some  Royal  servant  some 
hours  before ;  now  we  were  before  the  door  of  some 
Kammer'Jungfer ;  now  in  a  gallery  with  the  white-wash^ 
but  without  the  portraits,  where  opposite  to  every  door 
stood  a  large  white  cupboard  —  a  goodly  row  of  them. 

And  now  below  stairs,  on  passing  through  a  doorway, 
you  stood  upon  a  low  terrace ;  above  your  head  a  ceiling 
rich  with  ponderous  wreaths  of  fruit  and  flowers,  and  other 
stucco  ornaments  which  probably,  once  upon  a  time,  had 
been  gilt ;  faded  frescoes  representing  gods^  goddesses, 
and  Cupids,  mingling  with  the  other  ornaments.  From  the 
wall  protruded,  like  a  hideous  and  grotesque  excres- 
cence, a  grotto-work  summer-house,  a  perfect  incrusta- 
tion of  pebbles  and  spars,  and  with  an  ugly  Triton  on 
•either  side  the  entrance,  bearing  a  brown  marble  shell 
before  him. 

By  a  few  steps  you  could  descend  into  a  quiet  little 
garden,  shaded  by  the  tall  palace  walls  on  the  other  three 
sides,  and  where  grass  grew  rank  and  brightly  green 
around  green  bronze  statues,  and  around  the  basin  of  a 
fountain.  Old-fashioned  ladies  and  gentlemen  scattered 
over  the  grass  in  Watteau-like  groups,  would  have  been 
greatly  iii  chaiacler  with  the  garden  —  the  ladies  with  lap- 
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dogs  and  with  fans.  A  stately  minuet  ought  properly  to 
have  been  danced  upon  the  terrace  by  a  stately  lady  in  a 
hooped  petticoat  of  white  and  rose  color^  and  by  a  stately 
gentleman  in  blue,  adorned  with  many  knots  of  ribbon, 
and  wlio  was  graced  with  very  long  legs,  whilst  the  musi- 
cian played  his  flute  leaning  against  the  pedestal  of  a 
Triton,  with  a  soft  and  languid  air. 

This  old  part  of  the  Royal  Palace  of  Munich  is  quite  a 
little  town.  We  discovered  also  a  tiny  chapel,  now  quite 
forgotten  in  the  glory  of  Hess's  frescoes  and  the  beauQr  of 
the  new  HofiKapelle.  To-day  this  old  chapel  was  open, 
hung  with  black  cloth,  and  illuminated  with  numberless 
waxen  tapers,  and  the  altar  verdant  with  shrubs  and  plants 
placed  upon  the  altar  steps.  There  was,  however,  a  re* 
markably  mouldy,  cold  smell  in  the  place ;  but  I  suppose 
the  royal  procession  visited  this  old  chapel  as  well  as  tho 
new  one,  on  its  way  to  the  Hercules  Hall.  This  cortege^ 
with  the  King  and  his  brother  walking  beneath  a  splendid 
canopy,  and  attended  by  priests  and  courtiers,  went,  I  be- 
lievei  wandering  about  a  considerable  time,  to  the  edil^* 
cation  of  the  populace ;  but  of  all  this,  excepting  from 
hearsay,  I  cannot  speak,  having  considered  it  as  the  wiser 
thing  to  return  to  Madame  Thekla  and  our  door,  rather 
than  await  it. 

The  Hercules  Hall  is  rtither  small,  and  certainly  moiB 
ugly  than  beautiful,  with  numbers  of  old-fashioned  chande- 
liers hanging  from  the  ceiling ;  a  gallery  at  each  end,  sup- 
ported by  marble  pillars,  with  a  row  of  tail  windows  on 
either  side;  a  dark,  inlaid  floor  of  some  brown  wood ;  bat 
with  no  sign  whatever  of  Ilcrculcs  to  be  seen.  Suflice  it 
to  say,  that  having  noticed  all  this  at  a  glance,  we  observ- 
ed, in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  a  small  altar  covered  with 
white  linen,  and  bearing  upon  it  golden  candlesticks,  a 
missal  bound  in  crimson  velvet,  a  veiled  cruci£x,  and  a 
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golden  ewer  standing  in  a  golden  dish.  On  one  side  of 
the  altar  rose  a  tail  reading-desk,  draped  with  a  sulphur-, 
colored  cloth,  upon  which  lay  a  large  open  book :  a  row 
of  low  crimson  stools  stood  along  the  hall,  opposite  the 
altar ;  on  the  other  side,  across  the  windows,  ran  a  white 
and  very  long  ottotnan,  raised  upon  a  high  step  covered 
with  crimson  cloth,  and  chairs  of  state*  were  arranged 
at  either  end  of  the  hall  below  the  galleries.  The  arri- 
val of  people  below  was  gradual,  although  our  gallery 
and  the  gallery  opposite  had  been  crowded  for  hours. 
We  at  length  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  something  com- 
mence. 

The  door  at  the  further  end  opened,  and  in  streamed 
a  crowd.  Then  tottered  in  ancient  representatives  of  the 
twelve  *  Apostles,'  clothed  in  long  violet  robes,  bound 
round  the  waist  with  white  bands  striped  with  red,  and 
with  violet  caps  on  their  heads:  on  they  tottered,  8up« 
ported  on  either  side  by  some  poor  relative,  an  old 
peasant-woman,  a  stalwart  mciii  iii  a  lihick  velvet  jacket 
and  bright  black  boots  reaching  to  the  knee,  or  by  a 
young,  buxom  girl  in  her  holiday  costume  of  bright 
apron  and  gay  boddice.  On  they  came,  feeble,  wrinkled, 
with  white  locks  falling  on  their  violet  apparel,  with  pal- 
sied hands  resting  on  the  strong  arms  that  supported  them 
—  the  oldest  being  a  hundred-and-one,  the  youngest 
eighty-seven  years  old !  My  eyes  swam  with  sudden 
tears.  Tiiere  was  a  deal  of  trouble  in  mounting  them 
upon  their  long  snowy  throne ;  that  crimson  step  was  a 
great  mountain  for  their  feeble  feet  and  stiff  knees  to 
climb.  But  at  last  they  were  all  seated,  their  poor 
friends  standing  behind  them.  A  man  in  black  mar- 
shalled them  like  little  school-children;  he  saw  that  all 
sat  properly,  and  then  began  pulling  off  a  black  shoe 
and  stocking  from  the  right  foot  of  each.   There,  with 
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drooped  heads  and  folded  withered  hands,  they  sat  meek* 
ly  expectant.  A  group  of  twelve  little  girls,  in  lilac 
print  frocks  and  silver  swallow-tailed  caps^  headed  by 
an  old  woman  in^  similar  lilac  and  silver  costume,  took 
its  place  to  the  right  of  the  old  men  in  a  little  knot; 
they  were  twelve  orphans  who  are  clothed  and  edu- 
cated by  the  Queen,  and  who  receive  a  present  on  this 
day. 

The  hall  at  the  further  end  was  by  this  time  filled  with 
bright  uniforms  —  blue,  scarlet,  white,  and  green.  In 
front  were  seen  King  Max  and  his  brothers,  also  in  their 
uniforms ;  number  of  ladies  and  children ;  and  choristers 
in  white  robes,  who  flitted,  cloud-like,  into  a  small  raised 
seat,  set  apart  for  them  in  a  dark  corner  behind  the  uoi* 
forms.  A  bevy  of  priests  in  gold,  violet,  blue,  and  black 
robes,  with  burning  tapers  and  swinging  censers,  enter; 
prostrate  themselves  before  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and 
before  the  King  of  Hosts,  as  typified  to  them  on  the 
altar;  they  chant,  murmur,  and  prostrate  themselves 
again  and  again.  Incense  fills  the  hull  with  its  warm, 
odorous  breath.  They  present  open  books  to  the  King 
and  Princess.  And  now  the  King,  ungirding  his  sword, 
which  is  received  by  an  attendant  gentleman,  approaches 
the  oldest  *  apostle ; '  he  receives  the  golden  ewer,  as  it 
is  handed  from  one  brother  to  another;  he  bends  him- 
self over  the  old  foot ;  he  drops  a  few  drops  of  water 
upon  it;  he  receives  a  snowy  napkin  from  the  Princess, 
and  lays  it  daintily  over  the  honored  foot;  he  again  bows 
over  the  second,  and  so  on,  through  the  whole  twelve; 
a  priest,  with  a  cloth  bound  round  his  loins,  finishing  the 
drying  of  the  feet.  A  d liferent  scene  must  that  have 
been  in  Jerusalem,  some  eighteen  hundred  years  ago ! 

And  now  the  King,  with  a  gracious  smile,  hangs  round 
the  patient  neck  of  each  old  man  a  blue  and  white  purse, 
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containing  a  small  sum  of  money.  The  priests  retire ; 
the  altar  and  reading-desk  are  removed.  Six  tables  cover- 
ed with  snowy  cloths,  upon  each  two  napkins,  two  small 
metal  drinking-cups,  and  two  sets  of  knives,  forks,  and 
spoons,  are  carried  in,  and  joined  into  one  long  table^ 
placed  before  the  crimson  step.  In  the  meantime  the  man' 
in  black  has  put  on  the  twelve  stockings  and  the  twelve 
shoes,  and,  with  -much  ado,  has  helped  down  the  twelve 
*  apostles/  who  now  sit  upon  the  step  as  a  seat.  Enter 
twelve  footmen  in  blue  and  white  liveries,  each  bearing  a 
tray,  covered  with  a  while  cloth,  upoii  which  smoke  six 
diiiereot  meats,  in  white  wooden  bowls ;  a  green  soup  — 
remember  it  is  green  Thursday;  two  baked  fish;  two 
brown  somethings ;  a  delicious-looking  pudding ;  bright, 
green  spinach,  upon  which  repose  a  couple  of  tempting 
oggs,  and  a  heap  of  stowed  prunes.  £ach  footman,  with 
his  tray,  is  followed  by  a  fellow-footman,  carrying  a  large 
bottle  of  goldcn-hued  wine,  and  a  huge,  dark,  rich-looking 
roll  o^j  silver  waiters.  The  twelve  footmen,  with  the 
trays,  suddenly  veer  round,  and  stand  in  a  long  line 
opposite  to  the  table,  and  each  opposite  to  an  *  apostle 
the  twelve  trays  held  before  them,  with  their  seventy-two 
bowls,  all  forming  a  kind  of  pattern  —  soup,  fishes, 
spinach ;  soup,  fishes,  spinach  ;  puddings,  prunes,  brown 
meats;  puddings,  prunes,  brown  meats,  —  all  down  the 
room.  Behind  stand  the  other  footmen,  with  their  twelve 
bottles  of  wine  and  their  twelve  rolls.  I  can  assure  you 
that,  seen  from  the  gallery  above,  the  effect  was  consider- 
ably comic. 

A  priest,  attended  by  two  court- pn^es,  who  carry  tall, 
burning  tapers,  steps  forth  in  front  of  the  trays  and  foot- 
men, and  chants  a  blessing.   The  King  and  his  brothers 

again  approach  the  '  apostles ; '  the  choristers  burst  forth 
into  a  glorious  chant,  till  the  whole  hall  is  filled  with 
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melody,  and  the  King  recelYes  the  dishes  from  his  broihers, 
and  places  them  before  the  old  men.  Again  I  felt  a  thrill 
rush  through  me ;  it  is  so  graceful —though  it  be  but  a 
mere  i'onn,  a  mere  shadow  of  the  true  sentiment  of  love 
—any  gentle  .act  of  kindness  from  the  strong  to  the  weak, 
frojDi  the  powerful  to  the  very  poor.  As  the  King  bowed 
himself  before  the  feeble  old  man  of  a  hundred,  —  though 
I  knew  it  to  be  but  a  mere  ceremony,  —  it  was  impossible 
not  to  recognise  a  poetical  idea. 

It  took  a  long  time  before  the  seventy-and-two  meats 
were  all  placed  upon  the  table,  and  then  it  took  a  very 
long  time  before  the  palsied  old  hands  could  convey  the 
soup  to  the  old  lips ;  some  were  too  feeble,  and  were  fed  by 
the  man  in  black.  It  was  curious  to  notice  the  di^rent 
ways  in  which  the  poor  old  fellows  received  the  food  from 
the  King:  some  slightly  bowed  their  heads;  others  sat 
stolidly ;  others  seemed  sunk  in  stupor.  ■ 

The  Court  soon  retired,  and  twelve  new  baskets  were 
brought  by  servants,  into  which  the  six  bowls  of  untasted 
food  were  placed  ;'*these»  together  with  the  napkui,  knife, 
fork,  spoon  and  mug,  bottle  of  wine  and  bread,  are  carried 
away  by  the  old  men  ;  or,  iuore  properly  speaking,  are 
carried  away  for  them  by  their  attendant  relatives.  Many 
of  the  poor  old  fellows — I  see  by  a  printed  paper  which 
was  distributed  about,  and  which  contains  a  list  of  their 
names  and  ages  —  come  from  great  distances;  they  are 
chosen  as  being  the  oldest  poor  men  in  Bavaria.  One 
only  is  out  of  Munich,  and  he  is  ninety-three. 

We  went  down  into  the  hall  to  have  a  nearer  view  of 
the  '  apostles  but,  so  very  decrepit  did  the  greater  num- 
ber appear,  on  a  close  inspection,  —  their  faces  so  sad  and 
vacant ;  there  was  such  a  trembling  eagerness  afier  the 
.food  ill  the  baskets,  now  hidden  froia  their  sight;  such  a 
shouting  into  their  deaf  ears ;  such  a  guiding  of  feeble 
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Steps,  and  blinded,  blear  eyes, — that  I  wished  we  had 
avoided  this  painful  part  of  the  spectacle. 

Evening  of  Green  Thursday,  —  Madame  Thekla  this 
afternoon,  on  her  way,  as  she  expressed  it,  '  to  pray  a 
little,'  told  me  that  there  would  be  beautiful  music  in  the 
Hof-Kapelle  about  four  o'clock.   And  thither  I  went. 

Glorious  music  pcalin*T  through  the  lovely  chapel ;  now 
bursts  of  wild  chaQting,  which  hoarsely  died  away  among 
the  golden  arches;  now  a  voice,  as  of  an  angel  gently 
pleading  in  soft,  silvery  tones ;  tapers  burning  before  the 
altar,  on  a  large  dark  triangle  of  wood ;  streams  of  warm 
sunshine  falling  down  from  the  unseen  windows,  high  up 
above  the  golden  balconies,  and  resting,  ere  they  fell  to 
the  marble  floor,  upon  the  fair  curls  of  some  little  kneeling 
child,  crowning  its  innocent  head  with  celestial  glory ;  a 
blessed  feeling  of  all  the  beauty  without  the  walls  of  the 
chapel  and  of  the  city,  of  the  resurrection  of  nature  and 
hope  throughout  the  world,  in  the  bursting  of  buds,  in  the 
up-springing  of  weeds  and  dowers,  and  in  the  carolling  of 
birds — such  are  my  memories  of  the  ^Vesper'  in  the 
Hof-Kapelle  on  Green  Thursday. 
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THE  HOLT  WEEK      EASTBB  BYE* 

I  HAVE  to-dav  lived  in  the  churches  from  morninrr  till 
evening.   At  nine  o^clock  this  lovely,  bright  morning—* 
having  crossed  the  picturesqae  old  Schrannen  Platz,  where. 
Spite  of  its  being  Good  Friday,  the  corn-market  was  held 
as  usual  —  I  found  myself  in  the  old  St.  Peter's  Church* 
Although  in  walking  through  the  streets  you  saw  no  sign 
of  a  holiday,  the  shops  being  open  as  usual,  and  people 
going  about  in  their  ordinary  clothes,  yet  within  the 
church  you  saw  that  it  was  a  day  of  holy  signiticance. 
It  was  crowded  to  excess ;  and  with  such  a  restless  crowd 
passing  in  and  out,  that  I  soon  had  my  veil  torn  from  my 
bonnet,  and  felt  truly  thankful  that  no  greater  misfortune 
befell  me.   All  that  was  to  be  seen  for  a  long  time  was 
a  crimson  canopy,  which  rose  conspicuous  above  the 
crowd  of  heads,  and  was  placed  below  the  altar  steps. 
A  large  painting  of  '  Christ^s  Agony  in  the  Garden '  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  usual  altar*piece. 

Soon  the  most  plaintive  music  pealed  through  the  church 

—  a  long,  mournful  wail,  as  of  the  lamentinrr  disciples. 
Involuntarily  I  found  myself  filled  vv  iih  a  strange  sadness, 
and  I  had  come  to  the  church  with  a  feeling  of  utter  dis* 
gust  towards  the  ceremony  which  I  was  about  to  witness 

—  a  representation  of  Christ  borne  to  the  sepulchre.  To 
the  strains  of  this  solemn  dirge  a  long  procession  wound 
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its  way  round  the  church,  descending  from  the  altar, 
and  passing  beueath  the  canopy.  First  wcot  the  choristers 
in  their  white  lobea^  tender  children  and  grey-headed 
men,  blending  their  Toices  in  this  wild  chant ;  then  priests, 
and  priests,  and  priests,  two  and  two,  in  hlack  and  white 
robes;— in  their  centre,  and  borne  upon  a  bier,  and  coir* 
ered  with  a  white  veil,  an  effK  y  of  our  Saviour.  Ever 
and  anon,  instead  of  the  bell  calling  the  crowd  to  bow 
before  tiie  host  which  was  borne  aloft,  you  heard  tlie  dead, 
abrupt,  wooden  sound  of  clappers  which  certain  priests 
cariled  in  their  hands.  After  the  priests  came  a  stream 
of  citizens,  men  bearing  burning  tapers.  Then  —  headed 
by  the  most  wan,  emaciated,  stunted-looking  priest,  who 
walked  with  folded  hands  laid  on  one  side,  and  downcast 
eyes,  an  embodiment,  it  seemed  to  me,  of  the  most  fearful 
vice  of  priestcraft  —  came  on  a  long,  long  train  of  women, 
women  of  all  ages  and  various  degrees  of  station,  from 
the  small  tradesman's  wife  to  the  lady  in  her  lace  bonnet 
and  elegant  gloves  :  all  were  in  black  ;  all  carried  in  one 
hand  an  open  book,  from  which  they  read,  and  a  rosary ; 
and  in  the  other  a  burning  taper. 

I  could  not  but  admire  the  progress  of  refinement,  when 
I  noticed  the  tapers  carried  by  the  women.  To  prevent 
the  wax  falling  upon  their  black  dresses,  these  tapers 
burned  in  long  white  sockets,  which,  unless  minutely  in* 
spected,  a|)[)eared  to  be  wax.  Every  woman  bore  such  a 
taper.  And  thus  slowly  proceeding  round  the  church,  the 
figure  was  laid  in  a  sepulchre  erected  in  a  little  chapel. 
To  visit  these  sepulchres  of  the  various  churches  is  the 
great  business  of  Munich  on  Good  Friday. 

The  arrangement  of  the  sepulchres  is  pretty  much  the 
same  in  all  the  churches,  especially  in  the  old  ones.  The 
body  is  generally  laid  among  flowers  in  a  small  cave 
beneath  the  altar ;  sometimes  the  recess  in  the  altar 
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uncomfortably  reminded  me  of  an  English  fire-place  ia  an 
unfinished  house  before  the  stove  has  been  set  But  gen- 
erally artificial  rocks  surrounded  the  opening  of  the  cave  ; 
a  small  lamp  was  often  suspended  over  the  corpse,  and  a 
row  of  tiny  lamps  burned  upon  the  ground  in  front,  not 
unlike  footlights ;  only  each  burned  behind  a  small  globe 

filled  with  colored  liquid  —  crimson,  green,  bl  Lie,  iAIIlI 
yellow  —  coasiderably  reminding  you  of  the  ornamental 
bottles  in  chemists'  windows  in  England,  The  altar  itself 
was  transformed  into  a  very  mountain  of  plants  and  flow- 
ers—  arums,  roses,  crown-imperials,  myrtles,  geraniums, 
and  a  dozen  other  plants,  all  blooming  in  pots,  which  were 
generally  artfully  concealed  or  artificially  decorated. 

Lights  were  disposed  everywhere  on  the  altar ;  at  the 
mountain's  summit,  the  golden  rays  surrounding  the  host 
glittered  and  sparkled  in  the  light  of  these  many  tapen. 
Often  lower  ddwn  on  the  mountain  you  would  see  two 
angels  praying,  their  robes  very  flutterini^,  of  j)ale  pink 
and  white  drapery,  their  hair  very  yellow,  and  their 
cheeks  very  pink;  often  ivy  and  creepmg  plants  were 
made  to  festoon,  and  gracefully  shadow  the  opening  of 
the  cave.  The  steps,  too,  approaching  the  altar  and  sep- 
ulchre, were  a  mass  of  fiowers ;  sometimes  a  steep  wall 
of  flowers  and  greenness  rose  abruptly  up,  and  permitted 
you  but  a  narrow  glimpse  of  the  inlenor  of  ilic  cuve. 
Tall  oraage-trees,  in  tubs,  laurels,  and  cedars^  stood  in 
groups  on  either  hand.  To  complete  the  general  idea, 
you  must  imagine  the  rest  of  the  church  darkened,  with 
daylight  struggling  through  blinded  windows,  and  through 
the  doorways,  as  the  heavy  doors  swung  ever  to  and  fro 
to  admit  the  entrance  and  the  departure  of  the  restless 
crowd.  Imagine,  also,  a  dense  multitude  circulating 
through  all  these  churches,  and  only  stationary  before  the 
sepulchre ;  and  above,  the  shuffle  of  feet  and  the  mur* 
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mur  of  prayors  or  adoration,  fitful,  plaintive  strains  of 
mttsie  moaDing  through  the  gloom,  and  the  sonorous 
voices  of  the  priests  chanting  their  tolemn  dirge. 

Such,  with  slight  variations,  was  the  scene  in  the  I'^Iuuich 
churches  throughout  this  Good  Friday.  In  the  Basilica 
the  sepulchre  was  somewhat  more  tasteful.  There  a  very 
spacious  sepulchre  was  erected  beneath  the  organ  loft, 
hetween  two  of  those  beautiful  marble  columns  wliich  are 
80  great  an  ornament  to  this  exquisite  church.  This,  it 
must  be  remembered,  was  the  first  celebration  of  Good 
Friday  in  the  new,  beautiftd  Basilica.  Towering  shrubs 
rose  against  the  marble  columns,  laurels,  orange-trees, 
and  myrtles ;  ferns,  and  moss,  and  palms  shadowed  the 
entmnce  of  the  cavern,  drooping  naturally  from  the  arti- 
ficial rock ;  there  was  no  altar,  no  praying  angels,  only 
heaps  and  heaps  of  the  most  lovely  fresh  flowers ;  and  far 
in  the  gloom  of  the  cave  reposed  a  figure  of  Christ ;  but 
this  time,  witliuut  any  attempt  tu  deceive  you  into  the  idea 
of  its  being  a  real  corpse  by  aid  of  color.  It  was  a  pure 
atatue ;  and  how  much  more  did  it  affect  the  imaginatioDi 
by  merely  suggesting  the  poetical  idea  of  death !  This 
church,  unlike  all  the  others,  was  flooded  with  sunsliine, 
which  glowed  on  the  gold  and  frescoes,  and  warmed  the 
marble  floor  and  columns. 

Above  the  lofty,  verdant  cavern  swelled  the  tones  of  the 
organ,  mingling  with  the  laments  of  the  choir,  fitfully  and 
mournfully ;  and  the  circle  of  Benedictine  monks  afar  off 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  church,  seated  behind  the  strip- 
ped altar,  repeated  the  lament,  as  though  heaven  mourned 
and  earth  responded.  I  sat  for  a  long  time  in  the  warm 
soosbine  before  my  favorite  altar-piece,  that  beautiful 
Martyrdom  of  the  white,  meek  St.  Stephen,  where  all  was 
quiet,  and  one  did  not  see  the  sepulchre,  or  the  crowd,  but 
only  heard  the  music,  and  felt  the  impression  of  the 
church  and  the  day. 
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With  the  Basilica  we  termiDated  our  afternoon  Tisit  of 
the  churches.    One  little  picturesque  bit  must  not  be 

omited,  M  ^dume  Thokla,  knowing  all  the  by-paths  in 
and  out  of  the  churches,  led  me,  ia  leaving  one  old 
churchy  past  the  open  door  of  the  sacristy,  and  I  of  course 
looked  in.  It  was  a  very  large  and  lofty  room  ;  the  walls 
wainscottcd  half-way  up  with  very  dark  wood,  rich  in 
panel  and  carving ;  above  the  wainscot,  on  the  white- 
washed wall,  hung  a  row  of  old  portraits  of  cardinals ;  a 
sort  of  dresser^  or  low  press,  of  black  carved  wood,  ran 
round  the  wainscot  of  the  room,  and  upon  this  lay  priests* 
robes,  violet,  gold,  sky-blue,  and  white;  and  here  and 
there  were  seen  groups  of  tall  candlesticks  and  censers, 
or  a  large  liiiish  for  the  sprinkling  of  holy  water.  Litght 
fell  into  the  solemn  room  from  four  lofty  windows  high 
up  in  the  walls,  and  here  and  there  was  seen  a  black 
and  white  priest  passing  in  and  out;  in  the  foreground 
two  little  choristers  adjusting  the  sit  of  their  white  sleeves 
and  blue  petticoats. 

After  tea  I  set  forth  again.  Soon  we  were  at  the 
entrance  of  St.  Michael's  Church  ;  crowds  and  crowds 
streamed  into  it.  A  royal  carriage  waited  before  the 
principal  entrance  —  royal  carriages  have  been  seen 
driving  about  from  church  to  church  all  the  afternoon. 
In  the  forenoon  there  liad  been  a  royal  ceremonial  of 
some  kind  in  the  Hof'Kapelle  ;  but  of  course,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  be  in  two  places  at  once,  I  did  not  witness 
it.  Neither  did  I  see  King  Ludwig,  this  Grood  Friday 
night,  praying  among  the  crowd  in  St.  Michael's  Church 
as  earnestly  and  as  unostentatiously  as  the  meanest  beggar 
there,  and  perhaps  side  by  side  with  one,  as  he  often  does ; 
because  Kinjr  Ludwig  is  celebrating,  this  year,  the  holiest 
night  of  the  Holy  Week  in  Rome  itself. 

A  very  ocean  of  human  beings  filled  the  vast  church  i 
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dark,  undulating  waves  of  life  filled  the  nave;  heads 
crowded  the  galleries,  and  every  possible  standing- place. 
Above  the  human  mass,  high  up,  suspended  in  the  air, 
beneath  the  boldly  swelling  arches  of  the  richly  oma* 
mented  roof,  and  casting  a  warm,  golden  ligbt  upon  the 
nearest  stone-wreaths,  and  angels,  aijd  glimmering  in  a 
wann,  dark  haze  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  church, 
burned  and  blazed  a  mighty  cross  of  fire.  The  eifect  was 
thriUingly  beautiful;  the  gradual  softening  of  tlie  warm 
light  upon  arch  and  column,  till  it  was  lost  in  the  night 
of  the  remoter  portions  of  the  church,  was  the  most 
beautiful  effect,  in  its  way,  conceivable;  —  the  contrast  so 
strong;  the  forms  so  sharp;  yet  the  whole  an  impercepti- 
ble  gradation  from  the  strongest  light  to  the  intensest 
gloom. 

Suddenly,  music,  wilder,  sadder,  than  any  before  heard 
that  day,  burst  like  .a  whirlwind  through  the  church; 
moaning,  lamenting,  pleading;  the  waves,  the  forests,  the 
winds,  heaven  and  all  nature  seemed  to  mourn,  as  in  the 
old  Scandinavian  mythology,  over  the  slain  Balder.  And 
the  voices  vibrated  beneath  the  dim,  arched  roof,  floated 
over  the  human  ocean,  and  died  away  in  long  sighs. 
Again  they  arose,  sadder  and  sadder ;  ceased  suddenly,— 
and  the  multitude  streamed  forth  into  the  streets. 

I  felt  myself  strangely  affected  by  the  whole  scene; 
moved  to  the  inmost  soul  with  a  vast  pity  and  grief  by 
lliat  sad  lament  —  and,  no  wonder,  for  was  it  not  the 
Miserere  ? 

Dear  old  Fraulein  Sanchen  I  As  we  walked  slowly  hack, 
she  opened  her  poor  old  heart  to  me,  and  told  me  many  of 

her  sorrows,  I  fancied  long  ago  that  I  had  discovered  the 
bitterness  of  her  life,  and  1  see  that  I  was. right.  I  did  all 
I  could  to  comfort  and  cheer  her,  but  it  was  only  the  balm 
of  sympathy  which  I  could  drop  into  her  wounds,  and  I 
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fear  those  wounds  will  only  smart  the  more  when  she  has 
no  one  to  sympathize  with  her,  no  one  to  whom  she  can 
moan  a  little.  Ah !  it  is  a  selfish  world ;  and  the  more 
gentle  and  patient  is  the  heart,  the  more  it  is  crushed  !  I 
could  only  comfort  iier  with  the  comfort  especially  belong- 
ing to  Good  Friday ! 

Crossing  th^  Dult  Platz  and  various  streets,  we  saw  alt 
the  confectioners'  shops  brilliniit  and  crowded.  Children 
were  celebrating  Good  Friday  by  buying  sugar  lambs, 
which  held  little  crimson  and  gold  banners  between  their 
fore-legs,  as  they  lay  innocently  reposing  upon  green  sugar 
banks.  Many,  also,  were  the  sugar  hares,  Easter  hares  — 
those  fabulous  creatures  so  dear  to  German  children  — 
which  were  also  bought,  though,  properly,  Easter  had  not 
yet  arrived.  But  the  hares  and  their  gay  crimson  eggs  had 
arrived  days  and  days  before.  Would  that  our  English 
children  could  see  some  of  these  wonderful  hares  1  one 
grand  one,  especially,  which  stands  life-size,  of  colored 
suL^ar,  upon  its  hind  legs,  rejoicing  over  a  large  nest  of 
crimson  eggs^  which  it,  of  course,  is  supposed  to  have 
laid.  There  are  chocolate  hares,  biscuit  hares,  and  hares 
of  common  bread.  You  hear  the  words  *  hares'  and 
'eggs'  upon  the  lips  of  every  child  you  /neet;  *  kreutzers 
to  buy  bares^  seem  strangely  to  be  conjured  out  of  your 
purse ;  you  see  everywhere  crimson  egg-shells,  and  in  all 
the  book-sellers^  shops  are  displayed  books  relative  to 
this  remarkable  animal,  for  the  ediiication  of  the  youthful 
naturalist. 

Easter  eggs  are  not  alone  eaten  by  the  children,  but  by 

people  of  uiaturer  growth.  On  Easter  Sunday,  Fraulein 
Sanchen  will  take  a  basket  of  eggs  to  be  blessed  by  the 
priest,  in  one  of  the  near  churches.  Whole  baskets  of 
eggs  aro  carried  on  that  day  to  the  sacristies,  to  be  conse- 
crated.   A  consecrated  egg  is  promised  me ;  I  am  anxious 
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aboot  its  flavor.   On  the  Saturday  between  Good  Friday 

mid  Easter  Sunday  I  hear  that  it  is  the  custom  to  carry 
small  fagots  of  wood  to  be  blessed ;  and  this  consecrated 
wood  is,  I  am  told,  useful  in  various  ways.   Besides  eggs 
on  Easter  Sunday,  meat,  and  butter,  and  various  kinds  of 
food,  are  blessed. 

The  first  church  on  Easter  Eve  that  Madame  Thekla 
and  I  visited  was  the  Ludwig^s  Church.  As  we  entered 
beneath  the  lofty  portal  which  stood  open  to  receive  the 
throngs  of  devotees  and  curious,  a  very  firmament  of  stars 
glittered  towards  us  through  the  darkened  church.  A  cur* 
tain  of  dead  gold  brocade  fell  from  the  vaulted  ceiling, 
hiding  from  view  Cornelius's  Last  Judgment,  above  the 
high  altar.  And  from  the  ceiling  to  within  but  a  short 
space  of  the  altar  gleamed  a  galaxy  of  tapers,  burning  in 
groups  of  six  together,  and  so  arranged  as  to  form  starry 
crowns. 

These  starry  crowns  appeared  suspended  in  the  air 
above  a  square  inclosure  of  lovely  shrubs  and  flowers, 

hedged  in  by  tall  burning  tapers.  This  little  garden 
bloomed  upon  the  broad  platform  before  the  altar.  A  pale 
effigy  of  Christ  reposed  among  these  roses,  tulips,  stocks, 
myrtles,  geraniums,  arums,  ivy,  upon  an  odorous  fresh 
couch. 

The  mournful  dirge  which  I  had  heard  in  the  old  St. 
Peter^s  Church  resounded  also  here  —  now  dying  away, 

now  taken  up  by  a  group  of  priests  who  chanted  at  a  sido 
altar  before  tapers  buruLng  upon  a  triangle  of  wood. 

The  whole  scene  strangely  recalled  what  one  has  read 
of  (dirges  chanted  over  the  dead  Adonis,  sleeping  his  last 
sleep  upon  a  couch  of  rose  and  myrtle. 

We  were  bound  for  the  St.  Michaels  Church,  which  is 
situated  in  old  Munich.  On  our  way  thither  Frftulein 
Sane  ben  led  me  up  the  steps  of  a  crumbling  old  building. 
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*  You  must/  said  she,  <  see  the  chapel  of  the  Herzhog 

Max :  sentinels  watch  it  night  and  clay  1 '  This  honor 
doubtless  was  owing  to  the  chapel  being  a  royal  quo  ;  but 
a  less  tasteful  sepulchre  could  not  well  have  heeo  impris* 
oned  in  a  huge  cage  of  twisted,  rusty  iron-work,  guarded 
by  two  solemn  guards  with  halberts. 

'  What  is  this  strange  old  mass  of  building,  Fraulein 
Sanchen?*  I  asked,  as  we  descended  the  steps,  and  I 
glanced  up  at  its  glooiiiy  windows  and  discolored  wails: 
'i  hear  everybody  call  it  Herzhog  Max,  as  though  it 
were  a  man  and  a  duke,  instead  of  an  old  tumUe-down 
building ! ' 

'  It  was  the  Palace  of  the  Electors/  returned  my  good 
companion ;  ^  no  one  lives  there  now :  it  used  to  be  the 
palace  of  the  Dowager  Queens*   Old  Queen  Caroline  died 

there ;  since  then  no  one  has  lived  in  the  Herzhog  Max : 
Queen  Theresa  will  have  her  little  villa  beyond  the  Sieges- 
Thor/ 

It  was  a  relief  to  recall  that  cheerful,  sunny  little  trills, 

standing  as  we  did  in  tlie  twilight  within  the  courts  of 
this  decaying  palace !  What  a  mournful  dwelling  was  this 
for  widowed  and  dethroned  queens  I  Its  tall  square  towers, 
its  gloomy  gate-ways,  its  long,  long  rows  of  dark  lifeless 
windows,  its  grey  discolored  walls  telling  of  former  gold 
and  fresco,  its  windows  on  the  ground-fioors  covered  in 
with  heavy  iron  gratings,  its  heavy  mouldering  doors,  — 
all  breathed  a  mournful  spirit  of  a  stern  hard  time  and  of 
departed  splendor.  Its  walls  looked  as  if  fraught  with 
evil  memories;  it  is  a  mansion  whose  age  impresses  one 
with  a  sense  of  evil  decay :  those  desolate  suites  of  rooms 
have  no  bright  memories  of  a  beautiful  sunny  youth. 
Gibbering  sad  ghosts  flit  through  them  of  a  certainty: 
strange  faces,  terrible  and  mournful,  looking  forth  through 
those  window-bars,  —  bpiritual  footsteps  creaking  upon  the 
dreary  stairs  I 
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The  Resurrection  was  celebrated  in  all  the  churches. 
I,  however,  witnessed  the  ceremonial  only  in  the  Lud- 
w«g8  Kirche/  Toward  six  o'clock  the  Ludwig  Strasse 
was  black  with  swarms  of  people  hastening  from  the 
Theatine  Kirchc  towards  the  Ludwigs  Kirche.  The 
church  was  already  so  full,  when  1  entered  it,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  approach  the  altar.  All  still  remained  as  it. 
was  on  Good  Friday  ;  the  starry  crowns  of  fire  suspended 
over  the  figure  of  Christ  reposing  amid  the  flowers  and 
tapers.  Priests  first  knelt,  praying,  before  the  garden. 
As  far  as  I  could  judge,  at  the  distance  where  I  stood,  this, 
for  some  time,  was  all  the  ceremony.  Then  a  canopy 
was  seen  to  approach  the  altar;  there  was  much  chanting 
and  gesticulating.  The  org^n  and  the  qaire  burst  forth 
into  a  joyous  anthem.  Trumpets  from  the  near  altar  took 
up  the  rejoicing  with  their  wild  harmony,  and  a  voice  sang 
forth,  amid  a  sudden  hush,  ^  Christ  is  arisen  I ' 

And,  above  the  crowd,  you  saw  a  figure  of  Christ, 
clothed  in  white  and  purple  garments,  and  bearing  in 
his  hand  a  small  banner.  Then  a  procession  of  choris- 
ters and  priests,  with  the  Host  borne  aloft  beneath  the 
canopy,  with  swinging  censers,  and  to  the  sound  of 
trumpets,  kettle-drums,  and  little  bells,  which  the  choris- 
ters rung,  passed  down  the  centre  of  the  church,  and 
out  beneath  the  beautiful  portico,  and  through  the  white 
arches  of  the  colonnade,  into  the  little  garden  behind  the 
church. 

Although  the  canopy  and  the  procession  passed  out 
into  this  little  garden,  I  preferred  remaining  in  the 
church;  and  approaching  nearer  the  altar,  saw  that  the 
figure  among  the  flowers  was  now  concealed  hy  a  cloth, 
and  that  above  it  rose  the  other  figure  with  its  banner. 
A  troop  of  youths  and  young  girls  from  the  Blind  Asy- 
lum also  drew  near,  as  if  to  see;  they  were  all  con* 
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nected  together,  two  and  two,  by  a  long  cord^  which 

passed  between  them,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  human  team. 
You  always  see  them  walking  along  in  this  manner.  It 
was  strangely,  afleeting  to  observe  their  sightless  eye- 
balls and  their  white  uncouth  faces  turn  towards  the 
figure  of  Christ,  their  hands  clasped,  and  their  lips 
moving. 

Another  thing  was  noticeable  before  the  procession 

returned  from  the  garden;  this  was  the  excessive  de- 
light of  the  children  over  the  figure;  troops  and  troops 
of  children  were  in  the  church,  and  now  that  there 
was  more  open  space,  you  saw  them  distinctly.  Chil*  . 
dren  of  ten  and  twelve,  children  even  of  seven  and 
eight,  held  up  a  fat  little  brother  or  sister  to  see  tho 
gloriously  beautiful  figure.  There  were  lots  of  Strassen 
Buhen  (street  lads)  and  little  gentlemen  in  their  smart 
cloaks  with  tiieir  pretty  hoods,  and  smart  little  ladies, 
also  all  eagerness,  brought  by  their  attendants.  Several 
little  girls,  who  had  no  attendants,  amused  me  vastly 
by  making  the  lowest,  lowest  of  courtesies  before  the 
beautiful  figure,  so  very,  very  low,  and  with  such  an 
air  of  respect,  as  if  they  said,  ^  Oh,  thou  beautiful,  glo> 
rious  figure,  in  thy  purple  robe,  how  I  love  thee !  how 
I  will  courtesy  to  thee ! '  and  then  down  they  went  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  marble  pavement,  with  the  air  of 
little  princesses.  And  such  a  troop  of  children  rushed 
in  before  the  procession,  as,  with  its  crimson  banners 
fluttering  against  the  cool,  grey  sky,  it  entered  the 
glowing  church!  You  heard  the  tramp  and  rush  of 
little  footsteps  up  the  long  church  before  you  heard  the 
music  and  the  bells. 

And  then  the  people  bowed  reverently  as  the  Host 
was  borne  aloil/and  with  music  and  chanting  a  short 
mass  was  performed,  and  Easter  had  arrived ! 
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I  passed  Easter  Sunday  out  in  the  country. 

How  tender  and  beautiful  was  the  whole  scene!  Yet 
the  very  intensity  of  the  fresh  beauty  called  forth  a 
mournfulness  in  the  soul !  Who  does  not  know  this 
strange  tnoumfulness !  when  the  luxuriance  of  the  grass 
and  flowers,  the  soft  air,  the  perfume  of  unfolding  buds 
and  blossoms,  the  gentle  hum  of  insects,  the  unearthly 
loveliness  of  awakening  life,  seem  to  swell  the  soul 
with  an  unutterable  longing  —  a  longing  after  what? 
Perhaps  God's  voice  alone  could  give  the  answer!  It 
is  this  longing  which  is  so  wonderfully  embodied  in  a 
cast,  after  the  antique,  which  stands  in  Kaulbach^s  stu- 
dio—  the  head  of  Castor,  the  brother  who  was  mortal. 
Never  had  I  seen  this  longing  and  this  mournfulness 
so  fully  expressed  as  in  that  beautiful  countenance.  I 
had  walked  towards  my  favorite  old  church  with  the 
pea-green  tower.  All  was  silent  as  a  dream.  I  sat 
'  down  amid  the  fresh  grass  for  a  long  time.  And  now 
the  clock  tolled  the  four  quarters^  and  then  the  hour — 
two;  and  through  the  silence  the  sound  vibrated  again 
and  again — ever  gentler  and  gentler  —  with  a  strange 
low  music.  The  air  was  filled  with  the  warm  perfume 
of  incense  Hngermg  around  the  little  old  church,  and 
with  the  deUcious  brc:Uh  of  spring,  which  told  of  near 
beds  of  violets  and  primroses.  The  trees  were  flushed 
with  life;  some  ruddy,  others  amber,  others  already 
faintly  green.  I  saw  them  rise  in  thick,  distant  masses 
above  the  low,  crumbling,  white-washed  wall  of  the 
church-yard.  As  I  looked  upon  the  fresh  burnished 
arum,  hemlock,  ficary,  and  daisy-leaves  and  grass 
springing  up  around  me,  I  felt  the  peculiar  beauty  and 
aptness  of  Keats's  expression  when  he  speaks  of  tlie 
year  *  growing  lush  in  juicy  stalks.' 

And  now  a  little  meek  child  wandered  alone  into  the 
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cfcurch-yard,  with  large,  pale  oxlips  wreathed  into  the  plaifs 
of  her  hair.  Soon  people  streamed  iato  the  church  for 
ftftemoon  mass.  And  whilst  the  hell  tolled  from  the  towec 
a  group  of  young  peasant-gtrls  came  with  their  bright,  old- 
fashioned  costumes,  and  round  arms,  and  rosy  faces,  aod 
clear  eyes,  and  wandered  arm  in  arm  Touod  the  chuidit 
sprinkling  certain  graves  with  holy  water  from  the  Testela 

hung  tu  the  crosses. 

Soon  the  young  girls  entered  the  church;  and  sitliag 
where  I  did,  the  Toice  of  the  priest  praying  came  to 
me  sweetly  and  distinctly.  It  was  much  more  heanliful 
listening  to  the  service  thus  than  being  within  the  church 
among  the  people  1  I  heard  the  little  organ  peal  foitk^ 
and  the  singing  of  the  quire.  There  was  one  fresh  yoimg 
voice  that  sang  like  a  very  angel.  This  voice  cclebrLited 
the  Resurrection.  My  eyes  overflowed  with  warm  tears, 
and  my  soul  responded,  though  I  sat,  a  heretic  and  an 
alien,  outside  the  walls  of  the  little  church. 

Then  all  the  peasants  streamed  fortfi  ;  and  the  holy, 
solemn  hush  closed  once  more  over  the  scene. 

The  whole  was  a  lovely  idyl,  more  holy  and  pore  than 
any  ever  written,  than  any  picture  ever  painted,  of  peasant* 
life.  There  was  such  a  tenderness  and  simplicity,  min- 
gled with  a  certain  sadness,  that  one  could  only  imagine 
its  spirit  to  be  conveyed  away  from  the  spot  by  a  peasant 
musician,  wlio  should  suddenly  improvise  a  aieludy  which 
should  become  a  Volks  Lied, 

I  shall  long  remember  that  Easter  Sunday  as  one 
of  the  loveliest  bits 'of  poetry  that  I  have  enjoyed  in 
Munich. 

Returning  towards  the  oily.  1  heard  music  in  all  the 
public  gardens ;  all  the  world  was  out  among  the  green, 
budding  trees.  Spring  is,  indeed,  come;  the  trees  are 
almost  in  full  leaf;  you  seem  almost  to  see  the  grass  and 
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the  flowers  springing;  birds  carol  from  every  bough. 
Music  swells  in  loud  strains  through  the  fresh  leaves  of 
die  English  Garden,  the  Spring  Garden,  the  Garden  of 

Paradise.  The  Prater,  and  twenty  or  thirty  other  iraniens, 
are  crowded  with  happy,  merry  people,  sitting  beneath  the 
trees,  drinking  coffee  and  beer,  and  listening  to  music. 

It  is  quite  extraordinary  what  time  Munich  people  spend 
in  this  way,  and  quite  as  extraoidiiiary  what  quantities  of 
beer  are  drunk.  Alas,  that  beer  !  —  it  is  one  of  the  un- 
poeticai  features  of  Munich  life;  it  gives  that  heavy, 
sleepy,  stupid  look  to  the  lower  classes,  and  I  fear,  also, 
to  the  citizen  class,  which  is  so  at  variance  with  the 
spirituality  and  the  intellectuality  of  all  this  Munich  art  1 
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8CHWANTHAI.EE^S  CASTLB  OF  SCHWAN£CK« 

B£FO|i£  me  lie  a  quantiQr  of  wild  flowers  drooping  their 
poor  weary  heads  over  a  quaint  little  terra-cotta  vase. 
Both  the  flowers  and  I  are  just  come  from  a  long  delicious 
ramble.  An  hour  ago  I  was  nearly  as  drooping  and  weary 
as  the  flowers,  but  a  cup  of  tea  has  refreshed  me  as  much 
as  I  hope  the  water  in  the  little  vase  will  refresh  the 
flowers  —  even  now  I  seem  to  see  their  heads  visibly 
pricking  themselves  up. 

I  have  been  to  Schwaneck,  the  Castle  of  Schwan- 
tfaaler. 

At  nine  o'clock,  I  nnet,  by  appointment,  Baron  von  H., 
merry  little  Marie,  and  Signer  L.,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Sendlinger  Gate;  and  having  passed  the  old  Munich 
Cemetery,  with  its  rows  and  rows  of  crosses  rising  above 
the  low  walls,  and  the  new  Cemetery  inclosed  by  its  im- 
posing walls  of  dark  red  brick,  built  in  a  singularly 
beautiful  manner,  and  its  solemn  round  arched  gateway 
surmounted  by  two  simple,  earnest  statues,  we  were  out 
upon  the  plain  within  sight  of  the  Alps.  It  was  a  lovely 
morning,  the  larks  carolling  over  our  heads ;  we  all  felt 
gay  at  heart,  yet  still  our  conversation  turned  upon  horrors, 
perhaps,  from  the  charm  of  contrast.  Baron  von  H.  told 
of  an  ^  interesting  murder ;'  how  the  daughter  of  a  French 
gentleman  living  in  Munich^  who  was  very  handsome  and 
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just  married,  was  murdered  by  the  soldier  servant  of  her 
husband,  because  she  would  not  give  the  wretch  money  to 
redeem  his  master^s  UDiform  which  he  had  pawned ;  how 
he  cut  off  her  head,  then  quietly  took  the  money,  went 
and  [)aid  various  debts  which  he  had  contracted  in  the  city, 
and  decamped  1  And  how  the  poor  old  father  and  her 
husband  were  nearly  broken-hearted  when  they  discovered 
the  tragedy.  And  vLirious  equally  lively  hislories  did  we 
relate^  till  our  conversation  resembled  a  series  of  short 
chapters  out  of  the  Neue  Pitaval ;  I  relating,  as  my  sharoi 
the  history  of  Casper  Hauser,  which  Signor  L.  and  Marie 
had  never  heard,  crnbeiiishing  it  with  explanations  out  of 
a  certain  prohibited  book  which  I  once  had  read  on  the 
sutgect ;  and  then,  being  in  the  midst  of  a  horrible  history 
of  a  woman  near  Magdeburg,  who  has  just  been  imprison- 
ed for  having  kept  a  little  child  of  her  own  three  years 
upon  bread  and  water,  in  a  cask  in  a  cellar,  till  the  poor 
little  creature  was  crippled  body  and  mind,  —  we  found 
ourselves  upon  one  of  the  steep  banks  of  the  Isar;  below 
U8  a  picturesque  large  white- washed  house,  its  walls 
stained  with  innumerable  fading  frescoes. 

It  was  a  lar*i(  public-house,  and  its  garden,  fdled  with 
benches  and  tables,  was  already  sprinkled  over  with  groups 
of  towns-people  come  out  this  lovely  summer  morning. 
Peasants  streamed  along  the  road  below  us,  which  skirted 
the  river  and  wound  round  llic  ian-garden,  bearing  in  their 
hands  little  brooms  of  willow  catkins^  and  mistletoe,  and 
holly:  They  were  bringing  them  from  some  church, 
where  they  had  been  blessed,  as  it  was  Palm  Sunday,  and 
these  catkins  were,  as  by  the  children  in  England,  called 
palms ;  but  why  holly  and  mistletoe  should  be  bound  up 
with  the  palms  I  cannot  tell:  at  Christmas  here  these 
plants  have  no  significance. 

Having  sat  down  on  the  warm  dry  grass  of  the  very 
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Steep  bank,  and  admired  the  distant  view  of  Munich,  and 
listened  to  the  rush  of  the  river  and  the  singing  of  the 
larks,  we  pursued  our  way.   And  now  we  were  in  a  biioh* 

wood  ;  hcatli  was  in  crimson  bloom  in  the  open  parts  of 
the  wood ;  soft  elastic  moss  beneath  the  trees ;  here  and 
there  a  group  of  birches  gleaming  out  like  trees  of  silver ; 
and  sprinkled  over  a  steep,  mossy  bank  shining  out  among 
those  red  fallen  birch-leaves,  what  can  be  those  myriads 
of  azure  stars  1  blue  hepaticas !  our  dear  old  English  gar- 
den hepaticasl  In  myriads  they  rose  from  the  mossy 
ground,  staring  up  through  the  grey,  leafeless  branches  of 
the  birch-trees,  with  wide  open  blue  eyes,  into  a  heaven 
as  deeply  blue.  How  lovely  they  are,  and  tlie  whole 
woods  are  now  brilliant  with  t|iem  I  I  shall  love  my 
blue  hepaticas,  as  WordswurLli  iuved  his  host  of  *  Golden 
DafTodils.' 

The  Baron  and  Signer  L.  were  deep  in  a  discusskm 
about  ^  high  pressure,*  and  about  ^  what  the  Englishman 

had  said  on  the  subject;'  and  when  I  held  up  in  triumph 
my  handful  of  flowers,  I  fancy  they  thought  me  rather  gooe 
out  of  my  mind. 

And  now,  though  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  wood, 
and  close  upon  the  steep  bank  of  the  river,  we  came  upon 
a  large  house,  or  rather  a  group  of  buildings ;  one  very 
like  a  quaint  chapel.  This  was  another  WtrtkahmiB,  wiili 
scores  of  benches  and  tables  placed  beneatli  the  trees,  with 
a  pavilion  for  dancing,  with  rows  of  old-fashioned  sum- 
mer-houses, or  mther  booths,  along  the  edge  of  the  river» 
bank  for  the  distance  of  some  hundred  yards.  The  ground 
was  undulating  and  very  sylvan.  Baron  H.  said  that  last 
May  he  witnessed  a  village  fete  here,  which  produced  a 
capital  efiect  among  the  trees ;  all  was  dancuig,  music, 
beer-drinking,  shooting,  that  day  ;  now  all  was  silent  as 
death,  or  rather  sleep,  —  a  most  peaceful  sleep.   The  sun 
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showered  down  beams  as  warm  as  in  an  English  June.  We 
were  soon  seated  at  a  little  table  oa  the  rery  edge  of  the 
ateep  Isar  bank,  the  river  murmuring  as  it  rolled  lazily 
over  its  sandy  bottuin,  amid  long,  gravelly  shoals.  In  front 
of  us  was  the  Alpine  chaiui  rising  as  though  abruptly  from 
die  wild  precipitous  river-bank  opposite,  and  mingling  its 
jagged  peaks  with  the  silvery  mountain-like  clouds  which 
crowded  the  heavens. 

We  hungry  pedestrians  saw  a  vision  remarkably  attrac- 
tive upon  the  table  before  the  bench  on  which  we  sat. 
Ham,  bread,  butter,  delicious  butter,  and  wine,  capital 
Khme  wine,  for  my  companions ;  and  for  me,  of  course, 
etemaZ  coffee  !  And  thus  most  pleasantly  refreshing  our- 
ielves  in  sight  of  the  Alps,  the  converaation  naturally 
turned  upon  Italy,  seeing  that  one  of  the  gentleman  was 
an  Italian,  and  Baron  von  H.  had  spent  many  years  there. 
First  Mariotti's  new  book  was  discussed ;  Signer  L.  de« 
fending  Silvio  Pellieo  warmly  for  the  sake  of  all  he  had 
suffered  in  his  youth.  He  spoke  altogether  so  earnestly 
and  eloquently  about  his  unhappy,  beautiful  land,  with  a 
cloud  of  real  grief  ever  and  anon  passing  across  his  face, 

that  I  set  him  down  as  a  good,  worthy  fellow  —  different 
to  some  disgusting,  dandified  Italians  I  saw  the  other  day, 
who  made  me  almost  wish  that  an  Austrian  bullet  would 
put  an  end  to  their  useless  lives ! 

Pleasant  and  interesting  as  it  was,  sitting  on  this  river's 
bank,  listening  to  descriptions  of  laurel  and  orange  groves, 
and  of  noble  suffering  patriots^  still  it  was  necessary  to 
proceed  to  Schwaneck.  We  bade  adieu,  therefore,  to 
this  hamlet  or  inn,  whichever  it  be,  of  Hesclohe,  and  once 
more  lost  ourselves  in  the  birch-wood.  But  first  I  might 
mention,  that  being  decidedly  of  an  exploring  turn,  I  had 
dived  into  those  buuth-iike  isuniiiier-houses,  and  found  to 
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my  astoniblunent  a  number  of  old  English  caricatures  of 
the  time  of  George  iV.,  pasted  upon  the  walls ;  several  of 
the  summer-houses  were  papered  with  prints,  mostly  from 
illustrated  papers.  There  was  also  a  number  of  most 
absurd  French  caricatures  of  the  English,  as  intolerant  in 
their  spirit  against  us  as  the  English  were  against  the 
French  and  the  Italians  1  No  one  can  imagine  how  oat 
of  place  these  absurd  and  vulgar  caricatures  seemed  in 
the  midst  of  this  sylvan  solitude !  I  hope  some  prints  of 
the  World's  Fair  in  Hyde  Park  will  soon  get  pasted  up 
there  as  an  antidote  to  this  antiquated  poison. 

But  now  to  return  to  the  pleasant  green  wood,  I  was 
going  to  say;  but  green^  except  under  foot,  it  certainly 
was  not,  seeing  the  month  was  only  April.  But  my  fancy 
clothed  the  woods  with  leaves  and  made  the  month  May 
or  June,  for  1  was  recalling  the  painter's  description  of 
the  Artists'  festival,  and  I  heard  with  my  mind's  ear  the 
music  sounding  through  the  wood,  and  saw  with  my 
mind's  eye  the  procession  with  gay  banners  winding  along 
through  mossy,  odorous  paths ;  and  when  we  came  sud- 
denly upon  the  little  castle  itself,  I  was  prepared  to  see 
the  knight  himself  on  its  walls,  as  on  that  memorable 
occasion. 

The  castle,  to  my  surprise,  is  a  modern^  castle.  It  is  a 
tiny  castle  built  by  the  sculptor  himself ;  hut  he  was  not 
destined  to  rejoice  long  in  the  fulfilment  of  one  of  his 
youthful  dreams,  for  his  many  years'  illness  dated  almost 
from  its  completion.  It  is  a  rude,  simple  little  castle, 
scarcely  more  than  one  lofty  tower ;  but  the  situation  is 
capitally  chosen.  It  stands  upon  a  sort  of  small  hcarlland 
where  tlie  kar  winds  in  a  bold  sweep  between  its  precipi* 
tous  banks;  and  hence  its  name  Schwaneckt  or  Swan^ 
pointy  as  it  may  be  translated. 
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On  one  side  the  bireh-wood  extends  even  to  the  little 

moat ;  on  the  olher  side  is  the  plain,  and  In  front  the  river 
sunk  between  its  wild,  picturesque  banks. 

Having  presented  our  card  of  admission,  and  waited 
until  a  barking,  deep-mouthed  hound  was  secured,  we 
found  ourselves  within  the  small  court-yard.  The  first 
thing  that  struck  us  was  an  effigy  of  a  knight,  let  into  the 
castle  wall ;  it  looked  as  if  brought  out  of  some  quaint 
vilUiiic  church;  it  was  rudely  painted,  or  rather  stained, 
with  red  and  blue :  upon  his  siiield  and  hehii  ho  bore  a 
swan;  it  is  the  monument  of  the  knight  Schwanthaler, 
erected  by  his  cousin  and  fellow-sculptor,  Xavier  Schwan* 
thaler.  In  another  pari  of  the  castle  wall  is  inserted  a 
tablet  bearing  in  black-letters  the  following  verse :  — 

*  So  ttehe  dam  Uer  !n  Gotlmlumd 

Der  Thurm  am  felsigen  Uferrand 
Gebauet  nicht  um  eitle  Ehr  ; 
Za  Trutz  nicht  oder  Waffenwehr; 
Nur  fruhor  Jufreii  l  shoner  Traiim, 
Soli  steigeu  eiupor  im  trautcn  Kaum. 
Ber  Biick  in  die  Berge,  die  Luft  so  kUr, 
Yom  f  iiuse  das  Rauschen  wunderbar. 
Der  Freunde,  Wort,  und  Sag  und  Sang 
ErtHsebe  das  Hers  im  Lebaisdraog.' 

Upon  a  door  we  saw  nailed  an  astonishingly  large  tawny 
and  black  owl,  its  extended  wings  measuring  considerably 
more  than  a  yard  across :  its  talons,  which  were  full  two 
inches  long,  looked  as  if  made  of  the  sli^irpcst  and  most 
highly  tempered  steel.  This  owl,  we  were  informed  by 
the  woman  who  showed  us  over  the  place,  had  been 
caught  in  a  trap  on  the  tower  only  fiAeen  days  ago.  *  And 
most  truly  glad  am  I,'  said  she,  'that  the  wretch  is  gone, 
for  every  night  this  winter  did  the  big  thing  come  moan* 
ing  round  the  tower  with  its  doleful  cry.'   For  my  part  a 
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strange  pity  filled  my  heart  for  the  f  ite  of  this  magnificent 
creature,  the  life  and  voice  of  which  must  have  been  so  ia 
harmony  with  the  solitary  tower,  the  wild  winds  of  winter, 
and  the  moaning  of  the  deep  river  below. 

The  interior  of  the  little  castle  is  as  rude  and  unpre- 
tending as  its  exterior.  With  the  exception  of  the  figures 
of  two  grim,  armored  knights,  placed  one  on  either  aide, 
above  a  little  balcony  which  overhangs  the  river,  there  are 
no  traces  here  of  Schwanthaler  as  the  sculptor;  but  every 
Stone  speaks'  of  Schwanthaler  as  the  lover  of  the  quaint 
imd  the  mediaeval.  Schwaneck  is  a  development  of  the 
little  sanctum  sanctorum  in  Scluvaiuhaler's  house  in  Mu- 
nich, with  its  grotesque  drinking  cups  and  armor.  There 
are  but  four  rooms  in  this  little  castle,  and  they  are 
small  in  size,  and  furnished  in  the  most  primitive  manner; 
there  are  no  carpets,  no  easy-chairs,  and  but  one  so^ 
which  looks  as  though  covered  with  tapestiy,  though  it  is 
not;  it  is  coarse,  heavy,  and  primitive.  A  few  rudely 
carved  chairs,  a  few  massive  and  rough  tables,  tall  porce* 
lain  stoves  of  olive-green,  bearing  upon  them  the  heraldic 
awan,  armor,  and  chivalric  trophies,  and  strange-looking 
sacred  pictures  of  the  very  early  German  school,  and  with 
the  rafters  of  the  ceilings  painted  in  vivid  contrast  of  the 
brightest  colors;— such  are  the  furniture  and  adornments 
of  Schwaneck. 

The  sleeping- room,  or  rather  c^U,  of  the  great  sculptor 
contains  a  simple,  oaken  bedstead,  covered  with  a  red  and 
black  quilt.  Above  the  bed,  a  large  and  perfectly  plain 
gilt  cross  is  let  into  the  wall ;  a  couple  of  rude,  wooden 
chairs,  and  an  odd  looking-glass,  suspended  above  a  much 
odder  table.  This  table  is  supported  by  a  pedestal  formed 
of  the  crooked  stem  of  some  tree,  which  probably  grew  in 
the  neighboring  wood^  its  rough  bark  and  moss  still  re- 
maining upon  it. 
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The  banqueting -hall  is  at  the  top  of  the  castle,  so  as  to 
command  the  view.  It  is  the  largest,  and,  by  far,  the 
most  important  room  in  the  castle.  A  long,  heavy  oaken 
table,  running  across  the  hall,  supports  a  row  of  gbbleUi/ 
fantasiic  enough  for  an  enchanted  palace ;  the  wails  of  the 
room  are  papered,  up  to  a  certain  height^  with  a  dull 
crimson  paper  stamped  with  the  same  heraldic  swan. 
This  paper  suggests  the  idea  of  tapestry  hangings  ;  above 
the  paper,  and  upon  the  white-washed  walls  are  arranged 
coats  of  mail,  shields,  swords,  and  escutcheons ;  the  raAem 
of  the  roof  are  gay  with  heraldic  colors  and  shields,  pro- 
ducing a  fine  barbaric  effect.  On  one  side  of  the  hall, 
revealed  by  haif-drawn  curtains  of  crimson  and  gold* 
colored  stufis,  standing  in  a  recess,  you  see  a  lai^,  old, 
gilded  shrine.  The  other  sides  of  the  room  are  rich  in 
windows  commanding  a  variety  of  views. 

^  How  beautiful  r  we  all  exclaimed,  on  stepping  towards 
one  particular  window.  Far  below  us  rolled  the  river,  its 
muniiur  pleasantly  ascending  to  us;  right  opposite  gleam- 
ed forth  the  snowy  Alps,  a  vast  plain  extending  from  the 
precipitous  Isar  hank  to  their  Very  feet ;  a  plain  as  I  have 
so  oAen  said,  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles.  And,  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  towards  the  right,  wound  in  bold  curves, 
the  wild  banks  of  the  river,  rocky  and  woody  $  here 
crowned  with  a  castle ;  there,  in  the  far  distance,  a  patch 
of  pine-forest.  The  effect  of  the  whole  scene  was 
heightened  for  us  by  an  approaching  thunder-storm,  whkix 
cast  dark  shadows  over  the  horizon. 

Of  course  we  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  little  watch- 
tower,  which  runs  up  one  side  of  the  castle ;  but,  though 
more  extensive,  I  question  whether  the  view,  on  the  whole, 
is  so  striking  and  effective  as  seen  through  the  windows  of 
the  banqueting-room,  or  from  the  balcony  overlooking  the 
ruins. 
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Our  survey  of  Schwaneck  was  soon  at  an  end,  but  not 
so  soon  our  delight.  I  cannot  describe,  in  words,  the 
peculiar  charm  of  the  place,  which  consists  in  its  perfect 

unpretcndingncss,  rnid  rude,  savage  completeness.  You 
focget  that  it  is  not  a  genuine  bit  of  the  middle  ages,  in 
your  satisfaction  in  it,  as  the  tower  of  the  Knight 
Schwanthaler. 

We  somewhat  varied  our  walic  home,  by  returning,  part 
of  the  way,  through  a  wood,  close  upon  the  margin  of 
the  Isar,  below  the  precipitous  bank ;  and  a  still  more 
bcautifal  path  we  found  it.  At  one  spot,  tlie  wood 
widened  out  considerabiy,  and  the  trees  of  splendid  growth 
reared  their  tall,  smooth,  grey  boles  and  branches  solemn- 
ly  into  the  air,  measuring  their  height  with  the  steep  bank 
behind  them.  How  quiet,  dreamlike,  it  was  !  the  ground 
carpeted  with  fallen  leaves,  among  which  again  bloomed 
the  lovely  hepaticas,  with  mezereon  in  great  luxuriance,  a 
kind  ui'  iatnitory,  both  snow-white  and  dull  crimson,  a 
small  yellow  aconite,  and  a  tiny,  but  lovely  yellow  squill. 
Imagine  my  joy  in  finding  these  flowers!  and  in  such 
abundance  too.  I  gathered  a  bouquet  worthy  of  an 
English  garden  ;  and  in  a  little  brooklet  running  through 
the  wood  gleamed  out,  like  sunshine,  large,  golden 
king-cups,  amid  their  rich  green  leaves*  They  seemed  a 
voice  from  English  meadows. 

Coming  out  upon  the  uninteresting  road,  Signor  L. 
chanced  to  say  something  about  a  pedestrian  tour  which 
he  had  once  made  in  Elba,  whereupon  I  said,  *Do  tell  us 
all  you  can  about  Elba,  —  what  you  saw  and  what  you 
did ;  describe  all,  for  there  is  a  great  charm  in  verbal  de* 
scription  of  strange  lands  and  new  scenes;  people  thus 
describing  often  give  one  vivid  and  graphic  touches  which 
one  never  gets  m  books.^    He  described,  graplucally,  bis 
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visit  to  Napoleon's  country-house,  with  its  lovely  gardens, 
with  its  saiooa  adorned  with  Egyptian  views,  painted  in 
fresco  upon  the  walls,  and  with  a  refreshing  fountain  play- 
ing in  the  centre  of  the  b!ack«and>white  marble  floor. 
He  described  such  old,  old  fig-trees  and  vines,  such 
orange  groves  and  hedges  of  aloes,  such  solitary  conventSi 
such  a  primitive  peasantry,  such  hot  noontides,  such  views 
of  Corsica,  such  stretches  of  sea  and  sky ;  he  called  up  so 
vividly  before  my  imagination  the  little  island  of  Monte 
Christo,  and  the  rock  out  in  the  sea  which  Napoleon 
Tisited  daily,  standing  solitarily  upon  it,  gazing  towards 
France,  as  he  is  so  commonly  represented  in  pictures, 
that  I  felt  at  once  transported  into  Elba,  and  forgot  we 
were  wending  our  way  towards  Munich !  All  at  opce, 
however,  Signor  L.  interrupted  his  narrative  by  exclaim- 
ing, ^  Ah,  no  !  not  even  in  my  own  beautiful  Italian  have 
I  ever  been  able  to  express  what  I  feel  most  strongly  — 
no,  I  cannot  describe  this  wild,  wondrous  sea  as  it  breaks 
over  the  rocks  ! '  And  with  this  exclamation  his  beautiful 
descriptions  ceased,  for  looking  round  us,  we  perceived 
that  Baron  von  H.  had  long  before  escaped  out  of  Elba, 
and  was  posting  away  far  ahead  of  us,  and  that  a  black 
thunder-cloud  was  rapidly  coming  up  behind  us.  Baron 
Yon  H.,  and  Marie,  had  hastened  on  to  order  coffee  at  a 
wayside  Wtrthshaua^  which  we  reached  just  in  time  to 
escape  the  storm. 

Whilst  the  rain  descended,  we  amused  ourselves  with 
watching  a  group  of  regular  German  HandwerkS'hirsehen 
playing  at  nine-pins  under  a  shed.  Every  now  and  then  a 
long-haired  and  velvet-coated  student,  with  a  great  length 
of  pipe  in  his  hand,  came  to  the  door  to  inspect  the  state 
of  the  weather,  the  game  of  nine-pins,  or  the  visitors.  I 
had  not  seen  such  a  genuine  set  of  Burschea  sipce  we  left 
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Heidelberg.   Here,  in  Munich,  the  etudenls  seem  lost 

among  the  other  Inhabitants. 

Fortunately  the  storm  soon  cleared  ofif,  and  at  length  I 
reached  home,  but  very  tired  and  very  muddy  from  tfaa 
wet  roads.  Before  {mrting,  we  all  agr>  td,  that  having 
enjoyed  our  April  excursion  so  much,  we  would  certainly, 
when  May  arrived,  celebrate  her  advent  by  another  excur« 
sion — perhaps  go  to  Stamberg  for  a  day,  and  make  ft 
trip  with  the  little  steamer  upon  the  lake  — the  new  little 
steamer  which  everybody  talked  about,  and  which  would 
be  launched  in  May. 
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THB  XOSSL  FBISON  OF  BATABIA,  AND  THB  XOOEL  WORKS 

OF  SI6N0R  S  . 

April  28th,  —  I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 
Zuekt'Ham  in  the  Au,  the  Model  Prison  of  Bavaria.  As 
yet  I  feel  my  curiosity  anything  but  satisfied*  I  must 
obtain  some  ofHcial  Reports  regarding  this  wonderful 
prison,  that  I  may  understand  the  working  of  the  system, 
and  &cti  connected  with  it,  more  thoroughly  than  1  could 
from  conversation  witli  the  gentleman  who  went  through 
the  wards  with  us,  intelligent  and  most  obliging  though 
he  was* 

The  prison  is  a  lai^  building,  situated  in  the  Au 

Suburb,  not  far  from  the^  lovely  Au  Church.  It  has,  out- 
wardly, no  appearance  of  being  a  prison  ;*  has  windows 
of  various  picturesque  forms,  gazing  in  great  abundance 

out  uf  its  yellow  antl  white-washed  walls.  It  is  a  cheerful- 
looking  place,  in  fact,  and  if  it  stood  among  trees  would 
look  very  like  a  chdleauM  But  on  entering  the  vaulted  and 
white-waphed  hall,  with  long  vistas  of  white-washed  pas- 
sages leading  from  it,  with  a  soldier  standing  at  the  door, 
and  here  and  there  other  soldiers  in  the  distance,  something 
of  a  prison-feeling  sank  upon  me. 

Having  been  politely  received  in  his  little  bureau  by  the 
Director  of  the  Prison,  —  an  extraordiaary  man,  from  all 

accounts,  and  famed  throughout  Europe  for  his  manage- 
19 
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mciit  of  this  prison,  and  for  various  works  which  he  has 
writlen  on  prison  discipUae,  —  we  were  codiI acted  through 
the  establishment  by  a  grave,  intelligent  little  man,  the 
HauS'MHBter,  All  the  people  we  met  in  the  passages, 
whether  prisoners  or  not,  had  an  intense  gravity  impressed 
on  their  countenances. 

The  first  room  we  entered  was  filled  with  men  employed 
in  spinning.  This  is  tlic  lirit  employment  given  to  the 
prisoners  on  their  entrance,  and  when  their  capability  for 
learning  has  been  ascertained  during  the  spinniog-period, 
it  is  decided  to  what  trade  they  shall  be  henceforth  de* 
voted.  ^  A  long  row  of  men  of  all  ages,  in  coarse,  grey 
jackets  and  trowsers,  some  with  chains  round  their  waists, 
which  were  attached  to  their  ankles,  sat  down  the  middle 
of  the  room,  busily  spinning  from  their  tall  diiitaiis.  Along 
the  bare  walls  were  rows  of  wholcsome*looking  beds,  with 
coarse  but  white  sheets  neatly  turned  over  their  quilts; 
rows  of  tin  cans  were  seen  to  hang  in  one  corner  of  the 
room  against  boards  naiitd  to  the  walls.  A  large  crucilix 
was  placed  conspicuously  upon  another  wall ;  the  windows 
were  large  and  cheerful;  the  room  was  cheerfuL  But 

tiial  row  of  distorted,  uncouth,  malformed,  and  but  partially 
developed  iieads  ;  those  white,  sallow  countenances ;  those 
eyes  glancing  furtively  towards  you,  or  sunk  in  a  stupor 
upon  the  unceasing  slender  threads  drawn  from  the  distafib 
by  manly  fingers;  those  heavy  chains,  and  the  perfect 
silence,  save  of  the  wheel  and  the  little  treddle,  were  not 
cheerful.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  been  in  a  prison, 
or  looked  upon  any  great  criminals ;  at  least,  knowing 
them  to  be  such.  The  first  sensation,  therefore,  was  very 
strange :  here  were  men  guilty  of  enormous  crimes,  men 
who  had  murdered  in  diabolical  wavs,  at  libertv  as  it 
seemed.  There  was  no  unlockingr  and  lockinsr  of  doors: 
you  saw  there  men  moving  about  as  though  they  were 
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ordinary  workmen.  The  unusual  occupation  of  spinning 
for  men  did  strike  you,  it  is  true ;  the  ill-formed  laces 
struck  you,  and  the  chaius,  when  you  caught  sight  of 
tbem ;  but  you  had  to  remind  yourself  that  on  each  of 
these  souls  lay  the  weight  of  some  fearful  crime. 

One  man  passed  out  in  his  grey  jacket^  and  with  the 
chain  round  his  waist  ^  He,'  said  the .  gentleman  with 
us,  as  we  walked  down  the  gallery,  *  is  one  of  the  men 
who  murdered  a  priest  two  years  ago  j  he  is  confined  here 
for  life.' 

'  But  how/  asked  I,  *  can  you  trust  that  man  to  go  about 

unattended  ?  —  how  is  it  that  these  doors  are  all  unlocked 
aad  unbarred  ?  — what  is  to  prevent  their  escaping?  The 
walls  are  not  high  in  the  court*yard— all  seems  open; 
excepting  for  a  few  soldiers,  there  appears  no  obstacle  to 
their  escape.    Do  none  make  their  escape  ?  ' 

*■  Now  and  then/  replied  he,  ^  but  very  rarely.  This  is 
a  prison ;  and,  of  course,  where  is  the  man  who  would  not 
escape  if  he  could?  But  they  are  always  overtaken;  we 
have  blood-hounds  trauied  for  the  purpose.  Such  cases 
are  very  rare.* 

We  saw  room  after  room  filled  with  prisoners :  now  they 
were  making  shoes;  now  they  were  tailoring;  now  weav- 
ing table-linen;  now  cloth:  —  now  we  went  into  a  dye- 
house;  now  into  a  carpenter's  shop.  All  were  silently, 
busily  at  work  ;  all  had  the  same  grave  look  ;  all,  with  but 
two,  or  at  the  most  three  exceptions^  had  countenances  of 
the  most  coarse  description.  There  were  youths,  and  old 
men,  and  middle-aged  men,  but  all  worked  apparently  at 
perfect  freedom,  often  with  wide-open  doors,  often  in  the 
open  court-yard. 

It  was  a  startling  thing  to  see  xnurderers  wielding  ham- 
mers, and  sawing  with  saws,  and  cuttinor  with  sharp-edged 
tools,  when  you  remembered  they  were  murderers,  and 
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how  some  tyrant  passion  had  once  aroused  the  fiend  witliin 
them,  though  now  again  he  seemed  laid  to  rest  by  years 
of  quiet  toil. 

Our  guide  informed  tis,  that  very  rarely  did  any  dis- 
obedience or  passion  show  itself  among  the  prisoners  alter 
the  first  few  months,  or  the  first  year  of  their  imprison* 
ment.   The  constant  employment  from  early  morning  to 
evening;  the  silence  imposed  most  strictly  during  their 
hours  of  toil;  the  routine,  the  gradual  dying  out  of  ail 
external  interests  and  anxieties,  seemed  to  sink  them  into 
a  passive  calm,  until  industry  became  their  only  charac- 
teristic.   £ach  prisoner  has  his  daily  task  of  work  given 
to  him,  which  must  be  completed.   For  extra  work  he  re* 
ceives  payment,  — half  of  which  he  may  immediately  con* 
sume,  the  other  half  being  reserved  for  him,  by  govern- 
menti  until  the  expiration  of  his  sentence.    This  is  equally 
the  case  with  such  as  ai^  condemned  to  life-long  imprison* 
ment,  there  being  always  the  possibility  of  a  reprieve 
existing  for  them.    On  Sundays,  they  are  allowed  to  read 
books  out  of  the  prison  librtuy,  and  to  play  at  dominoes, 
and  enjoy  various  simple  recreations.   There  is  a  school 
for  the  younger  criminals,  and  a  hospital  for  the  sick,  of 

course.  The  only  punishment  for  disobedience  to  prison 
rules  is  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  solitary  confinement 
in  a  small  room,  which  was  shown  to  us,  containing  a  hard 
wooden  bed,  very  like  a  low  table,  on  which  the  prisoner 
can  both  lie  and  sit,  a  stove,  and  a  closely  grated  window, 
which  is  darkened  while  the  prisoner  is  in  his  cell :  he  has 
his  allow  ance  of  food  shortened,  and  is  left  there  to  his 
own  refiections. 

We  saw  a  prisoner  in  his  chains  putting  the  loaves  of 
prison  bread  into  a  large  oven  to  bake ;  prisoners  in  white 
caps  and  aprons  were  preparing  the  prison  supper  in  the 
large  clean  kitchen:  one  group  wfusi  sitting  and  silently 
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picking  the  leaves  of  vegetables  to  flavor  the  soup,  which 
was  boiling  in  large  caldrons,  and  was  stirred  by  other 
prisoners  with  huge  ladles;  all  moved  gravely  about,  ap- 
parently  without  being  overlooked.  In  each  room,  how- 
ever, was  a  kind  of  prisoner  monitor,  whose  office  was  to 
report  upon  the  conduct  of  his  companions;  and  this 
species  of  mutual  watchfulness,  kept  up  by  the  prison- 
ers tlieniselves,  seemed,  according  to  the  report  of  our 
informant,  to  answer  remarkably  well* 

In  some  rooms  you  saw  prisoners  turning  huge  wheels 
which  worked  the  cloth-weaving  machines  below,  whilst 
the  machines  themselves  were  fed  and  tended  by  other 
prisoners.  The  whole  place  was  a  great  manufactory  and 
series  of  workshops,  where,  from  five  in  the  morning  in 
summer,  six  in  the  winter  till  seven  at  night,  no  sound  was 
heard  but  that  of  the  machinery  1  '  After  work-hours  they 
were  permitted  to  talk. 

I  regret  not  having  asked  at  the  time  whether  there  IS 
any  visible  sign  of  moral  amendment  in  these  poor  un- 
happy wretches  —  whether  friendships  spring  up  among 
those  condemned  to  spend  their  whole  lives  together  in 
this  prison  —  whether  traits  of  kindness  were  shown 
among  them  —  what  was  the  avemge  result  of  this  mode 
of  punishment  —  and  various  other  questions,  which  now 
suggest  themselves  to  me. 

I  was  curious  to  know  whether  the  prisoners  were  quick 
in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  different  trades  carried  on 
in  the  prison;  and,  as  a  rule,  our  guide  said  very  much  so. 
There  were  criminals,  it  is  true,  who  did  not  seem  to  have 
the  power  of  learning  anything ;  but  these  were  the  ez« 
ceptions,  and  that  generally  it  was  surprising  in  how  short 
a  time  a  trade  was  learned,  whicli^  \\  iili  an  ordinary  ap- 
prentice, is  a  matter  of  years.  Here  it  was  the  one  ob- 
ject; it  became  the  only  interest,  and  was  unceasingly 
worked  at  day  after  day. 
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The  prisoner  who  has  heen  longest  in  this  prison  has 
been  there  thirty  years ;  many  are  in  for  life ;  many  for 

twenty  years.  There  are  between  five  and  ^Ix  hundred 
at  present  in  the  prison.  The  number  of  female  prisoners 
is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  men.  We  found  the 
women  busy  washing  in  their  wards,— a  long  row  of  very 
tidy-looking  women,  in  the  whitest  of  borderless  caps, 
with  white  handkerchiefs  pinned  over  their  grey  dresses; 
Their  countenances,  as  a  whole,  were  much  more  cheerful 
than  those  of  the  men  :  we  actually  saw  smil«s  ! 

Here  and  there,  however,  was  a  heavy,  uncouth  coun* 
tenance.  At  one  particular  washing-tub  stood  four  wo* 
men.  Our  conductor  spoke  to  one  of  them,  this  being 
a  sign  to  us  to  notice  them.  Two  looked  up,  and  fairiy 
beamed  with  smiles ;  one,  a  tall  and  very  handsome 
young  girl,  continued  to  wash  away  with  downcast  eyes. 
I  felt  a  sort  of  delicacy  in  staring  at  her,  her  looks  were 
so  conscious  and  modest.  A  fourth,  a  fat  ill-looking  old 
woman,  also  never  looked  at  the  visitors.  The  two  who' 
smiled  had  remarkahly  agreeable  faces;  one,  with  good 
features,  and  a  very  mild  expression :  the  other,  a  small 
woman,  and  though  with  bloom  on  her  cheeks,  a  certain 
sad,  anxious  expression  about  her  eyes  and  mouth.  Of 
which  of  these  four  women  were  we  to  hear  a  fearful 
history  related  ?  The  only  one  who  looked  evil  was  the 
fat  old  woman. 

As  soon  we  were  in  the  court,  our  conductor  said, 
*  Now,  what  do  you  say  about  those  women  ?  * 

*  Three  out  of  the  four,*  we  remarked,  *  are  the  only 
agreeable  faces  we  have  seen  in  the  prison ;  and,  judging 
from  this  momentary  glance  at  their  countenances,  we 
should  say  could  not  be  guilty  of  much  crime ;  perhaps 
the  fat  old  woman  may  be  so ;  that  tall,  young  girl,  how* 
ever,  is  not  only  handsome,  but  gentle*looking. 
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^  That  tall  youDg  girl,'  rep]ied  our  guide,  ^  was  the  one 
who,  a  year  or  two  ago,  murdered  her  fellow-servant,  and 
cutting  up  the  body,  buried  it  in  the  garden ;  the  little 
woman  next  to  her,  some  two  years  since,  murdered  her 
husband ;  and  the  handsome,  kind,  motherly-looking  wo* 
man  who  ^tood  next,  destroyed  her  child  of  seven  years 
old.  Tlie  fat  old  woman  is  in  only  for  a  slight  offence. 
So  much  for  judgment  by  physiognomy  I ' 

I  cannot  express  the  painful  impression  produced  on  me 
by  the  remembrance  of  this  group.  As  I  returned  home, 
all  the  faces  I  met  in  the  streets  seemed  to  me,  as  it  were, 
masks,  I  saw  faces  in  expression  a  thousand  times  more 
evil  than  the  countenances  of  those  three  unhappy  women. 
How  was  it  ?  Was  it  ulone  that  some  unusually  painful 
and  frightful  circumstances  had  aroused  passions  in  them 
which  only  slept  in  the  breasts  of  hundreds  of  other 
human  beings  who  wander  about  free  and  honorably  in 
the  world  ;  or  was  expression,  after  all,  a  deception  ?  In 
these  three  women,  at  the  moment  we  saw  them,  at  all 
events,  the  expression  was  really  good  and  amiable. I 
cannot  give  an  idea  of  tlie  strange  sort  of  distrust  which 
seized  me.  I  looked  at  the  ladies  who  accompanied  me, 
and  said  to  myself — your  faces  axe  not  nearly  so  good 
in  expression  and  feature  as  theirs.  I  have  been  looking 
at  my  own  face,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it,  too,  might 
just  .as  well  conceal  some  frightful  remembrance  of  crime. 

I  was  quite  glad  when  a  friend  proposed  that  we  should 
go  and  SCO  a  model  of  Milan  Cathedral,  tiiade  by  an  old 
Italian  here.  I  was  thankful  for  any  tiling  to  banish  the 
rememlHrance  of  the  three  women,  and  of  those  round, 
beautiful  hands  and  arms  of  the  young  girl,  which  had 
once  been  stained  with  blood. 

We  entered  a  very  handsome  house,  and  soon  were  in 
the  little  room  of  Signer  S — r-.  .The  room  was  very 
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small,  but  bright  and  cheerful !  Flowers  were  in  the  bright 
little  window,  the  glaw  cabinets  were  filled  with  ail  im* 
aginable  knicknacks  of  glass,  china,  |U)d  various  smaO 
models;  lj!c»i)/.('  and  gilded  candelabra  filled  wiih  tapers 
Stood  about  upon  consoles ;  pictures  hung  on  the  cheerful 
self-colored  green  walls.  In  one  comer  stood  a  pretlj 
bed,  coTered  with  a  pea-green  silk  quilt,  and  with  a  snow]r 
pillow  trimmed  with  lace.  The  little  room  was,  if  not 
^  parior,  and  kitchen,  and  all,^  parlor  and  bed-room :  bat 
one  gets  quite  used  to  such  arrangements  abroad. 

And  there  was  the  little  Signer  himself,  all  smiles,  and 
speaking  in  his  beautiful  Italian,  and  so  honored  by  the 
ladies'  visit.  And  there  was  the  most  ingenious  model  of 
the  far-famed  Milan  Cathedral,  standing  on  its  raised  stand 
of  satin-wood  on  a  tabic  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  It 
Was  a  beautiful  model,  of  cream-colored  card-board,  and 
with  the  tracery  of  the  windows,  the  bas-relievos,  the 
capitals  of  tlie  columns,  the  Gothic  work  of  the  pinnacles, 
the  many  thousand  statues,  all  moulded  in  bread  I  You 
saw  the  painted  glass  in  the  windows,  and  as  the  trem- 
bling hands  of  the  clever  old  Signer  removed  various 
portions  of  the  model,  you  looked  into  the  interior,  and 
beheld  altars^  pictures,  gilding,  tesselated  pavements, 
liittle,  tiny  people  were  walking  about  in  the  church; 
everything  was  there,  even  to  a  statue  of  San  Carlo  Borro- 
meo  himself,  concealed  behind  the  high  altar.  And  see ! 
the  delighted  Signer  pulls  out  a  drawer  in  the  satin>wood 
base ;  and  there  is  the  crypt,  the  Chapel  of  San  Carlo, 
the  tesselated  pavement,  the  winding  staircases  descend- 
ing into  the  chapels,  the  altars— -every thti^ ! 

Well,  it  was  wonderful  I  ^  Yes,  it  was' vastly  admired, 
said  the  little  Signer;  *  architects  had  come  to  see  it  from 
far  and  wide ;  and  all  pronounced  it  wonderful ! ' 

And^now  we  began  to  look  at  other  models  which  stood 
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in  the  glass  cases ;  many  were  wondrous  buildings  of  his 
own  creation,  and  if  they  proved  that  he  had  no  accurate 
arbhitectural  knowledge,  as  he  himself  declared,  they 

proved,  at  all  events,  that  lie  had  a  great  deal  ol  laucy, 
and  was  decidedly  an  undeveloped  architect. 

*  And  now  you  must  admire  my  china  and  curiositie8|^ 
he  said  t  ^  they  are  all  iny  own  making— all  of  paper ! ' 

And  so  they  were.  The  gold  tea-spoons,  tlie  blue  and 
gold  cream  jug,  full  of  cream,  the  plate  covered  with  the 
heap  of  biscuits,  the  dish  of  oranges;  those  elegant  vases, 
that  pipe  and  iKiuuncr,  lying  in  singular  juxtaposition 
with  those  elegances  and  dainties,  all  were  of  paper ;  but 
so  capitally  made,  that  you  felt  quite  deceived  even  after 
you  had  taken  them  into  your  hand  and  felt  how  light 
they  were.  *  And  I  hope  you  admire  my  pair  of  new 
boots ! '  said  he,  laughing :  ^  they  are  of  paper ;  and  my 
Blue  and  white  vases  up  there,  they  are  of  paper  also! 
•  aiid  luy  candelabra,  they  are  of  paper!' 

Yes  ;  those  massive  bronze,  and  black,  and  gold  caade- 
labra  were  of  paper,  and  the  tapers  also  of  paper — even 
those  that  were  ha1f*bumt !  I  began  to  have  suspicions 
about  everything  ;  I  expected  the  little  Signor  to  say  next, 
^  Well,  I  hope  you  admire  me,  for  1  am  of  paper  I ' 

Amoug  the  various  models  wa^  a  small  one  of  a  grave, 
with  its  garliuided  cross.  *  That,'  said  the  old  gentleman, 
'  is  the  model  of  my  wife's  grave  :  she  died  two  years 
ago ;  she  was  a  Milanese ;  she  died  in  that  very  corner 
where  the  bed  stands.  I've  had  my  bed  placed  on  the 
spot  where  she  died ;  that  is  her  miuiature  hanging  above 
the  bed  beside  the  crucifix.' 

I  observed  that  above  the  bed  also  hung  a  print  of  Paul 
finding:  the  corpse  of  Virginia  upon  the  sea-shore.  No 
doubt  there  was  a  sentiment  of  true  poetry  in  the  old 
man's  heart  when  he  hang  up  that  picture  also.   I  was 
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glad  to  recall  his  hearty  laughter  but  a  few  miuutes  be- 
fore,  and  to  think  how,  by  his  ingenious  amusement,  his 
beloved  hobby,  he  could  banish  the  sad,  though  beautiful, 
ghost  which,  no  doubt,  haunted  his  little  room. 

I  have  heard,  since  our  visit,  that  the  old  Bigaor  is  an 
entirely  self-educated  man;  that  he  lealized  a  comfortable 
little  competence  before  he  reached  the  age  of  thirty,  and 
that  later  in  life,  findintr  time  hang  heavily  on  his  liands, 
he  began  to  make  these  paper  models,  which,  in  their 
way,  are  works  of  genius  as  well  as  ingenuity. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 

THE  MAY-FESTIVAL  AT  STASNB£RG. 

May  I2ih, — The  May-Festival  at  Stfurnberg  has  been 
this  year  especially  attractive  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mu- 
nich, from  the  circumstance  of  a  small  steamer  having 
been  launched  upon  the  little  Stamberg  Lake  the  day 
of  the  Festival,  and  making  then  its  fiist  trip.  To  fully 
a]»preciatc  the  excitement  of  this  event,  you  must  bear 
in  mind  that  steam-boats,  in  Bavaria  proper,  arc  by  no 
means  as  common  as  upon  the  Bhine,.  the  Danube,  and 
the  Elbe. 

Instead  of  the  Festival  being  held  upon  May-day,  as 
was  originally  intended,  it  i¥as  deferred  until  Sunday 
the  11th,  people  fervently  hoping  that  the  day  would 
be  fine.  And  a  gloriously  beautiful  day  it  proved,  —  a 
day  of  golden  sunshme,  from  early  dawn  till  the  soft 
evening,  when  the  waxing  moon  rose  into  the  clear 
warm  sky,  and  the  night  seemed  even  more  lovely  than 
the  day. 

I  had  heard  astounding  accounts  of  the  crowds  who 
would,  throng  to  Starnberg,  rendering  it  next  to  impos« 

fiible  to  find  a  conveyance  either  there  or  back  again, 
and  next  to  impossible,  if  ever  you  did  arrive  at  Starn- 
berg, to  procure  food*  For  were  not  King  Max  and  the 
young  Queen,  and  their  court;  to  be  there  to  sail  in  the 
steamer,  to  witness  illuminations  and  then  hold  a  court 
ball?  and  were  not  the  ardsts^ going  to  hold  their  annual 
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festival  ?  and  were  not  all  the  gentle-folks,  and  all  the 
coinmon*folks,  of  Munich  to  be  at  Staroberg  upon  this 
eventful  day?  And  were  not  all  the  peasants  in  the 
neighborhood  sure  to  be  there,  to  wonder  at  the  steam- 
boat,  —  and  would  not  there  be  music  on  all  bauds, 
and  a  regatta,  and  a  citizens*  ball  as  well  as  a  court- 
hall?  And  had  not  people,  for  weeks  before,  hired  all 
the  fiacres  and  carriages  that  were  to  be  hired  in 
Munich, — and  had  not  all  the  places  in  omnibuses  been 
taken  days  beforehand  ?  Sudh,  at  least,  were  the  tidings 
I  heard  as  soon  as  I  began  thinking  seriously  myself  of 
going  to  the  Festival. 

I  applied,  therefore,  to  my  indefatigable  friend,  Baroa 
•  H.,  claiming  his  promise,  given  in  April,  of  accompany- 
ing Marie  and  myself  to  Starnberg. 

The  morning  of  the  Fete  saw  us  departing  in  a  stelU 
wagen  from  a  certain  little  ipn  called  the  Staekhui 
Garten. 

Pleasant  was  the  morning,  pleasant  the  road,  through 
its  poplar  avenues  and  across  the  plain,  and  through 
the  long,  monotonous,  dreamy  pine-woods,  which,  in 

fact,  iirc  the  Roynl  Park,  —  and  where,  said  liaron  H., 
you  may  come  upon  a  herd  of  fierce  wild  boars;  and 
pleasant  was  the  view  of  the  Alpine  chain,  which  ap- 
peared ever  slowly  to  approach  us,  though  of  course  it 
was  we  who  slowly  approached  it:  and  pleasant  were 
my  reminiscences  of  Clarets  and  my  expedition  to  Ober* 
Ammergau,  of  which  Starnberg  had  been  the  first  stage: 
and  pleasant  was  the  lively  discourse  of  Baron  H.,  and 
the  smiiip.g  rejoinders  of  the  pretty  Marie.  .]3ut  pleas* 
antest  of  all  was  our  glimpse  of  the  Starnberg  Lake, 
gleaming  out  in  the  morning  sunshine  as  we  descended 
a  gentle  hill  towards  it ! 

There  below  us  lay  the  lakOi  encifcled  with  softly 
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sloping  banks,  clothed  in  the  tender  May  verdare  of 

young  beech-woods  and  of  luxuriant  grass.  The  white 
buildings  of  little  Siarnberg,  its  church,  its  handsome 
hotel  of  semi-Tyrolean  architecture,  its  town-hall,  greatly 
resembling  a  convent,  and  commandingly  situated  upon 
a  low  hill,  its  pleasant  villas  embosomed  in  woods  and 
gardens,  and  its  sprinkling  of  grey  Tyrolese  cottages, 
shone  out  invitingly,  illumined  by  the  clear  beams  of 
the  brilliant  morning.  And  round  the  verdant  shores  of 
the  lake,  at  remote  distances,  gleamed  forth  other  villas 
and  hamlets  and  church  towers;  and  the ' background 
of  our  picture  was  the  Alpine  chain,  its  snowy  peaks 
piercing  the  clouds,  and  its  feet,  apparently  bathed  by 
the  waters  of  the  lake,  which  stretched  away  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach  in  one  direction,  a  broad,  calm, 
gleaming  mirror.  The  illusion  is  perfect,  although  many 
miles  lie  between  Starnberg  Lake  and  the  first  range 
of  the  mountains, — there  is  the  shadowy  line  of  distant 
shore,  and  then  abruptly  rises  the  mountain  chain. 

Ail  houses  in  Starnberg  were  decorated  with  flags,  and 
wreaths,  and  draperies.  Close  by  the  shore  of  the  lake 
lay  the  little  steamer,  which  had  been  launched  already, 
and  a  crowd  of  wondering  people  swarmed  around  it,  some 
in  boats,  others  on  the  new  pier,  others  on  the  shore. 
StelUwagen,  private  carriages  and  vehicles,  many  of  a 
•  singular  description,  had  we  seen  upon  the  road,  and  ' 
numbers  we  now  noticed  arriving  in  the  Utile  town,  or 
drawn  up  before  the  hotel:  some  way,  however,  they 
were  not  in  the  swarms  which  I  had  been  led  to  expect 
But  then  it  was  quite  cdrly, —  not  yet  half-past  nine. 

We  walked  down  to  the  lake  to  inspect  the  new  steamer 
as  our  first  pleasure.  Men  were  busy  decorating  it  with 
garlands  —  some  of  the  garlands  still  lay  upon  the  shore, 
hail  hidden  in  the  deep  rich  grass  and  flowers.    We  ha4 
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looked  at  the  steamer  —  at  the  crowd,  which  was  com- 
posed entirely  of  peasants,  gay  in  their  holiday  hest  —  at 
the  new  pier,  and  at  the  spruce  little  steam-packet  office 
just  erected  upon  the  shore — and  then  perceived  Signer 
L.  pacing  up  and  down  the  meadow.  He  looked  very 
handsome  ami  suinrnur-like  in  his  broad-brimmed,  low- 
crowned,  straw  hat  and  grey  linen  coat.  I  rather  surmise 
that  Marie  expected  this  vision  at  Stamberg  of  our  old  ac« 
quaintance,  although  she  expressed  such  pretty  surprise. 

Soon  we  were  all  four  bunig  rowed  in  a  little  boat  across 
the  lake  to  the  hamlet  of  Lione*  We  considered  that  our 
best  plan  was  to  enjoy  the  4ake  until  we  could  ascertain 
precisely  what  the  prugramme  of  the  festival  would  pre* 
sent  us  with.  There  was  the  spectacle  of  the  embarkation 
of  royalty,  we  knew,  promised  as  one  pleasure,  but  we 
did  not  feel  inclined  to  await  this  pleasure  a  couple  of 
hours.  Before  reaching  Lione  we  began  most  seriously  to 
anticipate  breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  or  whatever  you 
may  choose  to  designate  a  meal  at  suck  an  hour  and 
under  such  circuuistances.  By  eleven  o'clock  ue  had 
grown  so  unromantically  hungry  that  without  waiting  to 
breakfast  at  Lione,  as  bad  been  our  intention,  we  besought 
our  boatmen  to  put  us  on  shore  at  the  very  first  place 
where  food  might  be  procured ;  and  we  disembarked  at  a 
hamlet  bearing  a  less  romantic  name  than  Lione,  but 
where  our  boatmen  assured  us  an  equally  good  meat 
mlglit  be  made. 

The  gentlemen  went  into  the  kitchen  jfco  investigate  the 
state  of  the  larder,  and  Marie  and  I  strolled  up  into  the 
pleasant  garden,  or  rather  wilderness,  which  surrounds  the 
little  inn.  Steep,  gravelly,  winding  paths,  led  among  deep 
grass  and  flowers  up  the  hill-side,  and  were  shaded  by 
beech-trees  just  clothed  in  the  exquisite  tender  verdure  of 
their  young  leaves.    At  every  lovely  spot  commanding  a 
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riew  of  the  sunny  lake,  a  bench  had  been  placed*  And  a 
table  generally  stood' before  the  bench. 

Marie  and  I  determined  to  select  the  most  beautiful 
view  and  the  shadiest  and  pleasantest  spot  in  the  whole 
garden  as  our  breakfast-parlor;  and  behold  the  most 
beautiful  and  convenient  had  already  been  selected  by  a 
group  of  students,  wiio  were  druiking  beer  and  smoking  in 
the  loveliest  of  lovely  rustic  arbors,  with  a  glorious  view  ^ 
of  the  lake  and  mountains  lying  below  them :  it  really 
was  too  bad  being  defrauded  of  the  most  beautiful  spot  in 
the  garden  by  young  fellows  who  were  smoking  and  beer- 
drinking;  but  as  they  formed  a  picturesque  group  with 
their  scarlet  caps  and  white  shirt-sleeves,  for  they  had 
flung  off  their  coats,  the  day  being  hot,  I  gradually  for- 
gave  them.  The  second  best  seat  iu  the  garden  we  dis- 
covered was  as  much  infested  with  ants  as  the  other  had 
been  *  infested  with  youtli  '  —  to  use  the  expression  of  an 
old  Englishman;  tlicrcforc  we  were  forced  to  content  our- 
selves with  the  third  best  breakfast-parlor.  Marie  seated* 
herself  under  the  shadowy  beech-trees,  whilst  I,  to  beguile 
my  impatience  for  breakfast,  began  gathering  a  nosegay. 
First  I  plucked  cowslips  and  grasses ;  but,  behold  1  there 
were  flowers  here  to  be  gathered,  to  my  English  eyes> 
far  more  precious  than  cowslips ;  there  were  tufts  of  the 
small  Alpine  gentian,  with  its  peacock  blue  so  gorgeous 
in  the  sunlight;  there  was  the  trolius  with, its  ball  of 
gold ;  there  were  oxlips  and  a  little  plant  creeping  over 
the  dry  turf  with  a  cistus  leaf  and  pea-shaped  orange  and 
cieam-colored  blossom  —  an  entirely  new  flower  to  me  — 
and  another  plant  yet  more  beautiful,  and  equally  un- 
English,  its  blossom  resembling  a  blue  verbcnum,  but  its 
leaves  soft  and  of  tender  green  and  oval-shaped,  growing 
close  to  the  earth.  It  had  a  faint,  delicate  perfume,  such 
as  our  greenhouse  primulas  have.   I  noticed  during  the 
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course  of  the  day  this  lovely  lilac  flower  growing  in  die 

greatest  profusioa  in  the  rich  grass  around  the  lake. 
Marie,  I  fancy,  thought  me  scarcely  less  childish  in  my 
joy  over  my  odorous  bouquet  of  wild  flowers  than  her 
good  old  uncle  and  Signor  L.  bad  done  when  I  discovered 
the  host  of  blue  lio[)iiiicas,  in  the  beech-woods  near 
8chwauthaler^s  castle*  Marie,  it  seemed,  did  not  trouble 
her  memory  with  the  names  of  floweis ;  which  was  an 
unlucky  thing  for  me. 

It  was  weU  for  us  all  that  our  spirits  were  unusually 
g^y  this  morning,  else  they  might  have  been  somewhat 
depressed  by  the  uncomfortable  dejeuner  a  la  foureketU 
which  was  in  due  course  spread  for  us  beneath  the  tender 
beech-leaves.  It  consisted  of  inditfcrent  cofiee,  sour  wine, 
boiled  beef  like  India-rubber,  flabby  veal,  and  miserable 
potato-salad.  Nobody,  however,  seemed  put  at  all  out  of 
humor  by  the  unsatisfactory  viands,  and  the  little  inn 
seemed  to  be  particularly  attractive  to  hungry  souls— or 
rather  bodies.  The  garden  became  quite  animated ;  fint 
one  group  after  another  arrived  and  dispersed  themselves 
^  about,  and  waiters  and  waiteresses  ran  madly  hither  and 
thither. 

A  much  pleasanter  object  than  the  breakfast  was  the 
expanse  of  water,  which  lay  beneath  and  before  us ;  boats 
with  their  blue  and  white  pennons  were  seen  traversing  it 
in  every  direction,  and  the  white  sails  of  a  small  yacht 
belonging  to  an  Englishman  resident  at  Munich  were  dis- 
cerned across  the  lake  like  the  wings  of  some  large  bird. 
And  real  white  wings  of  birds,  the  wings  of  gulls,  dipped 
ever  and  anon  into  the  sunnv  waters,  and  then  soared 
*  joyously  into  the  sunny  sky.  But  cannon  boommg  across 
the  lake,  we  hastened  down  to  the  shore,  intending  to 
await  the  approach  of  the  little  steamer.  But  upon  nearer 
inspection  we  found  that  she  still  lay  a  moveless  black 
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mafls  in  the  distance ;  and  King  Max  not  bearing  as  puQ&> 
tual  a  character  as  our  ^ueen  Yictoria,  we  pursued  our 

little  voyage. 

The  programme  of  the  Fete,  which  we  had  procured  at 
the  inn,  informed  us  that  there  would  he  '  Music  at  Pos- 

senliofeii;  ■  and  to  Posscnhofen  couscc^acntly  we  would  go, 
csalling  at  Lione  by  the  way.  Posseohofen  is  on. the  op* 
fosite  sideicf  the  lake  to  Lione, 

But  our  boatman  had  disappeared !  No  great  loss,  how« 
erer,  for  he  was  a  surly  fellow.  Whilst  the  gentlemen 
were  hunting  about  for  another  boat,  one  came  towards 
the  landing-place  filled  with  students  and  rowed  by  a 
•  woman  !  '  Tliafs  a  curious  sight  to  English  eyes!'  thought 
1  to  myself.  As  the  boat  put  to  shore  for  the  students  to 
land,  we  perceived  that  this  hoat*woman  was  very  hand* 
some.  VLet  us  sail  with  her!'  we  all  exclaimed;  and 
soon  we  were  seated  iu  her  little  boat  on  our  way  towards 
Lione. 

Signer  L.  wanted  to  row :  but  the  girl  laughed  saucily 

at  him,  and  seizing  the  heavy  oars  with  stalwart  arms  and 
vigorous  strokes,  she  pulled  away. 

You  know  how  to  row  I '  she  exclaimed  in  her  broad 
dialect :  and  her  lovely  grey  eyes  laughed  merrily  beneath 
her  black  head-gear,  and  her  rosy  lips  showed  the  whitest 
set  of  little  teeth.  How  handsome  she  was  1  Large  of 
frame,  with  round,  well-developed  arms  and  hands,  which 

were  seen  to  adv^uilago  as  she  plied  tlic  oars  j  tlic  arms 
and  hands  were  burnt  a  ruddy  brown  by  the  sun,  but  in 
form  they  were  perfect.  Beneath  the  black  handkerchief 
which  she  had  arranged  hoodowise  over  her  head,  and 
which  threw  her  face  half  into  shadow,  and  the  orange 
and  crimson-striped  handkerchief  which  was  crossed  over 
her  bosom  and  tucked  into  her  black  boddk^e,  you  saw  a 
round  snowy  throat.    Her  couutcuance  was  of  a  graceful 

SO 
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oval  contour,  the  features  delicately  chiselled  aod  full  of 
strength,  animation,  and  character,  peculiarly  charming. 

How  pleasantly  she  laughed  and  nodded  to  her  old  father 
when  he  passed  us  rowing  another  boat !  he  had  a  brilliant 
scarlet  waistcoat  on,  which  contrasted  vividly  against  his 

.  white  shirt-slccves  and  the  blue  sky  beyond  him.  She 
formed  a  very  beautiful  picture,  our  boat-woman,  seated 
there  towards  the  prow  of  the  boat,  with  the  sunshine 
showeruig  down  upon  her,  and  bringwg  out  in  marvel- 
lous brilliancy  her  figure  quaintly  attired  in  its  peasant 
costume  of  blue  woollen  petticoat,  bright  blue  stockings, 
and  heavy  shoes,  black  boddice,  pink  sleeves  tucked  up 
above  the  elbow,  and  showing  a  piece  of  scarlet  Iming, 
orange  handkerchief  and  black  head-dress ;  and  behind 
her  the  azure  and  silver  Alps  rose  into  an  azure  and  silver 
heaven,  her  vigorously  plied  oars  dipping  meanwhile  with 
a  pleasant  monotony  into  the  clear  sunny  green  waters. 

.  Thus  our  little  bark,  propelled  by  our  beautiful  boat- 
woman,  glided  past  the  greenest  of  beech-woods  and  the 
grassiest  of  meadows,  starred  with  myriads  of  delicate, 
brilliant  flowers :  sounds  of  distant  music  swelled  volupta* 
ously  upon  the  gentle  breeze,  whiit  ever  and  anon  some 
gay  festal  party  with  a  white  and  blue  pennon  at  the  little 
boat's  prow,  and  a  wreath  of  flowers  drooping  gracefully 
from  it  into,  the  water,  would  pass  us,  or  was  seen  in  the 
distance  slowly  progressing  along  the  lake  like  some  large 
water-beetle. 

We  paused  at  Lione  only  long  enough  to  imagine  how 
pleasantly  a  whole  summer^s  day  might  be  spent  among 
its  woods  and  meadows,  or  even  a  whole  summer,  your 

abode  being  in  a  quaint  little  Tyrolesc  cottage.  At  Pes- 
senhofen, —  wliere  is  a  small  chateau  belonging  to  some 
Duchess,  with  pleasant  gardens  coqauig  down  to  the  water^s 
edge,  —  we  found  a  group  of  peasants  crowding  tlie  pier, 
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of  course  on  the  lookout  for  ihe  steamer.    Stepping  on 
shore  1  saw  a  lovely  bit  of  Munich  artist-life.    Upon  a 
tiny  promontory  which  jutted  out  into  the  lake,  amid  deep 
lush  grass  and  lovely  flowers,  reclined  two  young  painters. 
Painters  at  the  first  glance  I  knew  them  to  be,  from  an 
unmistakable  air  about  them.   One  wore  a  blouse  of  dark 
green,  the  other  a  blouse  of  dark  brown.   They  leaned 
upon  their  elbows  in  the  cool  herbage,  the  warm  sunshine 
falling  upon  them,  and  the  soft  breeze  blowing  through 
their  long  hair,  their  felt  hats,  and  a  large  botanical  case, 
lay  beside  them  on  the  ground*    Behind  them  were  the 
twisted  and  gnarled  trees  of  an  old  orchard  bursting  into 
the  tender  beauty  of  pear  and  apple-blossom,  and  through 
the  checkered  shadows  of  the  orchard  wandered  a  gaily 
attired  old  peasant  woman  in  her  fir  cap,  loading  by  the 
hand  a  child  dressed  as  quaintly  and  gaily  as  the  old  dame 
Jierself^  only  that  instead  of  a  fur  cap  the  child  wore  a 
little  kerchief  tied  over  her  round  head.   On  one  side 
of  the  young  painters  rose  a  screen  of  tall  dry  reeds, 
through  the  grey  stejns  of  which  gleamed  the  sparkling 
lake^  a  lovely  mirror  reflecting  the  blue  of  heaven;  and 
above  tlie  reeds  towered  the  distant  mountains,  of  a  fainter 
and  more  ethereal  azure,  with  snowy  peaks  scarcely  to  be 
^    distinguished  in  the  glare  of  noontide  from  the  silver  of 
floating  clouds. 

On  we  rambled,  past  0I4  orchards,  and  through  grassy 
meadows  as  brimful  of  flowers  as  the  meadows  through 
which  Angelico  da  Fiesole's  rejoicing  angels  lead  the 
blessed  spirits  of  redeemed  mortals.  People  were  seen 
everywhere  streaming  along  in  happy  groups,  looking 
almost  as  full  of  joy  as  though  indeed  these  were  the 
fields  of  heaven  instead  of  earth,  along  which  they 
passed.  Truly,  tliis  day  at  least,  we  were  all  redeemed 
from  earth^s  cares  and  sadness,  and  were  led  along  by 
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God's  angels,  —  Spring,  and  Beauty,  and  Peace,  through 
fields  of  Paradise.  Would  to  Heaven  that  we  English  as 
a  nation  yielded  ourselves  up  more  universally  with 
simple  worshipping  hearts  to  the  guidance  of  these 

angels ! 

All  ranks,  all  ages,  —  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor, 
parents,  children,  friends,  acquaintance,  lovers,  citizens, 
parents,  painters,  poets,  philosophers,  —  all  streamed  along, 
celebratitig  by  their  rejoicing  hearts  God's  glorious  gilts  of 
May  and  Nature. 

On  our  way  up  into  the.  woods  we  passed  a  small  chapel 
standing  close  to  the  road.  It  was  so  small  a  chapol  tliat 
it  appeared  scarcely  more  than  a  way-side  siirine.  It  had 
a  tiny  belfry,  was  white-washed,  and  there  was  painting  of 
pale  sea-green  about  the  belfry  lattice-work  windows.  A 
large  pear-tree  grew  close  to  the  little  chapel,  and  this 
pleasant  May  Sunday  the  pear-tree  was  like  a  tree  of 
ordorous  snow,  so  covered  was  it  with  blossom.  Bees 
hummed  about  ihu  pear-tree,  the  sun  showered  down  its 
warm  beams  upon  tree,  chapel,  and^  murmuring  bees,  and 
from  the  open  door  came  a  low  monotonous  chant.  I 
fooked  in  through  the  open  door;  the  little  chapel  was 
■full  of  peasants,  about  twelve  women  on  one  side  kneel- 
ing, about  twelve  men  kneeling  on  the  other  side:  the 
men  chanted  in  their  deep  bass,  the  women  took  up  the 
chant  with  their  shriller  voices  ;  and  when  they  paused 
you  heard  the  bees  hum,  and  over  all,  within  and  without, 
was  the  breath  of  May  and  the  blessing  of  God. 

Higher  up  in  the  woods,  too,  how  pleasant  it  was! 
People  arrived  ever  faster  and  faster  :  there  were  parties 
In  carriages,  with  servants  and  grandeur;  there  were 
;parties  on  foot— *  the  gentlemen  with  wreaths  of  ivy  or 
stass'-horn  moss  twisted  round  tlieir  straw  or  felt  hats, 
with  gentians,  cowslips,  and  those  lovely  primula  flowera 
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Stuck  into  their  button^holes — the  ladies  aod  children 
grasping  great  bouquets  in  their  hands.   Here  were 

whole  families,  and  iitile  knots  of  friends  ;  tlicre  were 
parties  of  University  students,  of  Academy  students,  of 
lads  from  the  Gymnasium.^  Now  I  recognised  one  welN 
known  Munich  painter  and  his  family,  now  another  —  and 
friends  greeted  friends,  and  fresh  tables  and  seats  were 
brought  out  from  the  near  rustic  inn,  and  groups  sat  upon 
benches  on  the  giass^  talking,  laughing,  eating,  drinking, 
and  being  right  merry.  Some,  like  onrselves,  having 
greeted  their  acquaintance,  and  seen  what  was  going  on, 
returned  to  the  lake, 

^  We  found  our  boat  and  its  handsome  mistress  awaiting 

us,  and  soon  were  landing  upon  a  certain  little  island 
which  had  temptingly  invited  us  ail  the  mornings  its  trees 
and  bushes  seeming  to  rise  out  of  the  very  water.  But 
*  distance  in  this  instance  had  kiit  enchantment  to  iho 
view.'  The  island  was  in  a  very  chaotic  state,  King  Max 
haying  also  thought  the  island  attractive,  and  preparations 
being  made  for  the  building  of  ti  small  royal  villa,  and  for 
the  iaying-out  of  gardens.  The  only  thing  we  discovered 
worthy  of  remark  was  a  cowardly  bull-dog,  who,  with 
much  violent  manifestation  of  anger  and  loud  barkings, 
opposed  our  landing,  but  who,  [>eiceivinrr  our  bold  deter- 
mination and  undaunted  firmness,  put  his  tail  with  cravea 
air  between  his  legs,  and  fairly  ran  away!  —  never, 
certainly,  was  such  a  htdly  of  a  bull-dog  seen  before  1 

We  returned  to  Possenhofen  just  in  time  to  witness  the 
reception  of  the  steamer  there,  as  she  gaily  passed  with 
flying  steamers,  garlands,  and  royalty,  on  board.  Very 
brilliant,  indctd,  she  looked,  with  a  bevy  of  ulegantly 
dressed  ladies  walking  about  the  deck  beneath  an  awning, 
and  with  the  young  King  and  Queen,  and  Prince  Adel- 
bert,  graciously  replying  to  the  shouts  and  wavings  of 
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caps,  hats,  and  handkerchiefs,  from  the  shore.  The  Kiag'^s 
▼eice  was  heard  to  say  something  about  ^  Xete  Hoeh . 
Stamherg  !  *  and  on  the  little  steamer  passed.   And  now 
we  m  our  boat,  steered  by  our  beautiful  pilotess,  followed 
in  the  wake  of  royalty  towards  Stamherg  and  —  dioner* 

But  it  would  be  a  weariful  history  were  I  to  describe  all 
our  first  luulc  aliempts  to  procure  refreshment  at  the 
great  inn  with  the  semi-Tyrolean  architecture.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  finding  we  might  wait  there  till  Doomsday  ap* 
parently —  though  capital  dinners  were  being  devoured 
on  all  hands — in  despair  and  hunger  we  decamped  to  a 
smaller  inn.  And  truly  now  I  began  to  be  satisfied  as  to 
the  crowds  which  would  flock  to  the  Stamherg  Festival ; 
and  more  than  satisfied  !  In  this  little  inn,  fearing  le-t  if 
we  sat  in  the  garden  far  away  from  the  kitchen  we  might 
be  forgotten,  we  took  up  our  station  in  a  room  which  was 
decorated  for  the  evening's  ball.  There  we  waited  and 
waited,  devoured  with  hunger  and  impatience,  amid  clouds 
of  tobacco-smoke,  and  bushels  of  .beer-tankards,  and  emp* 
tied  coffee-cups,  enduring  martyrdom  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
curing dinner —  sometime.  People  would  accuse  me  of 
exaggeration  were  I  to  say  how  long  we  waited ;  there- 
fore 1  will  content  myself  with  saying  ^  ages.'  The  only 
pleasant  sight  upon  which  my  eyes  rested  this  weariful 
time,  was  a  group  of  Academy  students,  who  entered  the 
smoky  room,  carrying  long  ivy-trails  in  their  hands,  and 
with  ivy  wreathed  picturesquely  round  their  broad-brimmed 
hats  and  Raphaelesqnc  c  aps.  What  a  group  of  happy 
life  and  nature-enjoying  youths  they  looked!  —  their 
young,  earnest  faces,  burnt  ^and  ruddied  by  tbe  hot  sun, 
and  their  keen  painter-eyes  sparkling  with  joy  which  in- 
tense worship  of  nature,  such  as  the  painter  alone  knows, 
had  sent  welling  up  from  their  hearts. 

As  I  sat  looking  at  this  group,  my  soul  sang  a  hymn 
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of  thanksfiriviDg  for  the  glory  which  Art  may  and  does 
80  frequently  cast  over  life.    In  holiest  colors  the 

whole  joy  of  ihe  painter's  life,  and  especially  of  the 
Art-Student's  life,  rose  up  before  me,  —  that  life  of  aspi- 
ration yet  of  humility,  the  more  blessed  through  this 
humility!  that  life  of  eager  endeavor,  of  hope,  and  of 
onward  progress  —  that  life  where  the  duty  is  to  yield  up 
Ihe  soul  to  the  love,  worship,  and  understanding  of  the 
beauty  created  by  the  Divine  Artist ;  and,  when  clothed 

in  the  ncopliytc's  rohc  uf  purity,  the  glories  of  the  holy 
temple  of  nature  are  gradually  unfolded  before  the  as- 
tounded, worshipping  eyesl  It  often  seems  to  me  that 
the  life  of  one  of  these  young  German  painters  might  he 
a  life  as  nearly  approaching  perfect  beauty  and  bliss  as 
any  humaa  life  is  permitted  to  be ;  at  all  events,  there 
are  many  elements  of  beauty  in  it.  These  painters  live 
much  less  fettered  by  conventionality  than  the  same  class 
with  us;  they  live  in  a  country  where  the  symbolism  of 
art  everywhere  surrounds  them ;  where  the  sordid  cares 
of  life  usually  press  less  heavily  upon  them,  and  where 
a  spirit  of  peculiarly  noble  aspiration  and  grandeur  in  art 
floats  through  the  land.  As  a  woman,  and  therefore  only 
seeing  this  art-life  in  the  Germans  from  a  peculiar  point 
of  view,  and  by  not  mingling  in  it  except  at  certain  beau- 
tiful, poetical  moments,  I  may  draw  a  picture  in  ray 
imagination  only  of  its  brightest,  noblest  phase ;  but  that 
phases  of  intensest  loveliness  do  adorn  it,  is  as  true  as 
that  diviuest  poetry  fills  the  world. 

But  to  return  to  a  commoner,  though  at  the  momeot  a 
very  engrossing  interest  Dish  after  dish  did  we  see 
borne  past  us  to  other  guests?,  who  doubtless  were  also 
famishing ;  but  our  dishes  never  arrived,  though  they 
were  each  time  promised  ^  immediately,^   One  old  gen- 
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tleman  especklly  excited  my  eavy,  as  I  saw  a  capital 
Toast  fowl  carried  up  to  him. 

*  Don't  envy  Mm,  Fraulcin  ! '  observed  an  acquaintance 
of  Baron  H.'s,  who  had  joined  us  whilst  we  had  been 
waitiDg  in  this  detestable  apaitmeQt;  ^  don't  envy  hhn, 
poor  soul  I  he  has  been  waitnig  ever  since  two  o^clock  ibr 
tliat  fowl,  and  it  is  now  five  !  I  have  waited  for  coffee  ever  - 
since  three  1  Be  thankful  if  your  dinner  arrires  before 
the  ball  commences ! '  And  verily  I  believe  we  might 
have  waited  until  the  ball  supper  itself,  had  not  this  benev- 
olent acquaintance  volunteered  to  rqsh  into  the  kitchen 
and  lay  violent  hands  upon  the  first  dish  he  encountered* 
Soon  after  his  return,  enter^  amid  looks  of  triumph  on  the 
part  of  our  '  friend  in  need,'  fowl,  coffee,  and  saladi!  I 
do  noty  however,  believe  it  had  been  through  physical 
force  that  we  had  obtamed  onr  dinner,  but  through  the 
influence  with  the  Kellnenns  of  his  remarkably  handsome 
iPice. 

During  all  this  waiting  we  had  lost  the  Begatta:  hot 
the  sequel  of  the  Regatta  we  did  not  lose.  Musicians 

ascended  into  the  orchestra,  which  at  first  we  supposed 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  ball,  but  this  was  simply  that  as 
the  name  of  each  successful  candidate  in  the  boat-race 
received  his  prize,  the  niusiciuus  might  trumpet  forth  his 
triumph.  A  man  with  a  white  cockade  on  his  coat  read 
aloud  the  names  of  the  successful  boatmen,  and  from  a 
crowd  of  weather-beaten  men  standing  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  room,  one  by  one,  with  bashful  mien  and 
delighted  faces,  they  approached  and  received  the  prizes 
and  decorations.  Of  course,  much  of  the  company  from 
the  garden  crowded  into  the  room  to  see  this  spectacle. 

Thankful  indeed  was  I  when  Marie  and  I,  leaving  the 
gentlemen  to  enjoy  their  cigars,  emerged  from  the  room, 
stifluig  with  its  mingled  fumes  of  tobacco  and  dinner,  mto 
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tbe  fiesh  evening  ab«  Without  all  wm  animation :  people 
were  arriving  for  ball ;  people  were  laughing,  chatting^ 
and  drinking  —  of  course  that  eternal  beer  and  coffee. 

Evening  was  sinking  calmly  over  tbe  lovely  landscape, 
and  Baron  H.,  and  hie  two  friends,  joining  ua,  we  strolled 
down  towards  the  lake.  All  looked  so  exquisitely  beau<^ 
tiful  in  the  sunset  light,  that  again  we  said,  'Suppose  we 
take  a  boat  ? '  The  mountain  peaks  glowed  with  tints  of 
rose  and  lilac,  tbe  pearly  sky  was  flecked  with  crimson 
and  brilliant  orange :  on  one  hand  rose  the  moon,  whilst 
on  the  other  the  sun  sank  behind  the  sloping  shore,  which 
was  now  tamed  to  a  dull  olive^gieen  in  the  approaching 
twilight.  Moon  and  sunset-clouds  were  reflected  in  the 
peaceful  waters;  now  one  star  came  forth  in  the  trans- 
lucent heanens,  now  another,  just  above  the  darkening 
mountains,  and  seeming  to  rest  upon  a  jagged  peak. . 
Silence  sank  dreamily  overall  things.  The  delicious  hush 
alone  was  broken  by  the  gentle  plash  of  the  oars,  and  the 
singing  of  my  companions:  they  sang  severa^l  of  Men* 
delssohn^s  Volks  Licder. 

A  fire  suddenly  bursting  forth  on  the  shore,  its  ruddy 
flame  reflected  in  the  lakers  mirror  reminded  us  of  the 
illumination,  and  we  hastened  our  return.  Doubtless  from 
the  lake  itself  would  have  been  the  niost  elFe^live  spot 
from  which  to  have  viewed  the  bonfires  and  fireworks, 
but  we  thought  of  damp,  of  fogs,  and. of  consumptions, 
and  prudently  returned  to  terra  firnia^  where,  as  we  set 
foot,  we  were  greeted  by  a  loud  chorus  of  frogs,  which 
fiur  outcroaked  the  sounds  of  merriment  proceeding  from 
tbe  little  town.  Lights  shone  forth  from  the  hotel  windows, 
telling  of  the  merry  duings^within.  Crowds  filled  the  streets, 
crowds  filled  the  garden  of  the  inn  where  we  had  dined :  the 
Pftvilion  in  the  garden,  which  contained  the  balKroom,  was 
like  a  iiuge  lantern.  We  looked  iu.   The  ball  had  not  com* 
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meuced,  but  the  supper  had ;  ladies^  not  in  ball-room 
costume,  but  without  their  bonnets,  an^  some  wearing 
flowers  in  their  hair,  and  gentlemen  who,  doubtless,  had 
smartened  themselves  up  a  little  after  the  fatigues  and 
dust  of  the  day,  were  seated  at  long  tables,  in  a  kind  of 
gallery,  in  front  of  the  balUroom.  I  had  been  curious  to 
know  tlic  class  of  people  who  remained  for  the  dnncinCT, 
and  to  see  what  a  rural  ball  of  this  description  was  like. 
And  now,  although  the  dancing  had  not  commenced,  I 
was  quite  satisfied,  and  could  picture  the  waltzes,  polkas, 
and  cotillons,  which  would  be  danced  in  the  still  empty 
ball-room,  of  which  we  caught  a  glimpse  through  the 
open  door,  all  gay  with  its  blue,  scarlet,  and  white  festoons 
of  drapery,  supported  by  gilt  anchors. 

Beport  of  couuou  told  that  the  fireworks  were  about  to 
commence, — and  people  hastened  out  into  the  meadows 
towards  the  lake.  Uprose  a  rocket  like  a  long  fiery  ser- 
pent, and  fell  into  a  shower  of  lilac  stars  over  the  water. 
Another,  and  another,  rose !  Then  suddenfy  the  monastic 
looking  Town-hall,  standing  upon  its  hill,  gleamed  out 
magically  through  the  soft  gloom  of  the  May  night,  illu- 
mined with  a  warm  rose  color,  now  with  a  pale  yellow 
green,  as  though  it  were  built  of  tinted  light.  And  the 
little  chuveh  across  the  lake,  crowning  the  hill  above  ' 
Lione,  gleamed  forth  a  pale  spectral  sea-green,  as  if  re- 
plying to  the  Starnberg  signal.  And  villas,  churches,  and 
villages  exchanged  their  spectral  greetings  across  the 
lake,  whose  placid  tnirror  ever  reflcctfM]  them.  From  ihe 
shores  shot  up,  in  rapid  succession,  long,  red  tongues  of 
flame, like  wild  sacrificial  fires  burning  upon  pagan  altars: 
the  flames  rising  steadily  on  the  unruffled  waters,  whilst 
smoke  curled  in  white  volumes  ruddily  illumined  by  the 
fires.  Above  all  shone  the  quiet  broad  moon,  smiling 
down  through  the  May  night/and  lefiectbg  her  calm  face 
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in  a  rivulet  which  murmured  through  the  meadows.  The 
mooDlight  gleamed  like  frosted  silver  upon  the  ripple  of 
the  streamlet  and  upon  the  long  grass  which,  in  places, 
grew  in  the  stream,  and  was  carried  along  by  it,  just  • 
covered  with  the  waters.  All  else  was  a  transparent, 
murmuring  gloom :  whilst,  with  the  most  marvellous  deli* 
cacy,  sharp,  black  shadows  were  cast  acrof^s  the  frosted 
silver  from  the  sprhys  of  foliage  and  long  grasses  growing 
upon  the  bank.  This  little  bit  of  Nature^s  illumination 
was  the  most  magical  and  beautiful  of  all  the  illumina* 
tions  of  this  lovely  May  Festival. 

In  the  midst  of  these  illuminations,  divine  and  human, 
the  steamer,  hung  with  lamps  and  garlands,  was  once 
more  to  sail  forth  upon  the  lake.  But  this  we  did  not  stay 
to  witness,  for  now  we  mounted  into  our  omnibus,  very 
happy  but  very  weary,  and  jolted  back  to  Munich ;  the 
moon  shining  down  among  the  old  pine  trees  in  the  Royal 
Park,  and  showing  us,  not  only  the  trees  and  the  long  pro- 
cession  of  royal  carriages,  with  six  horses  each  and  pos* 
tilions  and  fiery-lamps  rushing  past  us,  but  groups  also 
of  deer  feeding  quietly  by  the  road-side.  At  one  spot  I 
saw  a  milk-white  doe  —  the  ghost  of  a  doe  it  might  have 
been  —  and  as  she  heard  the  noise  of  wheels  she  fled, 
like  a  spirit,  into  the  dark  glades  of  the  wood.  About 
two  in  the  morning  we  found  ourselves  returning  to  our 
homes  through  the  deserted  moonlit  streets  of  Munich,  the 
houses  in  the  Dult  Platz  looking  as  if  built  out  of  a  gigan- 
tic box  of  Dutch  toys,  with  their  closed,  sleeping  windows, 
and  their  stiff  rows  of  clipped  acacia-trees  rising  up  before 
them. 
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FUNERAL  OF  THE  DUCUESS  OF  L£UCHT£NB£EG.  TBB 

SENDLING  BATTLE  AND  OLD  MUNICH. 

May  ISth.  —  That  poor  old  Duchess,  who  looked  so 
magnificent  at  the  Landwehr  Ball  in  her  satin  and  jewels, 
with  her  hat  sparkling  with  diamonds  and  her  cheeks 
brilliant  with  rougc^  and  whom  this  spring  I  have  constant- 
ly seen  driving  out  of  her  handsome  palace  in  her  hand- 
some  coach,  is  dead  I  She  died  after  a  very  short  illness. 
Every  one  is  relating  beautiful  things  about  her.  She 
was  King  Ludwig^s  sister,  and  widow  of  Eugene  Beau- 
hamais,  and  was  related  to  a  number  of  crowned  heads 
and  grandees  ;  and  was  the  possessor  of  the  celebrated 
Leuciitenberg  collection  of  paintings. 

To-day  the  poor  old  corpse,  as  it  lay  in  state,  has  been 
visited  by  all  Munich  —  by  all  the  hourgeaiste  at  least 
I  observed  a  crowd  before  the  gates  of  the  Leuchtenberg 
Palace,  and  stopped  to  see  what  was  going  on.  Presently 
the  hugo  gates  opened,  the  crowd  made  a  rush,  and  half 
of  the  people  were  received  within  the  gateway.  I  found 
myself  in  the  foremost  rank  of  tlie  remaining  half  of  the 
crowd,  and  closely  pressed  up  against  the  re-closed  gates. 
There  we  waited  a  full  h<)ur,  and  the  crowd  was  a  detest* 
able  crowd.  There  did  not  seem  a  particle  of  awe  or 
reverence  for  the  spectacle  they  were  about  to  witiicss. 
I  stood  squeezed  up  agamst  the  bronze  gates,  fearfully 
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expecting  to  be  precipitated  head  foremost  by  the  crowd 

behind,  whenever  the  gates  should  open,  or  to  be 
crushed,  whilst  waiting,  against  the  embossed  ornaments 
upon  the  gates.  Luckily,  howeyer,  no  such  accident 
occurred. 

But  if  the  crowd  had  behaved  in  an  irreverent  manner 
outside  the  house  of  death,  within  they  behaved  even 
worse ;  rushing  up-stairs,  laughing,  and  making  a  terrible 
hubbub.  I  was  well  pleased  that  gendarmes,  and  solemn 
servants,  at  the  head  of  the  staircase,  stood  ready  to 
rebuke  them.  Passing  ^through  one  or  two  rooms  where 
furniture  stood  about  in  desolate  disorder,  the  crowd 
crushed  into  a  small  room  hung  with  black  cloth  and 
escutcheons,  and  lighted  brilliantly  with  numerous  waxen 
tapers.  In  the  centre  of  the  room,  upon  a  high  couch 
draped  with  black,  decorated  with  blooming  flowers,  and 
surrounded  with  tapers  burning  in  tall  golden  candlesticks, 
reclined  the  corpse ;  it  was  arrayed  in  black  velvet.  The 
pale  brow  was  crowned  with  a  tiara,  from  which  fell,  half 
concealing  the  figure,  a  long  veil  of  white  lace.  There 
was  rouge  no  longer  upon  the  white  cheeks.  You  were 
more  than  ever  struck  with  the  commanding  profile,  and 
peculiarly  arched  eye-brows.  Thqre  was  something  very 
solemn  and  atTecting  in  the  face. 

Bound  the  room  knelt  her  court-ladies,  shrouded  in  long 
black  veils,  and  several  gentlemen  in  brilliant  uniforms. 
On  one  side  of  the  room  rose  a  small  altar,  where,  al 
certain  periods  of  the  day,  mass  was  celebrated.  To* 
morrow  is  to  be  the  funeral. 

The  Duchess  is  said  to  have  been  singularly  beaulifLil  in 
her  youth,  it  was  related  to  me  by  Fraulcin  Sanchen, 
that  when  in  Italy,  the  peasants  fell  down  and  prayed 
before  her,  believing  her  to  be  the  ^Madonna.'  This 
seems  to  bo  a  popular  legend  here. 
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May  19<A.  —  At  four  o'clock  this,  afternoon  the  grand 

funeral  took  place.  I  went  to  a.  house  in  the  Theatine 
Strasse  to  witne^  the  procession.  Ah-eady  at  two  o'clock, 
whilst  I  was  at  the  studio,  I  heard  the  tolling  of  the 
Church  bells.  But  funeral  bells  toll  here  m  a  much  less 
mouraful  way  tliaa  the  English  Passing-hell,  As  I  crossed 
the  OdeoQ  Platz,  at  one  corner  of  which  the  Leuchten- 
berg  Palace  is  situated,  I  noticed  a  number  of  soldieis 
in  their  blue  and  white  uuiforius,  drawn  up  before  the 
palace.  Close  to  the  doors  of  the  Theatine  Church  stood 
a  knot  of  priests,  with  a  tall  crimson  banner  leaning 
against  the  wall.  Soldiers  were  drawn  up  on  either  side 
of  the  Tiieaiiae  Strasse. 

The  house  fcom  which  I  viewed  the  spectacle  is  opposite 
to  the  abode  of  the  Russian  Ambassador.  The  Theatine 
Strasse  is  one  of  the  old  streets,  and  full  of  picturesque 
detaily  which  considerably  enhanced  the  efiect  of  the 
procession  as  it  .  approached.  Of  course  the  street  was 
thronged  with  people  standing  in  thick  rows  behind  the 
soldiers  who  lined  the  causeways.  Of  course,  too,  all  the 
windows  were  crowded.  Opposite  to  us  at  a  window  in 
the  principal  etagt  of  the  Ambassador's  house  was  a  knot 
of  ladies  in  black.  There  at  a  window  close  bv  was  the 
picturesque  hea,d  of  a  priest  of  the  Greek  Church  to  he 
seen. 

A  long  train  of  servants  belonging  to  the  nobility  headed 

the  funeral  procession.  They  bore  burning  torches -with 
them ;  their  liveries  were  of  all  descriptions  and  colon. 
One  man  was  especially  remarkable  from  wearing  a  gor- 
geous Hungarian  costume  of  scarlet  and  light  blue  trim- 
med with  silver  lace ;  he  wore  a  high  cap  which  had  & 
deal  of  scarlet  about  it,  and  a  tall  stiff  feather.  He  was 
an  unusually  tall  man,  and  this  cap  made  him  look 
gigantic.   These  were  the  servants  of  King  Max  and  of  ^ 
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the  other  royal  end  ducal  households.  The  dead  Duch- 
esses servants,  all  wearing  crape  upon  their  arms  and 

streaming  from  their  cocked  hats.  The  smoke  rising 
from  their  torches  hung  in  the  air  above  the  procession 
like  a  funereal  veil. 

Next  came  the  different  Brotherhoods  attached  to  the 
churches,  and  who  always  give  great  picturesqueness  to 
the  processions  here :  the  old  men  bare-headed»  and  mo* 
notonously  chanting  as  they  followed  the  banners  and 
crucifixes,  which  were  borne  by  men  and  boys  wearing 
white  linen  and  the  colors  of  their  banner  and  crucifix 
canopy.  Scarlet,  blue,  amber,  violet,  green,  and  russet, 
made  the  street  most  brilliant  in  coloring.  All  was  gay  to 
the  eye,  but  mouralul  to  the  ear  from  the  monotonous 
murmur  of  the  old  men^s  voices.  Next  followed  in  equal 
number,  trains  of  priests  in  black  and  white,  many  of 
them  singing,  and  somo  preceded  by  a  crucifix.  There 
was  the  small  band  of  Jb'ranciscaa  riars,  wearing  linen 
robes  above  their  brown  frocks,  the  picturesque  cowls 
^hanging  over  the  white  linen.  There  were  the  priests  of 
the  Hof-Kapelle,  with  broad  violet  ribbons  suspending  a 
small  golden  cross  around  ■  the  neck.  And  there  were 
priests  in  violet  and  scarlet  precadling  the  Archbishop,  who 
advanced  slowly  along,  a  mass  of  gold  ernbroidory,  —  his 
golden  robes  supported  on  either  hand  by  golden-robed 
priests :  he  bore  a  rich  silver  crosier  in  his  hand,  and  upon 
his  head  a  rich  white  mitre. 

And  now  came  on  the  hearse,  surrounded  by  the  court- 
pages,  in  blue  and  white.  The  coffin  lay  upon  a  throne 
covered  with  a  black  velvet  pall,  emblazoned  with  the 
Leuchtcnberg  arms.  A  blcick  canopy  shaded  the  cofTin  ; 
decorations  and  diamond  stars  glittered  at  the  foot  of  the 
coffin.  Lions  veiled  with  crape  appeared  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  as  if  guarding  the  royal  dead. 
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The  funeral  car  was  driven  by  the  deceased  Duchesses 

old  coachman,  and  drawn  by  six  of  her  beautiful  horsea 
caparisoned  in  trappings  of  black  and  gold. 

The  hearse  was  folknved  by  the  Royal  Princes  and  the 
principal  Bavarian  nobility,  all  walking ;  by  the  members 
of  the  various  royal  houseliolds  here,  by  aaibassadors  from 
foreign  courts,  by  the  chief  othcers  of  the  Bavarian  army, 
by  the  Professors  of  the  University  wearing  their  rich 
colored  robes,  and  by  the  Magistracy.  The  Militia  termi- 
nated the  procession.  Trumpets  brayed  forth,  and  the 
dull  aound  of  muffled  drums  was  heard  as  the  train  passed 
along ;  the  soldiers  presenting  arms  as  the  hearse  rolled 
by.  And  thus  iho  body  of  the  widow  of  Eugene  Beau- 
hamais  was  conveyed  to  the  Church  of  St.  Michael,  to 
repose  beside  the  ashes  of  her  husband. 

Rain  began  to  fall,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  the  pro 
cession,    it  returned  straggling  and  drenched  through  the 
wet  streets;  the  military  band% breaking  forth  into  jc^ns 
music. 

Mr.  von  D.  told  me  last  evening  the  history  belongmg 
to  the  huge  grave  in  the  Sendling  Church-yard,  which, 
tu^cihcr  with  the  frescoed  battle-piece  upon  the  w  alls  of 
the  little  church,  and  the  small  monument  erected  upon 
the  mound  by  a  certain  Philip  v.  Zwackh  ^in  memory 
of  the  slain,*  has  long  interested  my  imagination  by  its 
mournful  poutry. 

It  was  in  the  year  1705,  the  year  after  the  great  battle 
of  Blenheim,  when  Europe  was  devouring  her  very  heart 
in  contests  about  the  '  Spanish  Succession,'  that  the  Bava- 
rian peasantry  rose  en  masse.  They  were  smarting  under 
the  bitter  vengeance  of  the  Austrian  government,  who 
visited  the  sins  of  the  princes  upon  the  people ;  they  were 
ground  to  the  very  dust  by  imposts  and  cruelty,  and  had 
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already  in  public  assembly  addressed  the  diet  of  Begens- 

burg,  declaring  that '  necessity  forced  them  to  arms.' 

Two  students,  Plinganser  and  Meudl,  placed  them* 
selves  at  the  bead  of  th^  peasant  insui^ents,  and  were 
eveiywhere  victorious.  Various  of  the  nobility  joined 
them ;  but  this  in  the  end  only  led  to  the  betrayal  of  the 
peasants.  On  they  marched  victoriously  towards  Munich, 
whither  the  Imperial  General  Kreichbaum  had  been  dis* 
patched  with  reinforcements. 

The  Vorstadt-Au  was  already  in  full  insurrection.  The 
giant  mountaineer,  the  Smith^Baltes  or  Sibaldus  of  Kochel, 
'  with  his  two  sons,  led  on  the  excited  people  with  the  cry  of 
*  Save  the  chihlren  ! '  a  rumor  being  afloat  that  the  young 
Bavarian  princes  were  to  be  carried  out  of  the  land.  One 
of  the  city  gates  was  forced,  Sibaldus  with  his  ^Margen^ 
stem'*  slaying  an  Austrian  sentinel;  and  a  bloody  and 
fierce  conflict  ensued. 

The  peasants,  relying  upon  aid  from  the  nobles  within 
the  city  who  had  joined  their  side,  fought  long  and  bravely, 
l)ut  no  succor  reached  tli<  ir  little  baud  :  fighting  on  foot, 
and  between  the  fire  of  the  Austrians  from  the  city  and  of 
General  Kreichbaum  in  their  rear,  they  fled  towards  the 
village  of  Sendling,  where,  rallying  round  the  little  church, 
these  peasants  fought  like  lions ;  old  Sibaldus  and  his  sons 
falling  among  the  slain.  It  is  said  that  five  hundred  per* 
ished.  The  wounded  were  carried  back  to  Munich,  and 
exposed  in  the  streets  during  the  rigor  of  the  Christmas 
night.    Tlie  battle  was  fought  upon  Christmas  Day. 

Misery  fell,  of  course,  with  only  tenfold  bitterness  upon 
the  peasantry ;  beheadings,  drawings  and  quarterings, 
mutilations,  grievous  fines  and  imprisonments,  being  the 
sole  wages  received  by  the  survivors  of  the  conflict. 

Historians  tell  us  that  *  the  rmgleaders  were  beheaded  i* 
but  the  popular  voice  relates  a  terrainatiuu  tu  riiiit^miber's 
21 
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history  which  rings  in  one's  lieait  like  a  lovely  ballad  of 

Uhlan  d. 

Long  years  afler  this  battle  fought  upon  the  Ghristmas 
Day  around  the  chureh,  the  Bavarian  Elector  was  hunti^ 
in  a  wood  at  some  distance  from  MLiiiich :  he  encountered 
an  old  beggar  on  his  path,  —  an  old  man  clothed  in  rags, 
and  having  lost  an  arm  and  leg. 

*  Who  are  you,  my  poor  man  ?  *  demanded  the  Elector; 
'  and  where  did  yqu  lose  your  arm  and  leg  ? ' 

*I  am  Plinganser!'  proudly  replied  the  old  beggar; 
*and  I  lost  my  arm  and  leg,  fighting  for  Bavaria  against 
Austria ! ' 

Down  from  his  horse  alighted  the  Elector,  took  the 
heggar  by  his  one  remaining  hand,  mounted  him  upon  his 
horse,  and  hare-heacled  walked  beside  him ;  and  thus  with 
music  triumphantly  sounding  before  them,  he  conducted 
the  brave  old  man  back  to  Munich.  Through  the  city- 
gate  he  led  him  where  the  coniUct  had  raged  so  fieicely, 
and  on  towards  the  old  Palace,  where  the  E  Ice  tress  and 
her  ladies  were  summoned  forth  to  receive  tiie  old  man. 
The  bells  rang  out  fVom  all  the  churches;  the  cannon, 
boomed  ^  the  beggar  was  led  into  the  Palace ;  the  Elector 
himself  took  off  his  rags,  clothed  him  in  fine  linen, 
washed  his  feet,  combed  his  hair,  and  seated  him  at  his 
right  hand. 

And  not  alone,  says  the  voice  of  the  people,  was  this 
the  honor  of  a  day,  but  as  long  as  the  hero  lived  he 
dwelt  in  the  palace  as  a  beloved  and  cherished  brother  of 
the  Elector. 

Mr.  von  D.  says,  that  some  years  ago  a  Munich  poet 
wrote  a  drama  upon  this  incident,  and  that  his  play  had  an 
astoundmg  success.   It  was  acted  fifteen  nights  running, 

the  audience  coming  to  the  theatre  iu  Tyrolean  costume, 
and  bursting  forth  into  long  shouts  of  applause  at  each 
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expresmon  of  lUierty,  and  contempt  of  Austria.  So  great 
was  the  excitement,  that  the  Austrian  government  remon- 
•tiatecl,  and  af\er  fifteen  nights^  success  the  play  was 
BOt  only  withdfawn  from  the  stage,  but  all  copies  of  it 

destroy  cmJ. 

To  withdraw  the  memory  of  the  Sedlinger  Battle  from 
die  hearts  of  the  people  would  be  no  such  easy  task ;  it  is 
their  ThermopylcB.  Not  alone  do  peasants  from  the  moun- 

tains  visit  the  grave  of  SibalUus  [uid  his  followers,  repeat 
prayers  befcnre  it,  sprinkle  it  with  holy  water,  and  then 
with  awe-struck  looks  regard  the  &esco;  but  Philip  Ton 
Zwackh  instituted  a  mass  for  the  souls  of  the  slain,  and 
each  autumn  a  pilgrimage  visits  it  from  the  Au  suburb^ 
*  to  pray  for  the  souls  so  suddenly  departed  from  among 
ttem.'  And  the  Guild  of  Carpenters  pilgrimage  each 
summer  to  the  far-famed  ^  Maria  Eich/  there  to  pray  for 
thescpatrlot  souls. 

I  was  told  another  little  mcident,  which,  although  of  an 
entirely  diircrcnt  character,  has  also  a  touch  of  ballad 
romance  in  it.  It  related  to  a  certain  old  Electress, 
who,  all  her  Hfelong,  had  been  selluig  her  soul  for  gold, 
and  strange  rumors  of  whom  yet  cling  around  the  Maxburg 
and  the  old  Residenz.  Returning  from  Austria  in  a  heavy 
ooachj^  attended  by  her  gentlewoman,  and  bringing  back 
money  in  an  iron  chest,  —  her  revenue,  as  an  Austrian 
Princess,  which  she  had  been  to  fetch, — the  coach  was 
upset,  and  she  crushed  to  death  beneath  tiie  iron-chest 
ocmtaintng  her  treasure. 

I  have  been  seeking  in  vain  for  some  work  on  Munich 
which  siiall  quench  my  tiiirst  after  the  old  histories  and 
legends  haunting  the  older  pprtions  of  the  city.  A  little 
book,  the  '  M&nehener  Hunderi  und  Eins,'*  (A  Hundred 
and  One  Things  about  Munich,)  is,  as  yet,  the  nearest 
approach  to  what  1  require ;  but,  being  bare  of  detail,  it 
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does  little  more  than  stzengtfaen  my  craving  after  these  old 
memories. 

Still  I  have  discovered  that  an  effigy  of  a  *  Wurm,  a 
diagoD-like  serpent  to  be  seen  upon  the  comer  house  of  ^ 

the  Wein-Strasse,  as  you  ent^  the  Schrannen-Platz,  is 
placed  there  in  memory  of  a  certain  Wurm  which  dwelt, 
in  old  times,  near  Munich  —  perhaps  upon  the  shoies  of 
the  Wumi'See,  This  Wurm^  flying  over  Munich)  is 
said  to  have  caused,  by  its  venomous  breath,  the  earliest 
of  the  great  plagues  which  have  at  various  epochs  ravaged 
the  city.  The  author  of  the  ^  Hundert  md  Eins  ^  aven 
that  the  legend  told  to  his  childish  ears  was,  that  upon  ihe 
Schranuen  Piatz  Ms  terrible  Wurm  alighted^  and  was 
akot  dead  by  one  of  the  cannon  planted  there* 

I  have  also  discovered  that  one  of  the  tall  red  toweis  of 
the  Frauen  Kirche,  wiiich,  with  their  dome-like  tcrmina- 
tion^  give  a  character  so  peculiar  to  distant  Munich,  is 
hamted ;  and  that  from  the  other  a  love-lorn  damsel  flung 
herself  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  I  I  read  also  of 
terrible  persecutions  of  the  Jews,  of  old  customs,  of 
which  the  Metzger  Sprung  and  the  Schafier  Tanz  are 
remnants ;  of  gateways  and  Towers,  similar  to  the  JFirf* 
ken  Tiiunii  —  one  of  which  was  the  Torture-Tower— 
having  been  destroyed  within  the  memory  of  man.  I 
read  of  the  Emperor  Ludwig  the  Bavanan^s  Munich, 
traces  of  which  may  still  be  discovered  by  earaeat 
seekers ;  of  Munich  of  the  Middle  Ages  I  read ;  of 
Munich  in  the  desolation  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  wbea 
Gustavus  Adolphus  pronounced  her  'the  golden  saddle 
upon  the  lean  horse  ; '  and  of  Munich  in  the  age  of  Piincc 
Eugene.  But  diving  down  into  the  oldest  portions  of  the 
town,  where  frescoes,  bleached  by  the  sun,  winds,  and 
rains  of  centuries,  are  fading  on  the  walls  —  where  heavy 
browed  archways  reveal  mouldering  stairs  leading  up  iato 
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the  tall  many-storied  houses  —  ^s  here  the  walls,  and  tall 
Toofiand  desolate  toweis,  aie,black  with  age— and  where, 
beneath  low  arches,  rush  dismal)  rapid  streams ;  of  all 
^  these  I  find  no  detailed  chronicle.  And  when,  as  tke 
other  day,  visiting  the  Mint,  I  found  myself  standing 
within  the  old  court-yard,  encircled  with  a  double  gallery 
of  noble  rounded  arches,  and  askin<T  its  history  and  pur- 
port, was  told  '  here  were  iield  the  Ducal  tournaments  in 
old  times,' — then  do* I  feel  the  spirit  of  ah  antiquarian 
awake  within  me,  and  an  unappeasable  longing  after  old 
memories  and  traditions  seize  my  imagination. 

As  I  have  already  observed.  Old  and  New  Munich  are 
firaught  with  an  entirely  separate  poetry,  and  present 
totally  dificreiit  a^^pects.  Thp  clKimcter  of  the  people  in 
the  streets  is  ditierent — the  gaily  attired  peasants  throng* 
ing  the  quaint  ^oTd  streets,  market-places^  and  covered 
passffges;  and  their  primitive  wagons,  and  the  heavy 
brewers'  drays  ri^nihling  and  jolting  along  the  uneven 
pavements;  whilst,  in  the  newer  city,  elegantly  attired 
ladies  and  gentlemen  aristobratically  saunter  about,  or  roll 
along  in  their  carriages,  with  every  now  and  then  a  royal 
carriage  dashing  past. 

But  different  in  aspect  as  are  these  two  portions  of 
Munich  at  the  first  view,  upon  nearer  investigation  one 
proves  but  to  be  a  modern  development  of  the  other,  as 
King  Ludwig  is  only  a  fuller  development  of  the  artistic 
germ  which  is  implanted  in  his  raceJ 

This  new  Munich  proceeding  from  the  brain  of  the 
artist-souled  king,  who,  as  it  has  justly  been  observed, 
*'  cotild  abandon  his  crown,  but  could  not  abandon  his  art,^ 
with  its  Glyptothek,  its  Old  and  New  Pinakothek,  its 
Kunst  Ausstcllung,  its  Sieges-Thor,  its  Fcldherren  Halle, 
its  Basilica,  its  Hof-Kapelle,  its  Au-Church,  its  Rhumes 
Halle^  and  Bavaria  with  its  two  splendid  new  wings  to  the 
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old  Palace,  with  its  noble  Ludwig  Strasse,  containing  the 
Boyal  Library^  Bimd  I&stitutiont  Damen  Stilft,  Uiii:?eiBitf 
Jesuits*  College,  and  Ludwtg^s  Ghuxch ;  this  New  Municb, 
I  repeat,  enriched  with  innumerable  great  works  in  fres- 
co—historic,  poetic,  religious  — of  Cornelius,  Kaulbach, 
Sefanorr,  and  Hess,  with  hs  statues  of  Schwanthaler,  Thor* 
waldsen,  and  Ranch,  with  each  important  event  in  the 
Bavarian  annals  chronicled  in  {jaiiiting,  sculpture,  or  archi« 
tectuie,  is  indeed  a  wonderful  little  city,  and  unique  in  these 
modern  days.  And  when  we  reflect  that  King  Ludwig  hu 

called  around  him  such  men  as  Von  Klenze,  Gartner,  and 
Ziebland  as  architects ;  Cornelius,  Schnorr,  Kaulbach,  and 
Hess  as  painters,  to  create  and  adorn  this  oty,  giving  them 
glorious  scope  in  which  to  develope  their  various  genius, 
and  has  in  every  possible  way  fostered  and  encouraged  art 
in  all  its  branches,  —  has  founded  the  Glass  and  Porcelain 
painting  establishments,  and  the  Bronze  Foundry,  and  has 
led  to  the  revival  and  perfection  of  fresco  and  encaustic 
painting,  and  to  the  discovery  of  Sterrio-chromie,  — one  is 
inclined  to  regard  him  as  the  sole  art«monarch  of  his  raoe» 

Looking,  however,  hack  into  the  history  of  the  old 
city,  —  first  we  have  the  Emperor,  Ludwig  the  Bavarian, 
as  the  beauti£er  of  Munich,— the  Emperor  whose  trium* 
phal  entrance  into  Munich  after  the  Batde  of  Muhldoif, 
King  Ludwig,  with  reverence,  has  had  chronicled  in  fresco 
upon  the  Isar  Gate,  by  which  he  is  said  to  have  entered 
the  city, — the  gate  itself  being  built,  by  King  Ludwig's 
command,  in  exact  imitation  of  the  one  dating  from  the 
Emperor's  time. 

Then  we  have  Duke  Sigismund,  the  builder  in  the 
fifteenth  century  of  the  Frauen  Kirche,  and  the  difiuaer, 
through  this  and  other  works,  of  a  strong  artistic  spirit 
and  activity  among  the  people ;  Albert  V.,  a  centuiy  later, 
assembled  around  him  men  of  learning  as  his  counsellors 
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of  State,  and  summoning  painters,  sculptors,  arcliitccts, 
and  musicians  to  his  court,  for  the  adornment  of  his 
capital  and  the  delectation  of  his  private^  life.  Among 
these  foreign  artists  came  Orlando  di  Lasso,  whose  statue 
King  Ludwig  has  had  erected,  together  with  that  of  Gluck, 
bom  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  in  front  of  the  Odeon,  and  who, 
in  Albert^s  time,  filled  the  churches  of  Munich  with  sweet 
music.  And  there  is  the  Elector  Maximilian,  spite  of  the 
horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  building  the  old 
Besedenz,  one  of  the  architectural  marvels  of  his  century. 
And  all  working  earnestly  in  the  durection  of  art, — blinded 
at  times,  it  is  true,  by  the  grossness  of  the  age  in  which 
they  lived,  but  working  earnestly  according  to  their  lights ! 

It  IS  a  pleasant  thought,  this  Mistie  link  between  the 
Old  and  New  Cities  of  Munich,  —  between  King  Ludwig 
and  his  predecessors. 


Here  occurs  a  break  in  the  diary  of  a  few  months, 
occasioned  by  a  visit  to  England. 
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CHAPTER  XXDL 

BETintH  TO  MUNtCH. 

* 

Novemher^  1851. — I  am  again  here.  Of  our  jouiiicy 
I  will  not  speak,  until  we  reached  Heidelberg.  It  was 
about  one  oVlock  in  the  day.  The  sun  shone  brightly^ 
and  cast  lovely  passing  shadows  across  the  beautiful 
chain  of  hills,  as  we  rushed  across  the  plain  by  rail- 
way from  Manhetm.  And  now  we.  were  rattling  from 
the  station  in  an  omnibus,  between  the  rows  of  trees 
skirting  the  Botanic  Garden.  How  beautiful  did  all  look 
beneath  the  autumn  sun,  and  gay  with  autumn  tints! 
' Isabel}  look!'  exclaimed  I  to  my  present  companion, 
who  was  now  in  Germany  for  the  first  time;  *do  you 
see  that  blue  roof  of  a  summer-house  up  in  the  vine- 
yard? There,  below  it,  is  our  old  house  with  the  bright 
green  roof!  Tsabel,  this  is  the  old  Manheim  Gate!  Is 
not  this  street  old-fashioned,  and  is  not  the  whole  town 
old-fashioned.'*  Do  you  see  that  odd  cart  and  those 
lean  horses,  with  their  bells  and  pointed  collars?  And 
do  you  see  those  young  men  ?  those  are  students !  * 

And  now  we  are  at  the  Badenischen  Hof,  where  we 
only  stop  t9  see  our  rooms,  and  then  hurry  out  to  look 
about  us.  It  was  the  time  of  the  October  Fair  ;  and 
in  the  Parade  Platz  was  llie  Dutch  woman  in  lier  pic- 
turesque costume,  and  with  her  pretty  doll-like  face, 
baking  and  selling  '  WafieUu'   All  was  just  as  of  old, 
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and  we  walked  through  it,  for  Isabel  to  have  a  peep 
at  a  Grerman  Fair,  aad  then  on  to  the  Castle,  1  leave 
you  to  imagine  the  heauty  of  the  scene  from  the  Castle 
terrace,  where  we  watched  the  sunset.  The  town  and 
plain,  and  winding  river,  and  distant  Haardt  mountains 
half  veiled  hy  violet  haze ;  the  castle  rising  from  amid 
the  gorgeous  Liutumn  tints  of  coral  and  gold  which 
sobered  the  red  tone  of  the  castle  into  a  warm  grey, 
and  telling  dark  against  the  sunset  sky,  which  was 
crimson  and  amher  and  lemon  color  gradating  into  pale 
azure,  and  flecked  with  sombre  clouds  of  dusky  grey 
and  dove<*color.  I  never  saw  the  castle  look  more  mag- 
nificeht;  and  all  was  solemn  and  gorgeous,  and  full  of 
a  mournful  poulry. 

As  we  returned  through  the  town,  Isabel  had  a  peep 
through  a  window  into  a  students'  iCnetp,  where  we  saw 
them  all  jollily  drinking  and  playing  at  cards,  with 
statuettes  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  other  poets,  aiiaiiged 
round  the  room.  It  was  a  capital  bit  of  German  student* 
lifel 

We  were  advised  the  next  morni'i^^  not  to  go  up  the 
Neckar  in  thQ  little  steamer ;  but  I  was  obstinate,  and  we 
went.  It  was  a  dull  morning,  and  the  silence,  the  gloom, 
the  moumfulness  of  the  day,  harmonized  wonderfully 
with  the  scenery.  Those  round,  swelling  hills,  crowned 
with  their  ibrests,  now  gorgeous  with  autumn  coloring,  — 
that  swollen  river  up  which  we  slowly  progressed, — the 
absence  of  all  human  and  animal  life  on  the  banks,  —  had  ^ 
a  solemn  influence  upon  the  mind.  I  could  have  believed 
that  our  spirits  had  flown  back  into  long  past  ages,  and 
that  this  was  the  day  on  which  Siegfried  was  stabbed 
whilst  hunting  amid  these  hills ;  that  his  sad,  beautiful 
corpse  yet  lay  beneath  some  of  the  old  oaks  with  crimson 
and  yellow  leaves  falling  upon  it,  or  was  borne  mourn* 
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fully  by  his  friends  home  through  these  solitudes  upon  its 
bier  of  blanches,  and  that  the  trees,  and  the  sky,  and  the 
rivers  —  all  nature  mourned  over  tbe  hero*  Never  was  a 
day  a  greater  contrast  than  this  to  my  last  sail  up  the 
Neckar  :  then  all  nature  was  full  of  fresh  life  :  the  trees 
clothed  in  their  earliest  leaves,  tbe  most  luxuriant  floveis 
and  foliage  dipping  tbeir  beautiful  sprays  and  festoons 
into  the  clear  green  waters,  birds  singing,  the  sun  shower- 
ing down  his  beneficent  beams  upoa  the  forest  and  the 
hills  and  litde  towns  and  hamlets,  and  upon  the  pleasant 
groups  of  peasants  busy  upon  the  river  banks :  but  my  own 
soul  was  sick  with  an  unspeakable  anguish.  This  time  all 
nature  seemed  to  mourn,  all  human  life  to  have  vanished 
from  tbe  shores ;  and  yet  within  me  I  had  an  assurance 
of  happiness,  such  a  delicious  peace,  that  the  very  mourn- 
fulness  was  a  sort  of  solemn  repostj  to  rae. 

Isabel  was  much  delighted.  But  the  day  was  a  long 
and  fatiguing  one ;  when  it  grew  dark  we  retired  to  our 
little  cabin,  but  though  we  had  it  all  to  ourselves,  we  were 
anything  but  comfortable.  We  were  heartily  glad,  afiei 
fourteen  hours  on  the  Neckar,  to  find  ourselves  in  a 

tolcrabk]  inn  at  Ileilbronn. 

But  poor  Isabel  was  really  ill  when  we  arrived.  Who 
does  not  know  how  the  change  of  scene,  and  the  diet,  and 
the  excitement  of  everything,  and  the  smells  and  thi 
dirt,  and  the  hurry  of  travelling,  always  affect  one  on  &aA 
going  abroad  ?  She  has  not  even  yet  recovered  her  taste, 
and  says  she  feels  all  taste,  all  body,  till  she  hates  hevsdd 
She  wishes  she  had  no  sense  of  saiell  or  taale.  l^ut  the 
quiet  of  our  rooms,  a  dinner  which  an  English  acquaint* 
ance  cooked  yesterday,  some  wholesome  bread  from  our 
old  baker  here,  and  a  cup  of  real  English  tea,  have  done 
her  good.  For  myself  I  was  very  hungry  ail  the  way, 
and  ate  and  drank  to  Jsabers  astonishment. 
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From  Hcilbronn  we  started  at  six  in  the  morning  by 
milway  for  Siissen,  where  we  arrived  by  nine  o'clock.  I 
aaw  a  SteU*wagen  waiting  for  passengers  to  Nordlingen, 
and  of  course  supposed  it  to  be  the  same  by  which  I  had 
80  rapidly  travelled  in  the  spring  from  Nordlingen  to 
Stissen.   Our  luggage  was  immediately  piled  on  the  top, 

and  in  we  mounted. 

'  Isabel,  dear>  put  that  shawl  round  your  feet ;  let  us 
arrange  ourselvei  comfortably,'  said  L 

*It  is  not  of  much  consequence,  as  we  shall  get  out 
again  ia  a  few  ininiites,'  returned  Isabel. 

*  In  a  few  hours  you  mean,'  said  I. 

*  Hours  P  exclaimed  Isabel,  who  had  felt  unwell  all 

morning. 

'  Yes,  for  six  hours,  poor  Isabel,'  said  I,  full  of  com- 
passion ;  and  added,  addressing  a  fellow*passenger,  '  Not 
more  than  six  ?  '  ' 

*  Twelve  at  least/  was  the  reply. 

Imagine  our  looks  of  horror.  Yes,  and  so  it  was.  The 
omnibus,  now  that  the  Great  Exhibition  was  over,  had 
returned  to  its  old  slow  ways.  It  crawled  up  hill  and 
down ;  no  longer  were  horses  waiting  ready  harnessed  at 
the  different  po6t*stations,  and  the  omnibus  rushing  on 
without  more  than  a  minute's  pause.  We  alighted  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  remained  at  wayside 
inns,  miserably  devoured  with  impatience,  whilst  the  dri- 
ver guzzled  beer  and  the  passengers  devoured  sour-ki&ut 
and  sausufje.  Up,  up  we  slowly  ascended  bleak,  wild, 
desolate  hiil-sides  by  interminable  winding  roads;  the 
woods  ceased ;  higher  and  higher  we  ascended,  till  we 
resched  a  desolate,  wild  plain  which  stretches  on,  and  on, 
and  on.  It  is  the  Hochehene,  the  elevated  plain  on  which 
'Stands  Munich ;  but  we  w^re  yet  many  a  mile  from 
Munich.   Here  and  there  was  a  melancholy  village)  or 
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solitary,  dilapidated  castle  or  tower!  Now  you  passed 
through  a  birch-wood,  where  were  charcoal  burners^  huts, 
and  where  from  the  black  pyramid  of  charcoal  rose  curl* 

log  through  the  leafless  trees  a  slender  column  of  blue 
smoke  into  the  mournful,  leaden  sky.  Now  you  came  to 
a  shepherd  tending  his  flock  upon  a  damp,  spongy  com- 

mon,  where  the  horizon-line  was  only  broken  by  a  soli- 
tary, tall  cross;  now  we  rattled  into  a  village,  —  snow 

4 

half-melted  lay  on  the  roofs,  the  street  was  ankle  deep  in 
sludge,  the  bell  tolled  mournfully  through  the  damp  air. 

It  was  All  Saints'  Day ;  the  peasant- women,  dressed  in 
dieir  quaint  head-dress  of  long  black  ribbons,  and  with 
their  black  and  striped  petticoats ;  the  men  in  their  long 
blue  coats  ami  cocked  hats  were  iKistonin^  through  mud 
and  damp  with  garlands  to  decorate  the  graves  of  their 
friends,  and  pray  for  their  souls  in  the  church. 

We  alighted  at  a  wretched  inn.  Isabel  was  half  choked 
by  the  bad  air  of  the  one  common  sitting-room,  which  was 
the  only  place  we  could  enter.  There  was  a  huge^  quaint 
iron  stove  making  every  comer  of  the  room  warm ;  peas- 
ants were  drinkin<r  and  smoking  near  it ;  two  travellers  of 
a  somewhat  higher  grade  were  sitting  at  a  table  covered 
with  a  white  cloth,  devouring  soup,  and  there  were  plates 
laid  for  us.  It  was  very  dirty,  and  very  close,  and  very 
poverty-stricken ;  but  very  picturesque.  Light  fell  through 
a  checked  blind  of  a  dull  pink  into  the  nook  behind  the 
screen.  A  shrine,  containing  a  hideous  Madonna  and 
dead  Christ,  hung  in  the  corner  upon  the  whitc-waslicd 
wall.  Children  with  plaited  hair  and  short  petticoats  were 
playing  on  the  uneven  boarded  floor.  The  landlord,  a 
man  resembling  a  tadpole  in  figure,  with  large  head  and 
spindle  legs,  all  the  more  spindling  because  cased  in  black 
-velvet  breeches  and  black  worsted  stockings^  joked  and 
served  beer  to  the  jolly,  loud-talking  peasants. 
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Once  more  we  stopped  for  half  an  hour  at  a  village  just 
before  dusk.  There,  happily  having  the  coupe  at  last 
given  up  to  us,  we  wrapped  ourselves  in  our  cloaks, 
looking  like  a  couple  of  huudeJ  friars  curled  up  into  either 
corner.  What  a  journey  that  was  ?  On,  on,  on  !  Battle, 
rattle  I  rumble,  rumhle!*  We  nodded, —  we  slept,— we 
started  up,  cramped  and  cold  I 

*  Isabel,  how  are  you  ?  ' 

'  So  weary !   Anna,  how  are  you  ?  ' 

*  So  weary ! ' 

\Vc  nod  and  sleep  again  !  Hattle,  rumble,  rattle  !  The 
driver,  in  his  blue  blouse  and  with  his  cracking  whip, 
duskily  grows  into  a  frightful  phantom.  All  seems  a 
nightmare  I  On,  on  I  A  desolate  horizon  of  dull  heath 
dimly  seen  by  a  baneful  moonlight — patches  of  snow 
grinning  here  and  there  with  fearful,  cold  distinctness. 

18  B,  dream  IV  exclaimed  Isabel,  in  a  weak  voice* 
*I  feci  so  strange, 'quite  hysterical,  and  as  if  I  could 
scream  a  loud  scream  1 ' 

^  Don't  do  that  1 '  exclaimed  I,  and  laughed  heartily  I 
but  to  my  astonishment  my  laughter  ended  in  a  violent 
burst  of  tears :  not  that  I  was  in  the  least  unhappy  or  low- 
spirited,  but  from  sheer  fatigue  and  weakness.  At  this 
Isabel  was  all  right  in  a  moment ;  and  so  was  I,  for  I  was 
quite  alarmed  by  my  own  tears. 

^  Wc  must  soon  be  at  Nordlingen  1  ^  we  exclaimed* 
And  soon  we  were.  And  when  we  were  seated  at  a  very 
large,  welUspread  table,  near  to  a  large  warm  stove, 
with  two  CO mfu liable,  soft,  white  beds  looming  out  of  the 
distance,  our  desolate  journey  seemed  truly  a  mere  dream. 

We  slept  deliciously ;  and  as  the  train  for  Munich  did 
not  btart  till  half-past  ten  we  had  plenty  of  time  to  rest. 
We  had  a  Are  lighted  in  our  stove  before  we  got  up,  and 
were  so  luxurious  even  as  to  or4|Br  the  chambermaid  to 
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bring  us  our  breakfasts  ready  made  to  us :  and  thus  we 
lay  and  xested*  Suddenly  we  heard  from  the  neighbonng 
chufoh-tower  a  most  melancboly  blast  of  wind-instrttiQeiito: 
the  most  soul-touching  strain — the  very  essence  of  lament 
and  sadness.    We  started  up ! 

<Isabel>  listen!'  I  exclaimed;  'how  beautiful*  how 
touchingly  mournful !  what  can  it  be  ? ' 

Isabel  lislcacd  with  licr  eyes  swimming  witii  tears. 

*  What  is  it  ? '  I  asked  from  tlie  iimid. 

*  It  is  the  dirge  for  the  deptd ;  some  one  must  just  have 
died ;  and  then  ^y  always  blow  from  the  tower.^ 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  beautiful  this  seemed  to  us, 
coming  suddenly  in  this  manner^  like  a  lament  breathing 
down  from  heaven  upon  the  little,  old  decaying  town. 

*Do  you  wonder,  dear  Isabel,'  exclaimed  I,  *at  my 
love  of  Germany^  when  such  little  poems  are  ever  coming 
across  us  ?  Does  one  not  finrget  all  the  bad  smellsi  and 
all  the  coarseness  of  common  things,  in  the  existence  of 
a  living  poetry  such  as  this  ?  ' 

We  were  soon  at  Munich;  but  we 'seemed  to  be  trav- 
eUing  into  the  polar  regions:  snow,  snow,  snow!  One 
vast  expanse  of  snow,  only  broken  here  and  there  by  dark 
firewoods.  At  Augsburg  wo  stopped  and  had  a  good 
dinner,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  an  emp^  larder  at  the 
Werffs. 

At  about  a  quarter  to  four  o^clock  we  reached  Munich. 
I  felt  only  as  if  I  had  been  on  a  little  ezcursiooi  and  were 
returning  to  a  home*  I  did  not  feel  at  all  eaocited,  only 

very  iiappy. 

'  Look,  Isabel,  out  there !  DonU  you  see  the  giant  arm 
of  the  Bavaria,  rising  with  its  wreath  above  that  building  ? ' 

But  we  were  at  the  Station  before  she  could  notice  it. 

'Never  mind!  never  mind,  dear  Isabel  1  We  are  at 
Munich  r  . 
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*  What  a  beautiful  Stat'on ! '  exclaimed  Isabel^  as  she 
looked  up  to  its  rich  ceiliDg  of  mosaic  work  of  inlaid 
w^oods. 

*Yes,  it  is  a  fit  entrance  to  an  Art-City.  Bui  look 
there  t  Don't  you  see  an  old  Franciscan  friar,  with  his 
"hood  drawn  over  his  head  ?  Is  he  not  picturesque  ?  But 
now,  juiiip  into  this  fiacre  and  let  us  drive  home  !'* 

'  No.  57,  Neue  —  Strasse  1 '  said  I  to  the  driver. 
Bang  went  the  door,  and  away  we  rolled  through  the  slush 
of  melting  snow,  and  with  snow  driving  around  us,  along 

back  streets  to  the  Neue  Strasse.    Out  I  sprang,  ran 

up  stairs,  pulled  the  well-known  bell  K  The  door  opened ; 
—there  was  Madame  Theklal 

^Ach  inein  Fr  dale  in  !  Arh  Herr  Je !  HerrJef  mein 
Frdulein  I '  and  she  stretches  out  her  arms  like  a  big  bird 
Sapping  its  wings.  '  You  never  wrote  the  little  letter  to 
tell  us  when  you  were  coming,  and  we  have  been  so 
uneasy ;  —  but  two  letters  are  come  for  you  !  And  we 
have  not  lit  the  fires  1 ' 

'Never  mind  that,  dear  Madame  Thekla;  come  down 
to  my  cousin  ;  tell  me  wliat  I  must  pay  the  man,  and  Just 
see  to  our  luggage  1 '  And  down  I  ran  again,  and  then  up 
again,  rushing  against  dear  old  Fiaulein  Sanchen,  whom  I 
kissed  with  a  most  hearty  kiss. 

^  And  now  let  me  have  a  fire  and  coHee,  and  give  me 
my  letters  I ' 

The  day  after  our  arrival,  taking  a  droschke,  one  of  the 

new  public  conveyances  which  are  just  introduced  at 
Munich,  —  and  elegant,  convenient  little  carriages  they 
are^  with  their  well-dressed  and  polite  drivers,— away  we 
drove,  so  that  bahet  might  have  an  idea  of  the  good  city 
of  Munich.  It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon,  cold  and  clear, 
the  air  sharp,  but  the  sun  shining  gloriously,  and  gleaming 
upon  the  snow  which  lay  uponi  the  roofs  of  the  houses. 
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We  drove  through  the  old  part  of  Munich,  up  the  Residenz 

Gasse,  which  was  all  astir  with  the  corn-market,  and 
where  the  old  women  were  as  busy  as  ever  in  their  little 
booths  among  their  quaint  earthenware,  and  through  the 
old  crateway  of  the  Rath-HauSy  and  along  the  street  called 
the  X4fl^,  which  leads  down  to  the  Isar  Gate,  and  is  always  • 
crowded  with  long  shambling  wagons  heaped  up  with 
casks  and  huge  beer-harrels  going  to  and  fro  from  various 
great  breweries  which  infest  that  neighborhood.  Isabel 
felt  inclined  to  be  one  continued  note  of  exclamation so 
many  strange,  old-fashioned,  foreign  sights  did  we  see. 

Now  we  nittlcd  through  the  Isar  Gate,  and  Isabel  turned 
ro  und  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  fresco-procession  of  the 
Emperor  Ludwig  of  Bavaria ;  now  I  pointed  out  to  her  the 
Great  Government  Pawnbroking  Establishment,  where 
during  Carnival  time  such  extraordinary  properties  accu- 
mulate,—  beds,  spoons,  cradles,  clothes, — all  for  the 
sake  of  Carnival  jollity ;  now  we  passed  the  barracks  of 
the  Cuirassiers,  who  wear  the  white  cloaks  which  I  so 
much  admire  j  now  we  crossed  the  long  Isar  Bridge,  and 
glanced  up  and  down  the  river  winding  in  the  sunshuie 
between  its  shoally  banks ;  and  we  passed  the  VolkS'T%e* 
ater^  and  were  in  the  midst  of  the  Au  suburb.  Isabel 
looked  eveisy  where  around  her,  and  was  vastly  amused  at 
the  queer  little  shops,  the  grotesque  shrines,  the  fio-trees 
stuck  up  before  little  public-house  doors,  and  the  skeleton- 
like  carts  and  lean  horses,  and  the  men  in  big  cloaks, 
which  everywhere  met  her  eye*  And  now,  driving  across 
the  open  space  where  stands  the  Au  Church,  wc  alighted 
at  one  of  its  portals. 

Isabel  felt  the  whole  spirit  of  those  lovely,  clustered 
stone  columns  which  rise  up  in  long  rows  like  a  grove  of 
lofty  palm-trees ;  their  branches  parting  and  petrified  into 
a  noble  Gothic  roof.    Surveying  ail  this  beauty,  we  spoke 

« 
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of  the?  fate  of  Olilmiiller,  who  died  wlien  scarcely  forty 
years  of  age,  before  hp  saw  this  one  great  work  of  his 
brought  to  completioa ;  and  how  he  had  offered  up  to  it 
health  and  life-  itself,  ascending  the  spire  with  incessant 
zeal,  —  he  who  had  been  a  martyr  from  his  boyhood  to 
asthma.  But  m^y  not  this  have  been  a  type  of  the  man^s 
spirit,  this  undaunted  aspiration  which  willingly  would 
yield  up  life  itself  to  ascend  towards  heaven  ?  She  looked 
round  with  delight  upon  the  rich  windows,  through  which 
the  sunlight  falling  reflected  rainbow  tints  upon  the  cold,  ' 
grey,  severe  columns ;  this  radiance,  of  heaven  glorifying 
earth,  and  turning  its  duskiness  and  hardness  into  gor- 
geousness  and  light !  To  Isabel  it  seemed  as  if  the  chil- 
dren, and  youths,  and  old,  old  women,  who  were  praying 
in  the  church,  must  certainly  have  come  there  as  part  of 
the  picture  prepared  for  our  edification,  so  quaint  and 
picturesque  were  they. 

As  we  stood  in  the  church  we  saw  two  women  ad- 
vancing from  a  door  close  to  the  high  altat.  One  was 
a  lady  handsomely  dressed  in  a  white  satin  bonnet  and 
large  Cashmere  shawl;  she  was  followed  by  a  nurse, 
bearing  before  her  a  little  baby  lying  on  a  cushion  and 
covered  with  a  long  white  lace  veil.  It  was  evidently 
a  christening.  They  passed  on  to  a  side  altar,  where, 
amid  flowers  and  golden  candlesticks,  and  gold  and 
azure  tracery,  stood  a  figure  of  the  Madonna  and  Child. 
The  Httlc  infant,  on  its  cushion,  was  placed  upon  the 
gritar  before  the  Virgin;  the  lady  and  the  servant  knelt 
together  and  prayed.    It  was  a  beautiful  little  scene. 

Leaving  the  church  we  went  to  the  Au  Theatre.  It 
was  half-past  three,  and  the  performance  was  just  begui- 
ning.  It  was  a  strange  sensation  that  of  stepping  out 
of  the  fresh  keen  air  and  sunsliine  into  the  darkness 
and  noise  and  hot  atmosphere  of  the  little  theatre.  We 
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had  the  most  aristocratic  places,  in  a  box  where  I  have 
seen  the  royal  princes  before  now;  and  for  these  we 
paid  eightpence  each.  To  see  so  good  an  audience  at 
80  early  a  performance  would  in  England  have  been 
singular ;  such  numbers  of  men,  too,  who  with  us  would 
have  been  busy  at  their  work  till  at  the  earliest  six  or 
seven  o'clock.  The  piece  was  ^  The  Musketeers  of  the 
Quarter-Master^s  Lady,*  or  *  Wart  a  hisleJ*  It  was  very 
droll  and  very  capitally  acted ;  and  though,  of  course, 
Isabel  understood  hardly  a  word,  she  was  greatly  amused. 

We  drove  home  in  the  moonlight  at  six  o^clock,  and 
on  reaching  home  found  that  Isabel's  piano  had  arrived, 
so  that  there  was  another  pleasure  for  us ;  and  whilst  I 
prepared  tea  she  tried  her  new  instrument 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

A  MOURNFUL  WEDDING.  AN  INCUK:S10r<   OF  GERIVIAN 

TEACHERS,  THE  STUDENT. 

The  other  evening,  having  called  on  Frau  Amsel,  whilst 
I  sat  talking  with  her  a  young  lady  came  in  almost  out  of 
breath,  saying,  *  Put  on  your  bonnet,  my  dear,  gracious 
lady,  and  let  us  go  to  the  Basilica;  there  is  a  wedding 
there ! ' 

*  I  will  go  with  you,*  said  I,  ^  for  I  have  never  yet  seen 
a  Catholic  wedding.' 

We  saw  numbers  of  people  crowding  into  the  Basilica. 
It  was  growing  dusk  in  the  large  church.  A  throng  of 
spectators  surrounded  the  space  miled  off  round  the  high 
altar.  Upon  the  marble  steps  leading  up  to  the  altar, 
and  on  either  side,  stood  ladies  and  gentlemen  belonging 
to  the  wedding  party.  The  altar  was  decorated,  as  well 
as  the  flight  of  steps,  with  orange-trees,  and  palms,  and 
flowering  shrubs  :  but  few  candles  burned  upon  the  altar, 
and  the  lamp  suspended  from  the  roof,  containing  the  ever- 
burning flame,  seemed  only  to  make  the  gathering  twilight 
more  perceptible.  The  white-robed  priests,  the  bride  and 
bridesmaids  in  their  white  muslin  dresses,  the  tall  black 
figures  of  the  bridegroom  and  his  friends  looming  out 
from  the  top  of  that  long  flight  of  marble  steps  ;  the  mo- 
notonous voice  of  tlio  ])riest  (honing  forth  his  marriage 
homily;  the  damp  raw  air  of  a  November  evening  striking 
to  the  hearts  of  all;  the  mighty  figures  of  prophets,  and 
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angels,  and  martyrs  upon  the  golden  walls  of  the  church, 
were  shrouding  themselves  in  duskirie^  and  gloom ;  the 
feeble  light  of  the  tapers  from  the  altar,  illuminatiiig 
nothing  in  the  whole  cold  and  solemn  building  save  and 
except  a  hu^e  golden  crucifix,  and  farther  off  a  lesser 
cross  which  gleamed  out  harshly  and  severely,  and  start- 
lingly,  as  though  the  type  of  anguish^  and  suffering,  and 
sacrifice,  were  to  be  the  sole  idea'  of  life  and  marriage. 
All  formed  one  of  the  most  mournful  scenes  I  ever  wit- 
nessed, and  quite  haunts  me  even  now  when  I  recall  it. 

The  priest  prayed  and  joined  their  hands,  and  placed 
the  rings  upon  their  fingers ;  and  one  heard  the  luuney 
clink  through  the  cold  darkness,  as  the  bridegroom,  ac- 
cording  to  Roman  Catholic  custom,  endowed  his  bride 
with  his  gold  and  silver,  and  his  worldly  goods.  And 
whilst  the  priest  still  prayed,  a  tramp  of  feet,  a  sort  of 
hushed  roar,  was  heard  through  the  church ;  and  across 
the  broad  marble  pavement  came  a  train  of  black  and 
white  garmented  priests,  bearing  funeral  wreaths  and  ban- 
ners: —  they  were  returning  from  a  funeral  I 

The  bridal  train  descended  from  the  altar,  and  as  they 
moved  onward  towards  the  sacristy,  preceded  by  priests, 
we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  bridegroom  and  bride,  who, 
by  this  cold  light,  looked  as  rigid  and  cheerless  as  the 
whole  scene:  two  elderly  ladies  who  followed  were,  I 
noticed,  dressed  in  black,  as  though  it  were  a  funeral! 
And  as  they  went  on  through  the  church,  they  passed 
the  mourners  of  the  other  ceremony,  who  were  praying 
in  their  weeds,  and  burning  small  tapers ;  and  yet  farther 
on,  and  still  more  in  the  gloom,  and  only  revealed  by 
a  white  cloth  thrown  over  his  face,  as  he  sat  in  his 
confessional,  they  passed  a  priest  shrivmg  some  poor 
penitent. 

Was  not  this  a  cheerless  wedding  ? 
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NovemherlUh.  —  We  have  had  an  incursion  of  Ger- 
man teachers,  in  reply  to  Isabel's  advertisement  in  the 
*'  NeuesUn  NachrichtenJ*  The  time  mentioned  in  the  ad* 
vertisement  was  nine  o'clock  on  Monday  morning.  But 
on  Monday  morning^,  long  before  nine,  tlie  incursion  began. 
We  had  just  sat  down  to  our  little  breakfast-table,  an  1  \\  ere 
about  to  enjoy  our  first  cup  of  tea,  when  Madame  Thekla 
popped  her  head  in  at  the  sitting-room  door,  saying,  in 
her  usual  mysterious  and  hoarse  whisper,  '  that  if  we 
pleased,  a  lady  was  there  asking  if  we  wanted  a  German 
teacher  P 

Isabel  and  I,  sitting  grandly  upon  our  sofas,  side  by 
side,  with  the  untasted  breakfast  before  us,  see  a  young 
and  prepossessing  girl  enter  very  modestly,— we  push 
the  table  aside,  offer  her  a  seat,  and  commence  the  ne- 
cessary inquiries.  We  think  she  will  do,  and  take  her 
address;  still  we  will  not  decide  until  we  see  who  else 
oflers. 

*  Let  us  only  make  haste  and  fmish  our  breakfast  I  *  cry 
we ;  but  ring  I  ring  1  ring !  we  hear  at  the  door. 

*  Isabel,  we  are  in  for  it  now  I '  exclaimed  I ;  and  before 
the  words  are  spoken,  Mudame  Thekla's  head  once  more 
mysteriously  appears  in  the  doorway,  and  beliind  her 
looms  forth  a  gaunt  figure,  wrapt  in  a  long  black  cloak. 
The  figure  enters.  The  usual  inquiries  are  made ;  we  ask 
at  what  hours  she  could  give  the  lessons,  and  she  informs 
us  ^It  muss  be  afternoon, — I  much  to  do  in  the  keetchin 
morning, — I  much  to  do,  —  I  get  many  in  few  weeks.^ 
She  would  not  do. 

Ring  !  ring  !  ring !  Great  talk  in  the  passage :  the  door 
opens  for  the  keeUhin  lady^  and  a  vision  of  bonnets  looms 
once  more  in  the  distance  in  the  shape  of  a  queerish  old 
mother  and  a  pretty  but  coquettish  daughter,  liing  !  ring ! 
ring  1   We^are  aware  of  German  teachers  seated  in  Mi^d* 
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ame  Thekla^s  kitchen,  in  Madame  Thekla*8  litde  parlor, 

in  IMudaiiie  Thekla'spasiiage,  —  of  teachers  standing  upon 
the  stairs ! 

We  grow  quite  bewildered  by  nice  faces  and  ugly  facee, 

round  faces  and  thin  faces,  red  faces  and  sallow  faces  ;  by 
faces  la  pink  bonnets  and  black  bonnets,  in  blue  bonnets 
and  grey ;  by  faces  with  curls  and  with  bands,  with  hair 
d  la  ChinoUe by  teachers  who  speak  good  English,  and 
small  English,  and  no  English  at  all ;  by  high  terms  and 
low  terms;  by  certificates  from  Educational  Establish- 
ments, and  laudatory  letters  from  learned  professors ;  by 
accounts  of  lessons  given  to  the  — — ,  and  the 

and  the   ;  by  conceit  and  affectation,  and  with 

touching  poverty,  and  meekness,  and  gentleness.  And 
now  a  slight  pause  came  in  the  succession  of  applicants. 
We  agreed  that  really  we  must  put  an  end  lo  the  incur- 
sion. Among  those  we  had  already  seen  we  must  have 
found  the  right  one*  Madame  Thekla  must  tell  those  who 
were  yet  arriving  that  the  English  lady  had  met  with  a 
teacher. 

Then  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  all  future  ringungs  at  the 
door,  and  to  all  chatterings  of  Madame  Thekla,  we  drew 

a  long  breath  after  our  exertions,  and  once  more  prepared 
our  unlucky  breakfast,  by  boiling  fresh  water  over  our 
spirit-lamp,  and  making  a  second  edition  of  tea. 

There  was  something  aflecting,  in  no  slight  degree,  to 
us,  in  this  rush  to  obtain  a  tew  Gulden  a  month.  One 
could  have  grown  quite  sentimental  over  it,  had  not  many 
of  the  ladies,  old  and  young,  giving  themselves  consideia* 
bly  absurd  airs,  informing  us  of  whut  excellent  and  high- 
born families  they  were,  and  how  their  real  reasons  for 
answering  the  advertisement  was,  to  practise  their  English* 
Perhaps  it  might  be  so  I 

Our  feelmg  incUned  still  towards  the  young  girl 
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who  Imd  first  applied,  —  her  sweet  manner,  her  shabby 
dress  aad  intelligent  face,  spoke  loudly  in  her  behalf.  But 
the  mother  of  another  candidate  contended  with  the  sweet 
girl  in  our  good  will.  Both  IsabePs  heart  and  mine  had 
instantly  warmed  towards  this  lady ;  her  face  was  such  an 
anxious,  kind  face,  and  her  voice  had  such  a  sad  echo  of 
sorrow  in  it, » it  seemed  to  breathe  sighs.  Although  we 
had  conversed  in  German,  and  Isabel  did  not  understand  a 
word  of  what  had  been  said  between  us,  she  had  under- 
stood the  tones  and  looks,  and  instantly  agreed  to  suspend 
the  decision  until  we  had  seen  this  lady's  daughter.  She 
was  to  call  at  half-past  twelve. 

At  twelve  I  went  out,  leaving  Isabel  to  see  the  young 
lady.  On  the  stairs  I  met  an  ascending  teacher,  and,  at 
tlie  front-door,  two  more  entering.  I  imagined  every 
young  lady  I  encountered  in  our  street  must  still  be  a 
teacher. 

November  XAlh,  —  There  is  now  deep  snow,  but  as  I 
wanted  to  secure  a  model  for  Monday,  and  also  to  pur« 
chase  tracing-paper,  I  went  out  immediately  after  break* 
fast,  at  an  hour  when  most  people  are  scarcely  out  of 
their  beds  in  England,  and  quite  enjoyed  the  walk,  —  all 
looked  so  exquisitely  pure  and  calm.  The  cold  here  is 
much  less  difBcult  to  bear  than  the  cold  of  England,  be* 
cause  of  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  I  went  out,  as  I 
said,  to  buy  tracing-paper,  having  come  to  the  end  of  the 
supply  I  took  with  me,  and  I  found  it  extremely  dear. 
How  strange  it  is  that  tracing-paper,  which  is  so  much 
used  in  Munich,  should  be  so  expensive  I 

You  cannot  think  how  picturesque  the  streets  looked  in 
the  snow ;  snow  covered  the  ground,  pure  as  in  the  coun« 
try  :  snow  lay  heavily  upon  the  house-tops,  and  upon  ihc 
difierent  statues  in  the  public  squares,  and  drifted  on  carts 
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and  the  roofs  of  cdrriages.  People  were  wrapped  up  in 
the  warmest  of  cloaks  and  coats,  many  witli  hoods  pictur- 
esquely drawn  over  their  heads  |  little  lads  were  busy 
widi  their  little  wooden  sledges;  most  quaint  objects, 
many  of  them,  in  their  hooded  cloaks,  looking  like  little 
grey,  and  brown,  and  black  gobUns.  I  greatly  enjoyed 
my  snowy  walk ;  and  it  rejoiced  my  heart,  in  all  the  cold 
and  winterly  weather,  to  see  the  signs*  of  busy  industry 
which  met  nie  in  the  streets ;  I  mean  the  signs  of  busy 
learning  and  study,  which  were  quite  in  harmony  with  my 
frame  of  mind.  First,  there  were  lots  of  little  boys  and 
girls . rushing  out  of  a  public  school  with  their  slates,  and 
knapsacks,  and  bags;  then  there  was  the  train  of  students 
fetuming  from  some  lecture  in  the  University,  —  hand* 
some  vigorous  youths  and  young  men,  with  their  port- 
folios under  their  arms,  and  their  faces  full  of  intelligence 
and  animation ;  —  then,  as  I  passed  the  Confervatoriumf 
the  Musical  Academy,  a  loud  sound  of  chorus-singing  burst 
upon  my  ear,  and  from  a  door  came  forth  a  troop  of  buys, 

•  seveml  of  them  very  young  and  small,  carrying  their 
violin  cases ;  —  they  had  heen  learamg. 

W  hat  a  beautiful  thing,  what  a  beautiful  state  is  that 
of  the  student,  after  all  1  the  very  aspuration,  endurance, 
patient  labor,  and  uncertainty  of  this  phase  of  human 
life,  engendering  faith,  and  hope,  and  love,  and  humility, 
throw  a  peculiar  halo  of  beauty  around  it.  I  have  often 
felt  this,  but  never  more  strongly  than  to-day.  It  seemed  - 
to  me  that  the  acquiring,  the  accomplishing,  was,  as  hi 
as  the  soul  itself  is  concerned,  really  more  than  the  ucqui- 

'  sition,  —  than  that  which  is  accomplished. 
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THE  BOISS£e££  GALLERY  IN  THE  FINAKOTUEK. 

Accompany  me  this  bright,  frosty,  winter's  morning  to 
the  beautiful  Munich  Picture  Gallery  —  the  Pinakothek. 
The  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  grass  in  the  gardens,  and  lining 
'  the  roads,  as  we  approach  the  Gallery,  are  glittering  with 
hoar-frost,  and  look  as  if  molten  in  frosted  silver.  We 
have  scarcely  emerged  from  the  streets  of  the  newer 
portion  of  Munich.  There  rises  the  yet  unfinished  build* 
ing  of  the  New  Pinakothek,  destined  to  contain  pictures  of 
modern  schools.  Two  frescoes  of  Kaulbach's  series  of 
designs  illustrative  of  modem  German  art,  aUready  arrest 
your  eye  upon  its  external  walls.  The  grey  wooden 
booths,  clinging  as  it  were  to  the  upper  portion  of  the 
build mg,  swallow-nest-wise,  conceal  the  ^ntists  at  work 
upon  the  other  frescoes  of  the  series.  Divided  from  the 
New  Pinakothek  by  a  broad  public  road,  and  standing  in  a 
garden  inclosed  by  slight,  low,  iron  railing,  we  see  the 
Old  Pinakothek*  It  is  built  of  pale  yellow  brick,  and  in 
the  style  of  a  Roman  palace,  after  the  design  of  Leo  von 
Kicnzc.  The  long  centre  picture  gallery  is  lighted  by 
sky-lights  of  violet-colored  glass,  which  give  a  .very 
peculiar  eharacter  to  the  whole  building.  The  statues  of 
five-and-twenty  artists,  from  designs  by  Schwanthaler, 
Van  Eyck,  Memling,  Diirer,  Holbein,  Schdn,  Rubens, 
Van  Dyck,  Velasquez,  Murilloi  Claude  Iiorraine,  Poussin^ 
Ffancia,  Angelico  da  Fiesole^  Masaccio,  Leonardo  da 
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Vinci,  Periigino  Ghirlandajo,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael, 
Titian,  Belimi,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Correggio,  and  Domeni- 
chino,  keep  watch  and  ward, — an  immortal  band,  stand- 
ing around  the  treasury  of  their  works,  and  ennobling 
with  a  poetic  thought  the  broad  parapet  of  the  Pinakothek. 

We  ascend  a  low  flight  of  steps  guarded  by  lions 
couchant ;  the  tail  portal  opens  as  by  magic,  and  we  stand 
in  the  presence  of  a  giant — a  mild  giant  clad  in  the  blue 
livery  of  the  Bavarian  court :  a  broad  orimson  and  wliite 
band  crosses  the  gigantic  breast,  huge  top*boots  adorn  the 
gigantic  legs,  a  peaceful  smile  beams  over  a  placid  giant 
face,  —  the  celcbmlcd  giant  porter  of  the  Pinakothek  nods 
,us  a  morning  greeting,  and  we  hasten  up  a  flight  of  broad,, 
grey,  marble  steps,  beneath  a  tinted  roof,  and  catching  on 
our  way  through  a  spacious  window^  an  expanse  of  this 
cloudless  Munich  heaven,  against  which  rise  in  sharp 
relief  the  white  artists'  statues  in  long  perspective  line. 

We  enter  a  room  hung  with  full-length  portraits  of 
r>avaria.n  kings  and  electors  iu  their  royal  rubes :  they  are 
King  Ludwig  and  his  ancestors,  who  have  gatliered 
together  the  treasures  preserved  in  the  Pinakothek.  King 
Ludwig  comes  of  an  art-loving  race.  In  this  room  loiter 
the  attendants  and  servants  of  the  Piiiakoihck  ;  and  here 
you  can  buy  a  catalogue  if  you  like  i  but  we  have  already 
one  with  us — a  very  well-worn  copy — an  old  friend :  so 
we  pass  on  into  the  next  room,  the  first  hall  of  the  gallery, 
and  containing  the  works  of  Albert  Diirer,  of  his  master 
Michael  Wohlgemuth,  and  of  Albert  Diirer's  disciples  and 
Imitators. 

But  not  even  here  will  we  pause  long  this  iiioniing  ;  you 
must  come  with  me  into  this  gallery  of  cabinets,  which 
runs  parallel  with  the  central  gallery  of  halls,  and  whkh 
said  cabmets  principally  contain  the  famous  pictures  of  the 
Boisseree  Gallery. 
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This  Boisser6e  Gallery  is  interesting  from  many  points 

of  view.  When  Napoleon  had  rifled  Italy  and  Germany 
of  their  most  precious  works  of  art,  and  assembled  them 
in  the  Museum  at  Paris  in  a  grand  exhibition  in  the  year 
1803,  there  miglit  1kiv»'  been  seen  three  young  Germans 
day  after  day,  week  after  week,  month  after  month,  study- 
ing these  art-treasures,  and  studying  especially  certain 
quaint  old  pictures  by  an  early  German  master.  These 
youths  were  Sulpiz  and  Melchior  Boisseree,  together  with 
their  friend  Johann  Bertram,  —  all  three  from  the  good 
old  city  of  Cologne.  'These  quaint  pictures  in  the  Paris 
gallery  reminded  the  three  friends  of  certain  pictures  of  a 
similar  character  which  they  remembered  to  have  seen 
hanging  in  their  childhood  dim  and  forgotten  in  dusky  side 
chapels  and  cloisters  in  their  natire  city.  These  memo- 
ries inflamed  their  imaginations,  whilst  tiieir  taste  and 
understandings  were  beiag  daily  developed  by  the  study 
of  the  noble  works  of  art  assembled  in  Paris^  and  by 
intercourse  with  Frederick  Sclilegel,  then  resident  at  i^aris, 
and  who  delivered  private  lectures  on  philosophy  and 
belles  lettres  to  the  three  youths.  A  deep  interest  thus 
awoke  within  them  for  this  early  and  almost  forgotten 
school  of  painting  —  an  interest  which  deepened  grad- 
ually into  an  absorbing  passion,  and  became  the  one 
object  of  their  lives. 

Returning  to  Cologne  after  a  nine  niunths'  sojourn  in 
Paris,  and  accompanied  by  Frederick  Schlegel,  they  com- 
menced an  earnest  quest  after  the  old  paintings  which 
lingered  in  their  memories  like  dreams. 

Great  ciianges  had  of  course  taken  place  in  Cologne 
upon  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  under  Napoleon's 
rule ;  and  the  revolution  occasioned  among  pkstures  was 
not  the  least  of  the  revolutions.  Slraiig^  tidings  reached 
the  three  youtlis  and  Schlegel,  of  pamtings  used  to  patch 
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dove-cotes  with  ;  of  paintings  turned  into  t;ibl(>tops,  and 
into  screens ;  of  paintings  sold  at  auctions  as  make* 
weights^  with  *  lots  ^  of  old  iron  and  other  rubbish ;  and 
of  paintings  burnt  for  fuel.  But  upon  nearer  inspection 
these  proved  to  bS  generally  pictures  of  but  little  value, 
and  of  a  much  more  modem  date.  The  real  old  pictuxes 
were  hipstly  still  hanging  in  the  dusky  cloisters,  or  were 
concealed  in  garrets  and  vaults.  A  legend  of  their  creat 
intrinsic  value  lived  yet  in  the  popular  mind,  keeping  them 
sacred,  although  the  very  existence  of  such  works  was 
forgotten  by  the  viriuoH  of  the  last  century. 

Several  pictures  of  value  also  had  been  purchased  by 
two  art-lovers  at  Cologne,  the  Canon  Walraff  and  the 
Merchant  Lieversberg.  But  the  glory  of  preserving  and 
rescuing  the  greater  number  and  the  most  valuable  of  the 
treasures  was  reserved  for  the  Boisserees.  We  are  told 
that  one  day  meeting  a  hand-barrow  in  the  streets  of  Co- 
logne among  a  heap  of  lumber,  the  brothers  discovered 
one  of  the  gems  they  were  in  search  of ;  this  they  pur- 
chased, and  it  became  the  nucleus  of  the  gallery  now 
bearing  the  brothers*  name. 

Wolfram  of  Eschenbach,  one  of  the  latest  of  the  Min- 
nesanger,  sang,  in  the  13th  century,  in  his  romance  of 
*  Parcival,^  of  the  glory  of  certain  wonderful  painters  of 
Cologne.  Old  chroniclers  told  of  certain  wonderful  paint- 
ers, Master  Stephen  and  Master  Wilhelm  of  Cologne: 
what  now  remained  of  their  works  —  who  knew  more  <tf 
them  except  a  legendaiy  renown  ?  Yet  even  the  woiks 
of  these  old  masters  were  brought  to  light  tlirough  faith, 
and  love,  and  zeal.  Strange  old  pictures  they  are  with 
their  gold  grounds,  revealing  the  fact  that  German  as  well 
as  Italian  art  springs  from  Byzantine  origin,  and  that  Ger- 
many has  had  her  Cimabues  and  Giottos. 

Picture  after  picture  thus  came  forth  from  its  dusi^ 
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nook  —  MadoDiias,  saints,  martyrs,  burning  in  rainbow 

tints  upon  their  golden  grounds ;  years  passed  on  in  zeal- 
ous labpri  in  journeys  made  into  the  Netherlands  in  quest 
of  pictures^  in  research  of  all  kinds :  gradually  the  Gal- 
lery grew  and  grew.  Goethe,  Tieck,  and  Schlegel  enter- 
ing into  the  Boiserees'  enthusiasm,  a  universal  interest 
was  excited  throughput  Germany  for  this  early  art,  whose 
history  was  yearly  emerging  from  its  obscurity  —  link 
after  link  revealing  itself  in  the  almost  forgotten  chain. 
And  how  brjglit  and  clear  are  these  links  !  First,  these 
old  semi-Byzantine  masters  of  Cologne,  with  their  disci- 
ples, the  precursors  by  two  centuries  of  Albert  Durer  and 
liis  school ;  then  the  Cologne  school  transplanted  into  the 
Netherlands^  the  school  of  the  Van  £ycks,  Hubert,  JohOi 
and  their  sister  Margaret ;  —  these  noble^  fine  Van  Eycks, 
with  ilioir  beautiful  domestic  attachment,  their  wonderful 
industry,  their  strong  originality.  John  Van  Eyck,  the 
perfecter,  if  not  the  originator,  of  oil-painting;  Marga- 
ret, the  pupil  and  zealous  assistant  of  her  brothers— that 
steadfast  woman  ^  who,'  says  an  old  chronicler, '  declined 
many  offers  of  marriage  with  noble  gentlemen  for  love 
and  devotion  to  her  art.*  Are  they  not  a  noble  trio? 
Then  we  have  Hans  Memling,  the  *  Memlino  '  of  the  Ital- 
ianS;  whose  master  he  was  in  landscape  painting,  influenc- 
ing Perugino  and  JElaphael  also.  He  is  a  beautiful  vision 
in  this  art-history  is  Memling,  with  his  exquisite  tender- 
ness and  refmcmeut,  and  his  singularly  romantic  life — ,a 
mmgling  of  the  painter  and  the  soldier.  Now  he  is  paint- 
ing his  St.  Johns  and  Madonnas ;  now  he  is  fighting  for 
the  Duke  Charles  of  Burgundy  ;  now  he  is  lying  sick  and 
wounded  in  tlie  Hospital  of  Bt.  John  at  Bruges ;  now  he 
is  painting  for  the  good  monks  who  have  tended  him  in 
his  sickness  the  exquisite  works  which  are  yet  preserved 
in  the  Hospital  at  Bruges  as  its  greatest  treasure. 
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Then  we  have  Soger  of  Bruges,  Hugo  van  der  Goes, 
and  others ;  Israel  van  Meckenem ;  Jahn  de  Mehlem ; 
Quintin  Matseys,  of  whom  everybody  has  heard ;  XjUCSS 
van  Leyden,  that  extraordinary  man,  a  painter  at  twelve 

years  of  age,  tlic  admired  friend  and  rival  of  Albert  Dii- 
rer,  and  who  died,  it  is  said,  of  poison,  administered  to 
him  by  a  less  generous  rival  whom  he  had  entertained 
upon  his  artistic  and  almost  princely  progress  through  the 
Netherlands ;  and  so  wc  come  to  Mabuse  and  Van  Orley, 
and  the  Italianizers,  and  to  the  death  of  early  Christian  art 
in  the  Netherlands.  Yes,  it  is  a  beautiful  chapter  in  the 
history  of  art,  is  this  early  German  aud  Flemish  school, 
especially  connecting  it  also  with  Albert  Durer  and  his 
flchooL 

And  to  me  one  of  the  pleasantest  passages  in  this  chap- 
ter is  the  thought  of  the  intense  joy  which  must  have 
transported  the  Boisseree  brothers,  as  one  after  another 
these  gems  of  art  were  drawn  forth  into  the  light,  and  old 

names  and  le^i^ends  assumed  the  dignity  of  historv,  and 
this  noble  gallery  was  finally  brought  to  its  resting-place 
in  this  beautiful  Pinakothek,  purchased  by  King  Ludwig 
as  one  of  the  greatest  treasures  of  his  kingdom,  and  pre- 
served here  as  a  noble  monument  to  all  —  to  the  old 
painters  themselves  —  to  the  zealous  brothers  Boisserfo 
~  and  to  the  Art-King  Ludwig. 

But  why  do  wc  linger  at  tlic  threshold  of  these  Cab- 
inets ?  Let  us  enter  and  bathe  our  spirit  in  the  poetry  of 
these  old  pictures;  let  us  listen  to  their  teachings  as 
though  sweet  antique  legends  were  read  to  us  in  some 
quaint  tongue  out  of  an  old  missal !  What  a  glitter  of 
golden  grounds  blazes  upon  our  vision,  in  those  pictures  of 
Master  Stephen  and  Master  Wilhelm.  Solemn,  gorgeous- 
ly robed  saints  are  there  leaning  upon  their  atiril)utes  of 
martyrdom,  their  swords,  their  crosses,  their  wheels ;  they 
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are  old  men  a]I  of  them,  yet  in  a  green  old  age,  and  stand 
erect  and  statue-like,  within  golden  niches  of  ricliest 
Gothic  tracery. 

Then,  as  we  advance  farther  along  the  gallery  of  cahi« 
nets,  descending  nearer  and  nearer  to  our  modern  world, 
what  a  flutter  meets  us  of  lainbow-tinted  wings,  whose 
I^umes  are  stolen  from  peacocks,  doves,  and  parrots! 
Now  we  encounter  fabulous  sculy,  green,  scarlet,  and 
azure  dragons;  but  gallant  youthful  knights  and  angels, 
clad  in  armor  dazzling  and  golden,  are  at  hand  with 
glittering  spears  and  swords  to  slay  the  monsters.  Ambro- 
sial locks  fly  in  the  wind,  a  vigorous  arm  brandishes  the 
keen  spear,  a  mailed  foot  is  planted  upon  the  grisly 
dragon ! — he  is  writhing  in  his  death  agony  I  And  how 
one  is  bewildered  by  the  stiflT  embroidered  robes  of  priests, 
warriors  and  ladies,  —  robes  gorgeous  with  every  burning 
tint,  and  sparkling  with  every  gem  — jewel-encrusted  are 
mitres,  crosiers,  copes  and  stoles,  ladies'  stomachers,  and 
warriors'  breast-plates.  What  wealth  in  golden  and  crystal 
goblets,  in  dagger-hilts  and  golden  cruciflxes!  In  what 
silent,  old,  wainscotted  rooms  do  we  not  repose  ourselves—* 
what  shady  courts  or  crowded  quaint  city  streets  do  we  not 
gaze  into  through  round-arched  windows,  sitting  in  upon 
scarlet-cushioned  window-seat^,  and  breathing  the  per- 
fumed breath  of  some  tall  white  lily  rising  out  of  a  crystal 
or  golden  vase!  And  tlo  wo  not  hear  the  soft  lisping  of 
saints  breathmg  their  prayers  as  they  bend  over  missals 
lying  open  upon  carved  ebony  reading-desks  1  and  do  we 
not  even  hear  the  ^silvery  tones  from  St.  Cecilia's  golden 
organ,  as  she  touches  its  keys  with  her  taper  fingers,  and 
tiny  angels  hover  around,  wafting  her  garlanded  brow  with 
their  small  wings  and  fluttering  azure  and  rote-colored 

draperies. 

And  above  all,  do  not  our  spirits  take  flight  through  the 
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most  lovely  of  landscapes!  through  scenes  such  as  one 

alone  sees  in  dreams,  or  in  these  old  pictures,  across  the 
most  verdant  meadows,  where  bloom  the  richest  flowers; 
across  broad  lakes  mirroring  the  purest  of  heavens,  and 
where  float  majestic  swans,  and  sweet  large  water  Ulies 
unfold  their  chalices.  And  now  we  toil  up  arid  mountains, 
where  the  grass  grows  hask  and  yellow,  and  where  here 
and  there  a  slender  tree  quivers  its  delicate  tracery  of 
leaves  and  branches  against  a  cloudless  sky.  But  if  we 
toil  over  stones  and  rocks  it  is  only  to  command  glimpses 
along  vistas  of  lovely,  enchanting,  distant  country;  to 
overlook  plains  and  ranges  of  blue  mountain  peaks ;  to  see 
quaint  hamlets,  and  castles,  and  towns,  and  convents,  aiiJ 
fortresses  sleeping  upon  the  plains  and  crowning  the  moun- 
tain heights ;  whilst  saints,  and  prophets,  and  warriors,  and 
sages,  pilgrimage  through  the  meads  and  valleys,  passing 
on  their  martyrdoms  and  to  their  glory.  And  it  is  ever 
spring, — clear,  pure  heavens  of  spring, — May  verdure. 
May  flowers ;  the  very  brooklets  murmur  and  dance  over 

tlicir  glittering  pebbles  and  sand  with  a  vernal  gladness. 
It  is  the  Spring  of  Art,  with  its  clear,  bright,  tints  unfaded, 
unmellowed  by  the  storms  and  heats  of  summer.  In 
Titian  we  have  the  gorgeous  hues  cyf  mellow  autumn, 
the  scarlets,  oranges,  and  crimsons  deepened  into  solemn 
glory,  by  warm,  dusky  shadows,  cast,  as  it  were,  by 
umbrageous  groves,  and  contrasting  richly  against  deeply 
blue  autumnal  skies.  There  is  perfected  beauty,  t^olemn, 
gorgeous,  yet  with  a  certain  pensiveness,  as  though  the 
Hamadryads  sat,  with  bowed  heads,  and  arms  folded  over 
their  breasts,  amidst  the  falling  leaves.  But  with  these 
earlier  masters  it  is  still  spring  and  childhood.  They  have 
the  unquestioning  f^ith,  the  unperfected  knowledge,  the 
deep  love,  joy,  and  simplicity  of  children's  hearts:  thus 
vernal  odors  lloat  through  their  pure  skies,  thus  their  biros 
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Cdrol  vcrnLil  songs,  their  leaves  and  flowers  sprout  and 
uaiold  tiiemaelves  in  vernal  sunshine. 

There  are  three  little  pictures  of  Memling,  before  which 
we  must  especially  pause.  They  ate  welt  known  by 
engravings,  but  without  having  seen  the  briiiiuncy  of  the 
color,  and  the  delicacy  and  purity  of  the  manipulation,  but 
a  &mt  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  peculiar  charm  of  these 
pictures.  In  the  engravings  the  quaintness  of  the  drasving 
alone  tells  in  grotesque  harshness,  and  all  harmony  is  lost. 

These  pictures  are  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  its 
two  wings,  upon  one  of  which  is  painted  St.  John ;  upon 
(he  other  St.  Christopher.  The  Adoration,  as  usual,  is 
represented  as  taking  place  in  a  singular  abode  —  a  ming* 
,  Ibg  of  ruined  palace,  cottage,  and  stable.  A  meek  Virgin, 
draped  in  dark  blue,  with  heavy  white  drapery  falling 
around  her  pale  face,  holds  upon  her  lap  a  grave  little 
naked  Infant  Jesus,  who  stretches  forth  his  tiny  arms  to* 
wards  the  adoring  kings.  Behind  the  Virgin,  resting  her 
fi>Ided  hands  upon  the  back  of  the  Virgin's  seat,  and 
ilanding  with  modest  downcast  eyes,  is  a  little  waiting- 
maid.  .Beyond  this  group,  and  seen  between  slender  por« 
phyry  columns,  is  a  stable  which  has  a  round  arclicd 
window,  supported  also  upon  marble  columns.  An  ass 
and  mule  are  seen  eating  in  the  stable,  out  of  a  manger«. 
And  one's  eye  wanders  now  through  the  porphyry 
columns  into  a  farther  and  much  glouiuier  apartlnent, 
where  a  bright  fire  burns.  This  dark  room  is  divided  by  a 
low  lath-and-plaster  partition  from  the  stable ;  and  upon  this 
partition  is  perched  a  pair  of  doves.  It  is  extraordinary 
the  detail  of  every  kind  crowded  into  these  old  pictures. 
And  through  the  round  arched  window  of  the  stable,  and 
through  the  open  door«way  of  the  ruinous  abode,  we  catch 
elimpscs  of  round  hills,  grern  with  the  rich  deep  <!;rnss  of 

later  spring.    Upon  tbc  summit  of  the  nearest  hill  rises  a 

23 
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beach-tree,  spreading  its  verdant  crown  against  the  deep* 

est,  clearest,  uzuro  sky.  A  quaint  town,  of  Lombardic  ar- 
chitecture, shines  out  between  the  hills.  Down  the  grassy 
slopes  descends  a  train  of  gorgeously-atHred  horsemen 
and  men  on  foot:  these  are  the  attendants  of  Gaspar, 
Melchior,  and  Balthasar,  three  kings,  now  entering  the 
ruin  to  adore  the  meek  and  heavenly  Infant  Gaspar, 
the  eldest  of  the  three,  has  a  wrinkled  brow  and  a  benign 
aspect  He  kneels  before  ihe  Child,  his  aged  hands  folded 
together  in  quiet  prayer.  lie  wears  a  long  scarlet,  jewel- 
clasped,  and  fur-trimmed  tunic,  bound  round  the  waist 
At  his  knee  lies  his  violet  velvet  gold-embroidered  cap  of 
mediaeval  cut  Melchior  has  sunk  upon  one  knee  on  enter- 
ing beneath  the  roof,  and  presents  to  mild  old  Joseph  a 
rich  crystal  goblet  Another  crystal  and  golden  goblet 
stands  upon  a  Utile  table  near  to  llio  Virgin,  the  offering  of 
Gaspar.  Melchior  has  a  noble,  manly  countenance  and 
bearing ;  both  his  face  and  figure  are  seen  in  profile,  as 
he  kneels  there  in  his  gold-embroidered  crimson  velvet 
tunic,  which,  parting  at  the  side  and  confined  round  the 
waist  by  a  gem-encrusted  band^  displays  a  sleeve  and  hose 
of  deepi  blue  velvet,  and  a  gorgeously-wrought  dagger 
hanging  at  his  side.  Crisp,  wavy  brown  hair  parts  upon 
his  forel^ead,  flowing  backward  on  to  the  shoulders,  and  a 
pointed  beard  gives  a  peculiar  character  to  the  whole  head* 
The  tradition  is,  that  in  Melchior,  Memling  has  portrayed 
his  patron  and  military  general,  Charles  of  Burgundy.  He 
is  a  gallant  gentleman  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  among 
such  must '  Memling  himself  have  fought  and  feasted. 
Balthasar  is  of  a  still  more  youthful  figure,  and  is  entc  rnig 
from  the  meadow,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  third  rich  goblet. 
His  costume  is  of  violet  velvet,  and  has  a  decidedly 
oriental  character  about  it. 

Grass  and  flowers  spring  up  among  the  ruinous  masonry 
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of  a. low  wall,  which  divides  us  the  spectators  from  this 
biilliant  pageant.  There  is  a  rose-bush,  every  leaf  and 
bud  lovingly  painted  with  the  most  delicate  care ;  the  dew 
and  perfume  seem  yet  <b  hang  about  them.  There  is  St. 
John^s-wort,  too,  with  its  pale  golden  blossoms ;  there  are 
dandelions  with  their  globes  of  fairy-down ;  there  is  a  tuft 
of  delicate-lcaved  maiden-hair ;  and  a  dusky  orange  snail 
crawls  slowly  along  the  broken,  low  wall,  leaving  his 
mlvery,  slimy  track  behind  him.  How  lovely  in  these 
pictures  are  such  little  bits  of  nature,  connecting  us  with 
the  ideal  of  the  middle  ages  tlnough  these  simple  weeds 
and  flowers,  and  the  tiny  creatures  dwelling  among  them, 
which,  though  human  beings  have  long  ago  cast  off  their 
gorgeous  array,  yet  burn  in  azure  and  scarlet  dyes,  and 
glitter  in  burnished  coats  of  mail ! 

To  the  right  of  the  Adoration,  in  its  little  ^ing,  stands 
St.  John  the  Baptist.  Over  his  robe  of  earners  hair  he 
wears  a  mantle  of  deep  violet.  He  glances  towards  us  with 
large,  soft  brown  eyes,  pointing  with  his  meagre  Angers 
towards  a  gentle  little  lamb,  which  lies  upon  a  scarlet- 
bound  volume,  supported  on  his  -  left  hand.  It  is  in  a 
meadow  of  rich  grass  and  flowers  where  St.  John  is  stand- 
ing ;  a  tall  white  lily  has  sprung  up  at  his  feet ;  before 
him  gurgles  a  shallow  brooklet,  murmuring  over  pebbles 
and  shells,  which  gleam  brightly  through  the  transparent 
water  as  they  lie  scattered  over  the  golden  sand.  A 
brilliant  kingfisher  meditates  amid  the  lush-weeds  which 
overhang  the  streamlet^s  banks.  Joyous  little  lizards  play 
and  dart  to  and  fro  across  a  sandy,  rugged  pathway  lead- 
ing up  towards  a  beetling,  top-heavy  rock,  which  rises 
abruptly  from  the  meadow.  A  similar  crag  rises  again 
farther  off  in  the  meadow,  approached  by  a  pleasant  path- 
way, winding  up  through  a  young  oak-grove.  Between 
these  two  rocky  heights  your  eye  wanders  into  an  enchant- 
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ing  distance.  There  is  a  quiet  lake  lying  amid  smiling 
meadows;  a  quaint  city  rising  upon  the  farther  shore,  and 
&r,  far  away  gleam  the  blue  peaks  of  a  mountain^cluuii* 
Across  the  calm  lake  sails  a  littte  boat ;  and  through  the 
pure  heavens  wing  their  way  a  rejoicing  flight  of  birds. 

In  the  other  conapartment  of  the  little  shrine  we  see 
St.  Christopher  approaching  us  through  the  transpaient^ 
sparkling  waves,  which  are  just  murmuring  into  tran- 
quiility  after  the  recent  tempest  The  uprising  sun  gilds 
with  warm  beams  the  precipitous,  rocky  banks  ^  of  the 
Rhine !  —  Yes ;  for  the  Rhine,  with  its  castle-crowned  and 
vineyard-clad  banks,  has  been  transported  into  Palestine 
by  the  admiring  Memiingl  The  sunbeams  bathe  hiilsy 
locks,  vineyards,  castles,  and  churches;  the  sunbeams 
tint  with  rose  and  violet  the  long  streaks  of  letreating 
storm -clouds^;  and  on  through  the  emerald  waves  comes 
patient,  old,  obedient  Christopher,  bearing  upon  his  staop* 
ing  shoulders  the  little  Christ-child,  who  blesses  the  whole 
world  vviih  three  upraised  fingers  of  his  tiny  linnd.  On 
comes  the  patient  old  man,  with  hiadark  azure  tunic  tuck* 
ed  up  above  his  Jcnees,  and  with  a  crimson  mantle,  flutter- 
ing round  him  and  the  tall  staff  upon  which  he  leans.  Bat 
words  can  convey  no  image  of  the  magic  splendor  of  the 
tints,  glowing,  gorgeous,  and  liquid  as  the  tints  of  a  painted 
window^,  or  of  precious  gems ;  nor  yet  of  each  minutest 
detail  wrought  out  with  most  loviug,  delicate  care. 

How  different  in  beauty  to  these  ohild^like  Gemm 

pictures  is  an  exquisite  little  Entombment  of  Christ,  in 
one  of  the  cabinets,  of  the  early  Italian  school ;  yet  it  is, 
to  a  degree,  kindred  in  spirit !  It  is  one  of  seveml  small 
pictures  of  Angelico"  which  the  Pinakothek  contains, 

and  has  always  strangely  affected  me.  In  Memling  and 
Von  luyck  our  sympathies  with  the  natural  world  ard  es- 
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pecially  called  forth  ;  here  Angel ico  touches  with  a  spirit's 
band  our  highest  spiritual  being.  It  is  a  very  small  pic- 
tare,  painted. in  tempera,  and  looks  like  a  pale  and  faded 
water-color  drawing.  The  colors  are  tender  rose,  tender 
blue,  and  grey,  with  golden  tints  for  the  hair,  and  gold  for 
stars,  and  delicate  tracery  upon  the  draperies,  l^he  feeling 
produced  upon  my  mtnd  by  this  exquisite  creation  is  as 
of  an  ecstatic  vision  seen  by  saint  or  martyr. 

The  figures  arc  of  course  arranged  with  perfect  sym- 
metry. Th^  lifeless  form  of  Christ,  supported  behind  by 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  rises  in  the  centre,  pale  and  stark  ; 
the  wondrously  noble  head  bowed  on  the  breast,  the 
eyelids  with  the  shadow  of  death  upon  them— the  whole 
tender,  mournful,  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  express. 
The  rich  golden  hair  falls  in  gentle  waves  from  the  pallid 
brow  around  the  visionary  countenance.  The  lower  por« 
tion  of  the  figure  is  draped  in  very  soft,  semi-transparent^ 
white  drapery,  which  hangs  in  perfectly  symmetrical 
folds;  the  arms  are  stretched  forth,  as  if  upon  the  cross, 
but  the  hands  drooping.  The  right  hand  is  kissed  by  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  left  by  St.  John.   They  both  approach 

the  figure  of  our  Lord  timidly,  lovingly,  half  kneeling; 
their  figures  and  heads  are  seen  in  proi&le ;  the  attitudes 
are  almost  sinhilar,  and  each  is  garmented  in  pale  rose* 
colored  and  pale  blue  drapery.  And  how  adoring,  how 
tenderly,  purely  beautiful,  are  their  countenances,  filled 
with  an  unearthly  grace  — such  grace  as  alone  is  seen  in 
SaphaePs  early  pictures,  and  in  Angelico's.   A  golden 

star  gleams  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  Virgin.  Behind  the 
figures  rises  the  grey,  formal  sepulchre  cut  in  the  rock, 
above  which  are  seen  the  tops  of  dark  cypresses;  dark 
grass,  filled  with  tufts  of  formal  grey  and  pale  blue 
flowers,  covers  the  ground;  all  is  unreal,  mysterious, 
aymholie,  as  if  traced  by  the  hand  of  a  seraph  rather  than 
by  the  hand  of  man  1 
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SLEDGING. 

November  22<l«— The  great  feature  of  this  week  has 
been  sledging.  Last  Sunday  Avas  the  first  day  that  sledges 
made  their  appearance.  For  several  days  the  snow  had 
kept  falling  and  falling,  and  the  sky  had  continued  of  a 
sullen  white  with  unfallen  snow. 

Wo  felt  certain  that  sledges  must  soon  make  their 
appearaace,  and  talked  ahout  the  poetry  and  romance  of 
sledging.  We  recalled  the  sledgings  in  Miss  Bremer^s 
novels,  and  Frithiof,  and  old  King  Ring,  and  Hamihon 
and  Hildegard's  sledging  adventure  in  that  clever  book 
the  Mnitials,'  and  determined  that  when  we  had  our  drive 
in  a  sledge  it  also  should  be  towards  Nymphenburg,  ia 
aieinory  of  ilildegnrd  and  Hamilton's  misfortunes. 

And  on  Sunday  afternoon  we  heard  from  the  street  a 
merry  sound  of  bells— ^  A  sledge,  Isabel  I  a  sledge  I* 
cried  Anna.  In  a  moment  Isabel  had  rushed  to  the  win- 
dow, exclaiming  in  an  excited  voice,  as  she  looked  out, 
'  Oh,  how  pretty  I  how  pretty !  Come,  Anna  1  do  look  at 
its  scarlet  trappings,  at  its  fur  lining,  at  the  funny  people 
wra])pe  J  up  in  it ! '  And  Isabel  was  ready  to  clap  her 
hands  like  a  delighted  child. 

On  Monday  morning,  as  I  entered  Uie  English  Garden, 
and  was  admiring  the  heavy  masses  of  snow  which  hung 
in  fantastic  forms  upon  the  dark  branches  of  a  group 
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of  fir-trees,  and  was  enjoying  the  purity,  and  silence,  and 
beauty  of  the  whole  scene,  a  sharp,  clear  sound  of  bells 
rang  through  the  frosty  air;  and  skimming  along  the 
white  smooth  road  which  wound  among  the  trees,  came 
on  a  bright  green  and  golden  sledge,  drawn  by  a  brisk 
black  horse,  brilliant  with  scarlet  trappings  and  musical 
with  little  bells.  It  was  a  peasant's  sledge  ;«and  wrapt  up 
in  liis  cloak,  and  with  a  fur  cap  drawn  down  over  his 
brows,  and  with  fur  gloves  upon  his  hands,  within  it  sat  a 
burly  peasant.  So  pretty  was  the  whole  thing,  so  gay 
and  ^ntastic,  that  a  little  thrill  ran  through  my  nerves, 
and  1  was  as  perfect  a  child  in  my  joy  over  the  pea-green 
sledge  as  Isabel  had  been  the  day  before* 

In  the  course  of  Monday,  sledges  were  to  be  seen  every* 
where.  Sledges  were  seen  standing  before  doors,  without 
horses,  as  though  people  were  bringing  them  forth  from 
their  summer  retreats  and  were  inspecting  their  state  and 
eondition,  whilst  others  were  being  pulled  along  to  black* 
smitiis  and  coach-builders  to  be  repaired. 

Gentlemen^s  carriages  have  begun  to  travel  upon  sledges 
instead  of  upon  wheels  —  ditto  droschkies,  ditto  fiacres  — 
ditto  peasants'  carts  — ditto  laundresses'  carts  —  ditto 
brewers'  carts.  Little  lads,  of  course,  go  to  school  and 
return  upon  sledges  instead  of  upon  their  own  legs* 
Water-tubs  and  buckets,  and  milk-jars,  or  rather  the 
wooden  pails,  hooped  with  brass,  in  which  people  here 
carry  their  milk  about  —  all  travel  on  sledges.  Things 
and  vehicles  moving  upon  wheels  or  legs,  one  begins  to 
consider  very  much  out  of  fashion  I  Together  with  the 
droschkies  and  fiacres  now  put  upon  sledges,  you  see  upon 
the  stands  sledges-proper — two-and  one-horse  sledges  — 
green,  blue,  and  yellow,  grand,  elegant,  and  shabby ;  and 
these  sledges  you  see  driving  alioiit  in  all  directions,  with 
their  heavily  cloaked  and  be-furred  drivers  generally  stand- 
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log  up  behind,  d'la'Han8om»cah^  and  cracking  their  long 

lashed  whips  till  the  streets  resound  again.  You  see  a 
couple  of  students  ia  one  sledge; — a  whole  family, 
father^  mother,  and  a  ciowd  of  children,  in  a  family 
sledge  —  you  see  a  lady  and  gentleman  alone  —  you  see, 
perhaps,  as  I  did  last  night,  two  fat  citizenesses,  one 
driving,  with  a  couple  of  round-faced  rosy  children  peep* 
in'g  out  from  under  the  apron  of  the  sledge,  and  seem* 
ingly  quite  close  under  the  horse's  heels.  You  see  a 
couple  of  Munich  ^  genU^^  —  for  there  are  such  animals 
here  —  with  big-buttoned  coats,  jaunty  hats,  and  cigars  in 
their  mouths,  driving  a  lean  shambling  horse  at  a  furious 
rate,  whilst  they  themselves  seem  ready  to  be  spilt  from 
their  slight  sledge  any  momwt ;  and  you  see  numbers  of 
weH-to-do  big-boned  peasants,  rapidly  skimming  along  in 
their  sledges,  which  all  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
each  other,  being  green,  often  of  painted  wicker-work, 
and  quaintly  adorned  with  gilt  traceiy-work,  which  looks 
as  though  it  were  of  iron  gilt. 

In  order  to  see  as  much  winter  life  as  possible,  I  have 
varied  my  walk  to  the  studio  these  last  several  momingi, 
by  going  down  through  the  Hof-6arten,  where,  by  the  by, 
three  days  running,  at  the  same  hour  and  upon  the  same 
spot,  I  have  encountered,  buttoned  up  to  the  chin  m  his 
warm  furred  coat,  his  Majesty  King  Max^  taking  his  morn- 
ing walk,  and  then  I  have  wended  ray  way  down  an  old 
street  which  leads  to  the  St.  Anna  Vorstadt.  And  upon 
these  walks  I  have  not  only  seen  all  these  varieties  of  the 
genus  sledge,  but  alsor  soldiers  emptying  out  of  long  heavy 
carls  loads  of  snow  into  the  branches  of  the  Isar,  which 
.  flow  through  the  town,  aqd  met  processions  of  laundresses 
which  have  vastly  amused  me.  In  the  eaiiy  morning  they 
were  entering  the  city  with  clothes-baskets  and  bundles, 
piled  up  ever  so  high  upon  wooden  sledges,  which  they 
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both  drew  along  and  pushed.  The  sledges  were  not  few 
in  number,  and  the  procession  was  rendered  yet  more 
fantaMic  from  gay*colored  dresses  and  white  petticoats^ 
home  aloft  like  pennons  upon  long  poles !  All  bright  and 
fresh  in  the  clear  winter's  morning,  their  comely  faces 
glowing  with  exercise  and  the  sharp  air,  their  gowns  and 
gay  handkerchiefs  as  dean  and  bright  as  their  faces,  these 
laundress-maids  and  matrons  looked  wondrously  attractive. 
Just  picture  to  yourself  this  train  winding  along  through 
the  old  street^  white  and  crisp  with  its  snoW,  and  tell  me 
whether,  together  with  a  pea-green  sledge  rushing  along 
here  and  there,  and  every  now  and  then  a  group  of 
peasants,  men  and  women,  cutting  up  wood  before  the 
houses,  the  scene  was  not  quaint  and  pleasantly  foreign  ? 
These  groups  of  cutters  of  wood  are  very  amusing.  The 
man  —  for  the  group  usually  consists  of  one  man  and  two 
women  ^  the  man  in  a  chocolate  or  pale  pink  cotton 
jacket,  black  velvet  breeches,  and  black  top-boots,  chopping 
away  upon  a  heavy  block,  whicli  he  has  placed  upon  tiie 
causeway;  the  women  in  pink  or  blue  cotton  boddices, 
with  large  wadded  gigot  sleeves,  and  scarlet  or  green,  or 
scarlet  and  green  mixed,  woollen  petticoats,  and  with  black 
or  white  kerchiefs  tied  over  their  heads,  one  sawing  pieces 
of  wood  in  a  skeleton-like  sawing  machine,  the  other 
carrying  away,  in  a  wooden  basket  on  her  back,  the  cut 
and  sawn  pieces  of  wood  through  the  heavy  arched  door 
or  rather  gateway  of  the  house. 

But  to  return  to  sledging  and  to  our  sledging.  On 
Tuesday  afternoon  the  sun  shone  out  gloriously,  and  cast* 
ing  long  gleams  on  the  studio  floor  through  the  high 
windows,  my  eyes  glanced  up  and  encountered,  smiling 
through  leafless  branches  flecked  with  snow,  such  a  lapis* 
lazuli  heaven  that  I  forthwith  put  away  my  drawing,  and 
some  twenty  minutes  later  stood  in  our  little  siuiog-room, 
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Startling  Isabel  with  my  exclamatioa  of  '  On  with  your 
cloak !  quick  !  quick  !  we  will  go  in  a  sledge  to  Nynipben* 
burgl  —  Hurrah  for  Hamilton  and  Hildegard,  we  w9I 
honor  their  memories  by  the  self-same  drive,  on  the  self* 
same  day  I '  Isabel  was  much  pleased  with  the  scheme. 
Fiaulein  Sanehen  was  dispatched  to  bring  us  the  hand* 
somest  sledge  she  could  find  on  the  stand,  with  ^100  hand- 
some  horses.  We  mmlo  n  hasty  dinner,  whilst  the  good 
old  soul  bustled  ofif,  wrapt  ourselves  up  in  all  our  warm 
things,  and  were  ready  by  the  time  musical  and  signifi* 
cant  jingling  of  bells  was  heard  beneath  our  windows. 
Our  sledge  —  I  grieve  to  record  it  —  was  a  bright  yellow! 
I  am  sorry  for  this,  seeing  that  a  bright  yellow  vehicle  of 
any  description  is  an  eyesore  to  me.  However,  we  will 
regard  it  as  a  golden  sledge. 

Our  horses  were  very  wild  —  at  least  in  appearance,  — 
our  driver  a  perfect  monster,  in  his  dark  blue  cloak,  edged 
with  brown  fur  at  the  sleeves  and  round  the  deep  cape. 
Our  trappings  were  scarlet,  the  lining  of  our  sledge  dark 
blue.  We,  ourselves,  you  may  picture  in  thick  veils  and 
furs,  and  black  hooded  cloalui.  Away  we  started ;  the 
long  whip  cracked  aguiii  and  again  in  artistic  flourishes, 
its  echoes  resounding  through  the  quiet  streets,  and, 
together  with  the  horses'  bells,  making  a  tremendous  riot 
Isabel  was  quite  alarmed  because  everybody  in  the  street 
stopped  to  look  after  us, 

*'  Of  course  they  do,  Isabel,  of  course ;  —  donU  we  stop 
and  look  after  every  sledge  as  it  dashes  past  ?  —  it  is  only 
proper  respect  to  the  early  sledges  of  the  season.*  And 
on  we  dashed. 

The  sun  shone  upon  the  long  Iin(es  of  delicately  tiated 
houses,  pale  pinks,  stone  colors,  greens,  and  salmons ;  the 
tall  roofs  were  dazzling  with  snow ;  the  sledges  and 
groups  of  people  we  passed  in  the  streets  looked  brilliant 
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patches  of  colors,  contrasting  against  the  whiteness  of  the 

road,  and  shone  upon  by  the  bright  sun.  We  drove  out 
towards  the  vast  plain;  the  sun  was  beginning  to  sink 
slowly  into  an  abyss  of  molten  gold,  which  revealed 
itself  behind  a  gigantic  range  of  mountain-like  clouds 
of  lilac  and  amber ;  the  tall  obelisk  burnt  in  the  raya 
of  the  setting  sun  till  it  appeared  a  mighty  tongae  of  fire  ^ 
leaping  up  into  the  azure  heavens;  the  sun-beams  lay 
upon  the  broad  doors  of  the  Glyptothek,  gleaming  like 
flame  ;  the  statues,  the  columns  and  pediment,  both  of  the 
Glyptothek  and  of  the  Corinthian  Temple  facing  it,  were 
tinted  with  the  warm  light,  and  rose  from  the  expanse  of 
snow  beyond,  in  sharp  outline,  and  of  the  most  exquisite, 
creamy  hue.  And  before  us  lay  the  plain,  —  dreamy, 
dazzlingly  white,  —  with  long  shadows  falling  across  it  of 
delicate  azure,  with  trees  and  villages  in  the  middle 
distance  of  ethereal  greys,  and  so  tender,  so  unreal  in 
their  coloring,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  so  distinct  in  their 
contour,  that  one  was  transported  with  delight 

We  passed  beneath  one  of  those  long  beams  sus- 
pended across  the  roads,  painted  with  winding  stripes 
of  the  Bavarian  colors,  which  are  seen  here  in  lieu  of 
turnpike  gates  —  entered  a  road  lined  with  trees  on  either 
hand  —  ascended  a  slight  hill — breweries  and  wayside 
beer,  and  coffee-houses  and  small  villas  skirting  the  road, 
and  having  again  reached  the  level  ground,  were  in  the 
Nymphenburg  AUee^  as  it  is  called. 

But  behold  !  a  mist,  dense,  blue,  and  cold^  approached 
ns\  We  could  not  see  a  hundred-^ nay,  not  fifty— 
not  twenty  yards  before  us.  Yet,  behind  us,  lay  Munich 
in  the  clear  sunshine.  Mist  rose  rapidly  and  stealthily 
from  the'  snowy  plain.  To  the  right  hand  and  to  the 
left  mist  blocked  up  the  avenue.  How  strange  I  Theire 
was  nothing  for  it  but  immediate  return,  —  there  was 
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no  Nymphenburg  that  day!  The  pedestrians,  horses, 
drivers,  and  riders  of  various  degrees  who  approached 
Q8«  or  passed  us  on  their  way  towards  the  city^  presented 
a  singular  appearance:  beards,  hair  of  man  and  beast, 
and  the  fur  of  their  cloaks  and  trappings,  were  covered 
with  a  white  rime, — they  appeared  suddenly  to  have 
gone  grey. 

As  rapidly  as  possible  we  returned  to  Munich,  where 
all  was  still  so  pleasant  in  the  evening  sunshine,  that  we 
continued  our  drive.  We  drove  past  the  Basilica,  across 
the  DuU  Platz,  and  through  the  most  frequented  streets 
till  we  entered  the  Ludwig  Strasse,  which,  in  winter,  is 
the  great  afternoon  parade  of  Munich.  People,  as  usual, 
were  promenading  up  and  down  the  noble  street,  and 
sledges  and  carriages  were  rapidly  driving  to  and  fro. 
All  looked  most  bright  and  gay.  As  we  glided  along, 
we  both  decided  that  the  Ludwig  Strasse  was  wearing  an 
extremely  handsome  face  that  day.  Now  we  skimmed 
past  Duke  Max^s  palace,  past  the  Royal  Library,  where 
tiic  colossal  statues  of  Aristotle,  Hippocrates,  Hooker, 
and  Thucydides,  throned  aloA,  looked  more  than  usualff 
solemn  and  venerable  from  the  snow-hoods  and  draperies 
fallen  upon  them;  past  the  Ludwig's  Church,  the  white 
slender  towers  of  which  cut  boldly  against  the  pure  rosy 
evening  sky;  past  the  Damen  Stift,  the  University,  the 
Jesuits'  College,  the  now  silent  fountniiis,  and  emerging 
beneath  the  Triumphal  Arch,  found  ourselves  in  the  long 
poplar  avenue  leading  to  Schwabing.  - 

We  had  just  time  to  drive  as  far  as  Schwabing  fcr 
Isabel  to  have  a  dim  and  dreary  glimpse  of  tiic  Church, 
where  is  the  picturesque  Overbeck  gallery,  and  of  the 
house  where  dwells  the  little  old  woman  with  the  throng 
of  children,  and  of  the  yet  more  distant  church  with  the 
pea-green  spire;  but  all  was  now  cold,  snow,  ice,  and 
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icicles, •—'SO  away  we  sped  home  again  to  our  com* 
fortable  tca4ab1e,  our  driver  cracking  his  whip  yet  louder 
aod  longer,  aod  in  oue  of  bis  evolutions  nearly  carrying 
off  poor  IsabePs  nose.   And  this  was  the  more  unkind, 

as  I  discovered  that  this  day  happened  lo  be  her  hirihJay  ! 

November  2Bih.  —  To-day  we  had  another  holiday, 
thaidcs  to  the  attraction  of  sledging.  Isabel  was  overjoyed 
when  once  more  Anna  suddenly  returned  from  the  studio 
proposing  a  fresh  attempt  to  reach  Nymphenburg.  Fiau- 
leitt  Sanchen  was  again  dispatched  for  a  sledge,  —  the 
very  handsomest  she  could  hire, —  aiul  for  Amia's  new 
bonnet  from  tiie  milUner^s;  for  Anna,  at  lengthy  was  going 
lo  relieve  her  conscience  by  making  a  call,  only  too  long 
due,  at  Madame  de  — ^s. 

Sledge  and  bonnet  arrived  in  due  time,  and  well  had 
Fraulein  Sanchen  executed  her  commission :  she  clapped 
her  poor  old  bony  hands  with  satisfaction  and  joy,  the 
good  old  i'raulein  !  as  she  ran  into  our  sitting-room  all 
crimson-nosed  from  the  frosty  air,  and  bidding  us  to  look 
ml  of  the  window  at  the  magnificent  sledge  which  she 
had  brought.  It  was  a  magnificent  sledge  which  we  had 
greatly  admired  on  the  Odeon  Flatz,^ — large  and  white, 
lined  with  scarlet  cloth,  aod  covered  in  with  a  leopard  skin, 
<-^two  tall  golden  ornaments  in  the  front,  crowned  each 
with  a  golden  bunch  of  grapes, — but  the  supreme  i^ran- 
dcur  of  the  whole  were  plumes  of  white  and  blue  feathers, 
which  nodded  upon  the  horses^  heads !  The  driver  and 
his  horses  were  in  keeping  with  the  sledge— was  it  not 
magnificent  indeed  ?  A  fit  equipage  to  convey  ladies  to 
ao  ambassador's  house  ? 

But  ah  I  the  Russian  lady,  the  Frau  Oberstin,  who  lives 
at  the  end  of  our  street,  and  who,  unluckily  for  tlie  hard- 
working English  girlsy  has  taken  a  great  fancy  to  them» 
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she  and  lier  six  little  bovs  !  —  La  J  liiousbt  the  sledj^c 
magoificent!  The  eider  two  of  the  six  little  fellows, 
going  to  their  aftemooa  achooly  had  met  Piaalein  Sucheii 
as  she  letimied  fat  the  sledge,  and  had,  after  setting  up  a 
shout  of  recogoition  and  admiration,  besought  leave  to 
mount  ^  into  the  glorioos  sledge  just  for  a  tiny  drive 
bat  the  burly  be-furred  driver  had  cracked  his  long  whip 
unfec!ini^1y,  and  sped  past  the  '  little  grey  goblins/  as 
hand-m-hand  they  stood  upoa  the  pavement,  with  the 
hoods  of  their  grey  cloal»  drawn  over  their  heads,  gazing 
after  the  departing  glory  with  big  round  brown  eyes.  But 

as  the  handsome  sledge  dashed  round  the  corner  of   

Strasse,  the  portly  figure  of  the  gay  Frau  Obeistin  had 
appeared  among  the  ivy>wieaths  of  her  window^  the  case- 
ment had  flown  open,  and  the  good-humored  face  of  ihe 
hidy,  and  the  golden  locks  and  rosy  cheeks  of  a  third 
child  had  leaned  out  into  the  sunshine,  and  a  clear  little 
voice  had  rung  through  the  frosty  air,  reaching  Praulein 
Sanchen's  purposely  deaf  ears,  with  the  cry  of  *We 
come,  we  come  ! ' 

And  assuredly  they  did  come  I  Anna,  listening  to  the 
old  Fraulein's  description  of  the  Frau  Oberstin^s  sudden 
apparition  at  the  ivy-wreathed  casement,  gave  a  vioLeat 
jerk  of  vexation  to  the  strings  of  her  new  bonnet,  when 
in  burst  the  smiling,  uninvited  guest,  brilliant  in  an  elegant 
toilette,  with  the  golden-haired  Adclbcrt  springing  around 
her,  and  his  blue  and  white  plumes  bobbing  about  like 
mad  things. 

*  Here  we  are,  my  dear  young  ladies,  you  see ;  come 
to  drive  out  with  you  in  the  splendid  sledge, —  you  knoir 
you  couldn't  possibly  drive  out  by  yourselves — it  does 
not  look  well!  and  it^s  just  what  I've  been  wanting  all 
day.  I  was  terribly  moped ;  and  Adelbert,  my  Wurmchent 
didnU  you  want  a  drive  in  the  beautiful  dedge?  Oh! 
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we'll  have  such  a  charming  drive,  won't  we,  dear  young 
ladies!'  exclaimed  the  good  OberstiD,  with  the  most  de- 
lightful self-assurance* 

A  cloud  passed  over  our  brows ;  but  the  Frau  Oberstin 
wore  such  an  elegant  blonde  veil,  and  little  Adelbert  was 
so  blinded  by  his  curis  and  his  feathers,  that  probably 
neither  of  them  could  see  the  dark  looks  of  their  proposed 
companions. 

*  We  are  going  to  make  a  call  upon  Madame  de  ,* 

observed  Anna,  in  a  cold  voice. 

'  Oh,  never  mind  that,  Fraulein  Ovitt ;  never  mind  thai  I 
We'll  sit  in  the  sledge  whilst  you  cull.' 

^  I  fear  you  will  scarcely  find  room  in  the  sledge,  Frau 
Oberstin,*  observed  Isabel* 

*Not  rotm!^  ejaculated  the  portly  dame.  ^Not 
room!  my  dear  Fraulein;  it's  the  largest  sledge  in  ail 
Munich  I  there  would  be  room  and  to  spare  for  all  my  six 
boys !  And,  by  the  by,  I  dare  say  we  may  meet  Ludwig 
and  Max  returning  from  school  wIk  ii  we  return  from  our 
drive,  or  the  nurses  somewhere  with  Luitpold,  Otto,  and 
the  baby;  and  you  wouldn't  mind— now  would  you?  — 
though  you  always  do  pretend  to  say  ytju  arc  not  lovers 
of  children,  —  to  take  some  of  the  dear  Wurmchen  for 
a  drive.  It  is  such  a  beautiful  day,  and  muck  a  lai^ 
aledge ! '  • 

It  was  certainly  not  agreeable  to  have  your  sledge 
forcibly  taken  possession  of  by  uninvited  companions* 
But  out  in  the  sunshine,  when  the  handsome  lady,  seating 
herself  in  the  best  scat,  with  every  possible  grace  arran^^xl 
Adelbert  between  Isabel  and  Anna,  demanding  from  them 
*  whether,  now,  they  really  did  not  think  it  was  a  very 
splendid  thought  her  going  with  them  ? '  they  were  forced 
to  relax  in  their  vexation,  and  smile. 

Madame  de       ■■'   was  not  at  home ;  ^so  leaving  cards, 
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ftway  we  dashed  past  the  little  houae  with  Hs  golden  bal« 

cony  fornjerly  inhabited  by  Lola  Montes,  but  not  in  the 
direction  of  Nytnphenburg !  The  Frau  Oberstia  had 
already  decided  that  our  drive  must  be  to  the  Au*MeiMr 
in  the  English  Garden^ «^  had  given,  in  her  loud  tone  of 
command,  directions  to  the  driver,  —  and  avt'ay  to  the 
English  Garden  we  were  now  speeding* 

Away  we  dashed  through  the  streets,  every  body  tun* 
ing  round  to  admire  the  splendid  sledge, 'across  the  Odeon 
Platz,  where  stand  the  statues  of  Gluck  and  Orlando  di 
Lasso,  which  to-day  in  the  sunshine  looked  extremely 
well,  as  you  caught  the  gleam  of  their  tawny  bronia 
against  a  back-ground  of  dazzlinf?  snow  and  a  heaven  of 
summer  blue ;  and  through  the  archway  of  the  Arcade  we 
dash  into  the  Hof-Garten.  All  looks  especially  gay  this 
winter's  afternoon:  people  walking  under  the  arcade; 
people  walking  about  over  the  crisp  trodden  snow  beneath 
the  formal  rows  of  leafless  trees  which  fill  the  square.  On 
one  band  stretches  the  garden-front  of  the  Palace,  its  pedi- 
ment crowned  by  tlio  allegorical  figures  of  the  difTcrent 
provinces  of  Bavaria,  and  its  facade  gay  with  decoratioos 
in  a  style  to  my  taste  too  much  resembling  French  plumb* 
box  ornament ;  but  which,  nevertheless,  looked  bright  and 
cheerful  in  the  wintry  weather.  Before  us  lies  a  loog, 
white,  many-windowed  building,  with  steep  and  donlle^ 
windowed  roofs— -a  barracks.  Behind  us,  and  to  our  left 
hand,  the  arcade,  the  frescoes  and  dull  scarlet  walls,  and 
groups  of  statuary  which  shine  out,  from  beneath  long 
rows  of  rounded  arches,  pleasantly  enough,  as  you  catch 
transient  glimpses  of  them  between  the  leafless  trees. 
This  Hof-Garlen  fresco  decoration  one  might  give  as 
about  the  worst  specimen  of  Munich  art;  but  truly  to-day 
the  effect  was  good.  Among  the  promenadera  in  the  Hof- 
Garten,  —  it  is  of  course  a  great  resort  of  nurses  and 
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children,  — we  found  one  of  the  Fmu  Obentin^s  nurses, 

—the  one  who  wears  the  pretty  Munich  costume.  The 
baby  was  asleep  on  a  pink  cushion  laid  upon  a  little 
wooden  sledge,  and  sleeping  he  was  drawn  over  the  beaten 
snow.  Fat  little  Luitpold  was  toddlixig  beside  the  pictur- 
esque nurse -maid. 

The  Frau  Oberetia  instantly  catching  sight  of  the  group, 
bad  Luitpold  transferred  with  lightning  rapidity  from  the 
snowy  ground  to  the  warmth  of  the  grand  sledge.  There 
would  h^ve  been  no  use  in  remonstrance  front  us,  could 
we  have  hardened  ourselves  into  sufficient  ungraciousness. 
And  when  the  little  fellow  shouted  with  glee,  and  hid  his 
little  hands  under  the  leopard-skin,  seeking  with  much 
merriment  to  catch  hold  of  his  brother^s  hands,  and  their 
blue  and  white  plumes  danced  together  as  gaily  as  the 
plumes  upon  the  horses^  heads,  we  gradually  called  forth 
our  latent  amiability* 

*  Surely,*  observed  the  complacent  Frau  Obersthit  ^  to- 
day we  shall  meet  the  Eoyal  sledges  ;  they  are  a  fine 
sight  I  And  we  look  so  handsome,  with  these  dear  chil- 
dren, that  really  I  should  not  object  to  it  P 

But  we  did  not  meet  the  Royal  sledges. 

We  met,  however,  troops  and  troops  of  people  streaming 
out  of  the  £nglish  Garden,  as  though  it  had  been  summer* 
And  summer  it  might  have  been,  judgii^  from  the  sun- 
shine, and  deep,  clear,  joyous  sky  above  us.  Of  a  truth 
the  day  was  a  delightful  blending  of  the  beauty  of  summer 
sky  and  winter  landscape. 

Now  we  swept  past  some  grand  old  beech-tree,  whose 
mossy  boles  and  venerable  twisted  roots,  ^tiii  strewn  with 
fuddy  leaves,  rose  green  and  sylvan  from  amidst  the  ex* 
pause  of  spotless  snow ;  now  past  a  dump  of  shrubs  whose 
crimson  twi<Ts  and  stems  were  a  fiu^h  of  warmth;  now  we 

greeted  with  delight  fantastic  bowers  of  clematis  which 
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festooned  the  foiest-trees,  and  bore  upon  their  myriad  en- 
twined and  slender  fingers  wreaths  and  masses  of  snow, 
beautiful  and  soft  as  clustering  blossoms. 

We  might  have  been  travelling  through  an  enchanted 
forest,  such  lovely  gems  hung  /rom  the  branches.  Here 
rich  bunches  of  the  scarlet  dog-wood  berries  mingled  with 
black  berries  of  the  privet — coral  and  jet;  a  golden  leaf 
fluttering  here  and  there ;  and  ever  and  anon  a  slender 
pendant  icicle  catching  the  sun-beams,  flashed  out  from 
an  over-hanging  branch  like  a  diamond  dagger. 

We  met  many  sledges  so  bright  In  color,  that  if  one 
has  compared  the  berries  and  icicles  to  gems,  one  is 
tempted  to  call  these  sledges  flowers  which  have  come 
out  in  winter  to  adorn  the  pleasant  garde*n.  That  largs 
flaunting  sledge,  yellow  *  picked  out'  ^ith  red,  must  be 
a  tulip ;  that  comfortable,  compact  little  '  turn-out '  cer- 
tainly is  a  ranunculus ;  here  we  have  a  deep  blue  lark- 
spur, and  there,  in  the  modest,  quaint  peasant's  sledge  of 
green  and  gold,  we  have  the  pleasant,  common,  goldca 
buttercup,  half  buried  in  its  rich  green  leaves  I  Aud  we, 
too,  with  our  scarlet  cdshions  and  our  azure  plumes,  we 
must  be  a  bouquet  of  lovely  lobelias !  No,  it  would '  have 
been  more  correct  to  liken  sledges  to  brilliant  birds,  or  to 
gorgeous,  swift,  and  cheerily  singing  insects^  for  all  have 
their  sharp  clear  chime  and  jingle  of  bells,  as  they  sweep 
along !  Our  hcWs  were  silver,  —  a  gradation  of  bells,  and, 
therefore,  of  sound.  The  bells  were  hung  within  a  steel 
bow  which  was  arched  above  either  horse^s  neck !  Pleas- 
ant and  gay  was  their  ringing  in  the  enchanted  forest  I 

We  have  passed  the  round  temple-like  pavilion  standing 
upon  its  high  mound,  and  which  always  in  summer,  when 
seen  amid  leafy  trees  and  across  an  'expanse  of  flowers, 
reminds  mc  of  the  Temple  of  Hymen  as  depicted  in 
valeutines,  and  towards  which  a  very  yellow-haired  and 
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•  ♦ 
Tosy-cheeked  Cupid  is  conducting  a  b1ue*coated  swain  and 

a  bashful  maiden  in  white  frock  and  pink  sash.    We  havo 

passed  various  pretty  rustic  bridges  SfpanniDg  branches  of 

the  Isar  which  dash  and  foam  over  mossy  stones,  —  we 

have  passed  the  kke,  now  one  sheet  of  snow-cove  red  ice, 

over  which  a  crowd  of  skaters  is  careering, —  we  have 

passed  various  disconsolate  looliing  and  deserted  summer* 

houses  nnd  coffee  and  beer  resorts,  where  now  snow  lies  in 

thick  piles  upon  tables  and  benches;  and  now  we  are  in  a 

part  of  the  Garden  which  is  quite  new  to  us.    Here  and 

there  among  the  trees  we  notice  little  wigwams  made  of 

grass  and  reeds  :  have  we  reached,  then,  tiie  abode  of 

woodland  elves  ?  Ah !  there  are  the  elves,  crimson  and 

green,  with  brilliant  sparkling  eyes  peeping  at  us  from  oul 

•the  underwood,  and  flitting  across  our  path. 

The  litde  boys  are  enchanted,  —  we  are  in  the  Pheas- 
antry  1    Now  we  have  arrived  at  the  Au-Meister  1 

^  What  is  the  Au-Metster  ?  *  asked  we,  full  of  curiosity. 

'  Only  a  little  Winhsliuus  !  '  lelurned  Lliu  Tiau  Ober* 
stin^ 

<  Very  good  coffee  at  the ' Au*Meister  I  gracious  ladies  P 
observed  our  big,  jolly  driver,  turning  round  with  a  face 

red  and  circular  as  the  sun  which  was  setting  behind 
the  wooded  horizon; — ^ And  very  good  beer  too!\ 

But  neither  attraction  persuaded  us  to  alight  from  the , 
spleudid  slodije  ;  and  our  driver  turned  his  horses'  heads 
towards  Munich  with  a  very  dissatisfied  countenance 
when  commanded  so  to  do  by  the  FraU  Oberstin^s  strong 
voice. 
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December  IsU  —  Frau  v.  Amsel  brought  us  word  to- 
day that  there  would  he  this  evening  a  toreh-processioii  of 

the  students  in  honor  of  one  of  the  favorite  professors  of 
the  University.  It  had  been  cxtrcmely  foggy  all  day,  and 
it  was  feared  this  might  interfere  with  the  effect  of  the 
spectacle.  The  mist,  howeyer,  seemed  to  be  driven  away 
by  the  torches  as  they  came  up  tliu  broad  Ludwig  Slrasse 
like  dancing  tiery  tongues,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
them,  in  two  long  lines,  up  either  side  of  the  magnificent 
street,  casting  their  ruddy  glow  upon  the  parapets,  statues, 
Byzantine  moulding?  and  arcbes  of  the  noble  buiidings. 
Every  dl>ject  was  Ulummed  with  a  burning  glow. 

We  had  taken  our  station  upon  the  broad  flight  of  steps 
of  the  Duiiicns  Stift,  which  faces  the  Lud wig's  Church; 
and  thus  commanded  a  good  view  up  and  down  the  street. 
The  students  assembled  in  front  of  the  University,  which 
is  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Ludwig  Strasse,  nearly  filling 
with  iheir  numbers  the  wide  sj)ace  between  the  University 
and  the  Jesuits'  College.  There  the  torches  were  lighted, 
and  then  each  student  bearing  his  torch,  the  procession  — 
preceded  and  fuUowed  by  a  band  of  musicians,  playing 
marches  alternately  —  advanced  along  the  street. 

Imagine  these  two  approaching  streams  of  torches, 
borne  in  the  hands  of  youths  and  young  men  quaintly 
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attired  in  hooded  cloaks^  or  in  black  velvet  coats,  and  eacli 
student  wearing  a  small  tricolor  skulUcap  of  the  .colors 

of  his  corps,  and  with  his  corps-band  crossing  his  breast. 
As  the  torches  burned  down,  the  youths,  to  refresh  the 
flame,  struck  them  on  the  ground,  leaving  as  they 
marched  along  streaks  and  sparks  of  fire  behind  them* 
Here  and  tlicrc,  at  certain  distances  up  the  centre  of  the 
broad  street,  between  the  lines  of  torch-bearers,  strode  the 
signers  of  the  different  corps,  one  by  one,  in  full  costume 
of  black  velvet  coat,  with  a  bro-id  tricolor  scarf  crossing 
the  breast,  with  white  leather  breeches  and  huge  black 
>  shining  boots,  which  reached  above  the  knee,  with  spurt 
and  jingling  sword-sheaths  ringing  upon  the  frosty  earth, 
and  bearing  in  their  hands  gleaming  naked  swords. 

Up  the  centre  also  slowly  progressed,  here  and  there,  an 
open  carriage,  in  which  sat  students  wearing  their  tricolor 
corps-caps,  but  otherwise  dressed  as  if  for  a  ball,  in  black 
coats,  white  waistcoats,  white  cravats,  and  white  kid  gloves. 
These  were  the  students  deputed  to  wait  upon  the  favorite 
Professor. 

The  ruddy  torch-light  flared  upon  the  groups  of  specta- 
tors crowding  the  causeways ;  upon  the  sepctators  leaning 
.from  windows ;  upon  the  broad  portals  and  white  fa9ade  of 
the  Ludwig's  Church,  bathing  in  warm  light  tlie  rounded 
arches,  the  sculptured  saints  and  capitals,  whilst  the  two 
slender  towers  faded  away  gradually  and  mysteriously 
into  the  upper  darkness  and  coldness  of  night.  The 
torches  with  their  columns  of  ruddy  smoke  swayed  to  and 
fro,  here  leaping  up  and  casting  their  crimson  glow  upon 
some  fair-haired  and  delicately  featured  youth,  or  upon 
the  gigantic  stalwiirt  corps-signor  wlio  strode  beside  him, 
and  whose  brawny  proportions,  closely-cropped  red  hair 
and  burly  beard,  and  gleaming  broad-sword,  showed  forth 
wildly  in  the  unearthly  light  like  those  of  some  old  German 
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knight  of  the  middle  ages.  Further  down  the  street  the 
torches  flitted  and  danced  like  hundreds  of  fire-flies. 

Leaving  the  Ludwig  Strasse  and  crbssing  two  or  three 
squares,  we  found  the  fiery  tongues  flitting  tlirough  a  grim 
old  gateway,  which  leads  into  the  older  portion  of  the 
city.  They  cast  their  red  illumination  .upon  many  a  heavy 
balcony,  upon  many  a  quaint  .old-gahled  house,  upon 
many  a  dingy  frowning  portal,  upon  many  an  antiquated 
■hop.  Their  red  light  flared  also  upon  a  house  with  a 
tong  row  of  high  windows  running  along  the  ground-floor, 
and  which  were  defended  with  iron  stanchions,  quiie 
prison-like.  It  was  a  great  school  of  boys ;  and  all  these 
windows  were  crowded  with  animated  boyish  faces,  rosy^ 
pale,  plump,  meagre,  handsome,  plain illumined  with 
eagerness  as  well  as  by  the  torch-light.  You  saw  how  ilie 
little  fellows  burnt  with  desire  for  the  time  when  they, 
no  longer  prisoners,  should,  as  free,  jovial,  and  admired 
*  Musen-sdhne,'*  march  gallantly  through  the  streets  with 
music,  torches,  and  loud  shouts  of  ^Victoria,  Bavaria  P 
At  length  the  procession  paused ;  the  musicians  arranged 
themselves  on  either  side  of  a  somewhat  humble-looking 
house.  The  corps-signors  grouped  themselves  in  the 
centre  of  the  street  opposite. 

Was  this  small,  almost  mean-looking  dwelling,  then,  the 
home  of  the  beloved  and  learned  professor,  in  wliosc  honor 
the  whole  University  had  come  forth  in  such  gallant  array? 
Or  must  not  the  professor  rather  live  in  one  of  the  two 
lofty  antiquated  and  imposing  mansions  which  rose  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  humble  abode  ?  Yes,  the  professor 
probably  would  conie  forth  and  address  his  pupils  from 
that  heavy  balcony  of  fantastic  iron-work  which  adorned 
the  larger  of  the  two  imposing  mansions.  But  no !  there 
is  no  festive  look  about  the  great  houses.  About  the  little 
house  there  is  an  expectant  air.   Lights  shine  through  the 
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four  windows  of  the  middle  story.   In  one  window  bunw 

a  taper;  another  window  is  open. 

Soon  the  students  who  have  arrived  in  carriages  descend 
and  enter  the  house ;  they  may  be  seen  in  the  lit*up  room 
conversing  with  a  grey-headed  gcntlcinau.  The  two  bands 
of  musicians  greet  tlie  great  professor  with  music.  One 
of  the  students  calls  forth  a  congratulation  from  the  street ; 
the  grey-headed  gentleman  leans  out  from  the  open 
window,  and  in  a  low  voice,  whose  tones  scarcely  reach  us 
where  we  stands  addresses  a  few  words  to  the  crowd 
below.  The  signers  clash  their  swords  together ;  there  is 
a  loud  but  brief  hurrah !  the  music  bursts  forth  once 
more ;  again  the  professor  bows  from  his  window,  and  a 
lady  gazes  down  upon  the  crowd  from  the  window  where 
burns  the  taper.  A  glimpse  is  caught  of  the  student- 
deputies  drinking  wine  within  the  professor's  lighted  rooms; 
and  the  train  of  torches  once  more  moves  along. 

The  procession  again,  wound  through  the  picturesque 
streets,  passed  beneath  anotlicr  grim  old  gateway,  and 
emerged  upon  a  large  square.  Here  the  torch- bearers 
forming  into  a  vast  ring,  the  quaintly-attired  corps-signorS| 
with  their  bmndished  swords,  stood  in  the  centre,  with  the 
musicians  on  either  hand.  The  voices  of  the  many  hun- 
dred students  burst  forth  like  the  murmur  of  the  ocean 
into  the  solemn  Guadeamts  IgUur,  Then,  clashing  their 
swords,  the  siguois  ishutitr'd  a  loud  '  vivat ! '  for  their  Uni- 
versity and  Academic  freedom,  and  at  once  hundreds  of 
burning  torches  were  flung  whirling  and  flamiag  through 
the  air;  then  falling,  formed  two  pyres,  where  they  burnt 
down  gradually,  and  smouldered  ;  first,  iiowtver,  sending 
up  vast  masses  of  red  flame  and  columns  of  dusky  crimson 
smoke,  which  cast  a  fantastic  lurid  glare  upon  the  rapidly 
departing  crowds. 
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December  ^d*  —  Isabel  is  bending  down  over  her  slate, 
writiog  various  profound  questioDs  out  of  OilendorPs 
Orammar  about  *  Have  you  my  ass^s  hay?  No,  I  have 
not  your  ass's  hay ;  but  I  have  the  bay  of  my  neighbor** 
ass,'  She  is  everlastingly  puzzling  her  brain  with  such 
questions,  till  I  wonder  that  she  does  not  go  quite  crazy, 
and  frequently  startles  me  with  the  interrogation,  'Has 
the  baker's  dog  got  the  fine  golden  collar  ?  No,  the  dog 
of  my  brother's  taiior  has  the  line  golden  collar.* 

Apropos  of  dogs  and  dog-coUars.  To-day  I  asked  what 
had  become  of  my  old  friend  Carlo,  that  beautiful  dog 
which,  in  the  statuette  of  Kaulbach,  lies  at  his  feet  looking 
up  lovingly  into  his  face;  and  I  learned  —  what  I  had 
feared  would  happen  —  that  the  poor,  old,  handsome 
boast,  with  his  blind  eye,  was  dahin  —  had  disappeared 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth !  '  Ah !  he  was  done  for  at 
the  last  dog-examination  I  *  was  the  reply. 

'Dog-examination?*  asked  I,  forgetting  for  the  mo- 
ment husv  the  dogs  here  are  looked  after  and  examined 
by  the  police  as  though  they  were  human  beings. 

Yes !  he  was  condemned  by  the  police  to  die  at  the 
last  examination,  and  he  exists  no  more.' 

I  told  Isabel,  when  I  returned  home,  of  poor  old  Carlo's 
fate;  and  after  dinner,  when  in  a  veiy  lazy  mood  we 
were  lying  each  upon  our  sofa,  and  had  commissioned 
Fraulein  Sanchen  to  prepare  our  coffee,  we  began  ques- 
tioning her  about  these  public  ^  dog-days,'  whilst  she  stood 
superintending  the  boiling  of  the  milk  over  the  dpirit-lamp. 
She  told  us  that  each  quarter  of  the  town  is  summoned  to 
present  its  dogs  upon  a  certain  day,  twice  a  year,  to  the 
police;  and  that  then,  the  state  of  health  of  each  dog 
being  ascertained,  every  dog  in  good  health  receives  a 
little  ticket,  which  is  hung  round  his  neck.  Fraulein 
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Sanchen  was  surprised  that  we  had  never  noticed  these 
little  metal  labels.  Any  dog  found  without  his  label  Is 
liable  to  be  killed  by  the  police.  All  dogs  pronounced 
dangerous,  ill,  or  very  old,  are  destroyed,  and  buried  at  a 
certain  spot  near  Send  ling,  which  is  the  grave-yard  of  all 
the  dogs  and  horses  of  Munich* 

*  Fraulein  Sinchen,*  said  I,  much  interested  about  this 
horrible  spot,  '  is  it  there  that  the  public  execution  of 
criminals  takes  place?' 

*No,  gracious  Fmulein!  people  are  beheaded  on  the 
Theresien  Wiese.' 

*  Have  you  ever,  Fraulein  Sanchen,  seen  a  beheading?' 
I  inquired  with  a  shudder,  knowing  that  most  Munich 
women  of  her  class  hasten  to  witness  executions  as  an 
ordinary  excitement. 

'Certainly,^  she  replied:  she  had  witnessed  the  exe* 
cutlons  of  two  criminals  of^en  spoken  of  in  Munich  — 
the  soldier-servant,  who  inurdercd  the  young  wife  of  his 
master  and  her,  maid ;  and  the  man  who  had  killed  an 
old  priest  two  or  three  years  ago* 

The  accomplice  of  this  man  I  had  seen  in  the  Au 
Prison,  where  he  is  confined  for  life.  It  is  seldom  that 
the  law  of  capital  punishment  is  carried  into  execution 
in  Bavaria.  I  understand  that  King  Ludwig  had  a  pecu- 
liar  horror  of  signing  a  death-warrant;  and  tliis  accounts 
for  so  many  murderers  being  confined  in  the  Au  Prison, 
There  are  rumors  of  a  law  being  now  in  contemplation 
by  which  the  execution  of  criminals  in  Bavaria  shall  be 
closed  from  the  eye  of  tlie  public  —  shall  alone  be  wit- 
nessed by  certain  deputed  officials.  And  when  one 
meets  with  instances  of  women,  usually  tender-hearted, 
such  as  Fraulein  Sanchen,  hastening  to  witness  one 
public  execution  after  another  with  gustoy  one  desires 
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that  the  law  were  already  passed.    From  Frauiem  San- 
chen  I  derived  the  following  ghastly  picture. 

Early  in  the  foienooa  the  coademoed  criminal  is  con* 
ducted  from  the  prison  to  the  Stadt-Gericht  (Court  of 

Justice),  in  the  old  portion  of  the  c\ty.  The  uu happy 
man  is  bareheaded ;  his  hair  and  beard  are  cut  quite 
cloee ;  be  is  clothed  in  a  grey  or  black  blouse  of  woollen 
stuff;  upon  both  breast  and  back  is  hung  a  placard, 

^setting  forth  the  particulars  of  his  crime;  he  is  seated 
in  a  peasants  wagon;  two  priests  attend  him, — Catho> 
lie,  if  he  be  Catholic,— Lutheran,  if  be  be  Lutheran. 
Gendarmes  follow  the  wagon ;  a  dense  crowd  presses 
around.  The  procession  halts  before  the  windows  of 
the  Court-house.  The  solemn  judge  appears;  he  reads 
the  condemnation  of  the  criminal ;  he  breaks  a  ^^taff. 
*The  staff  is  broken  —  the  words  are  spoken!'  he  ex- 
claims. There  is  a  death-like  silence.  The  criminal 
looks  up  towards  his  judge.  The  bells  of  all  the 
churches  begin  to  toll;  the  procession  moves  onwards; 
the  multitude  grows  and  grows. 

What  a  mighty  ocean  of  spectators  are  awahiug  the 
procession  upon  the  Thcrcsien  Wiese  in  the  midst  of 
this  soft  May-rain!  There  rises  a  tall  scaffold.  Upon 
the  scaffold  is  a  chair:  behind  the  chair  stands  a  man 
in  black;  beside  the  chair  is  a  bier;  and  beside  the  bier 
stand  gendarmes.  The  criminal,  in  his  grey  frock,  and 
with  his  staring  labelled  breast  and  back,  ascends  the 
scaffold.  The  man  in  black  comes  forward,  beseech* 
ing  pa^rdon  from  the  miserable  man  for  the  deed  he  is 

*"  about  to  periorm.    The  criminars  eyes  are  bound  with 
a  handkerchief ;  he  is  led  towards  the  chair;  he  is  placed  i 
in  it.   The  man  in  black  with  his  long  sword  strikes  a 
terrible  blow  from  behind,  through  bone  and  muscles 
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aD(l  arteries!  Two  —  three  blows,  perhaps,  he  strikes! 
—  sucli  things  have  been.  Forth  spouts  the  crimson 
life*blood  like  a  hideous  fountain,  —  there  is  a  rush  of 
people  with  handkerchiefs  to  be  steeped  in  the  warm 
gore,  as  charms  against  sickness  and  misfortune,  —  and 
the  spectacle  is  over  I 
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STE££T-MUSIC.  THE  ANTIGOIiE. 

December  Wth.  —  Yesterday  morning,  Isabel  heard  for 
the  lirst  lime  mass  performed  in  the  Hof-Kapelle  :  those 
graod  chants  pealing  through  the  golden  and  frescoed 
galleries  affected  her  imagination  as  much  as  I  had  ex* 
pected.  After  we  came  out  of  the  chapel  we  did  as  the 
rest  of  Munich  did,  went  to  hear  the  military  band  play  at 
12  o^clocky  beneath  the  Feidberm-Halle,  as  it  is  called, 
—  a  beautiful  portico  which  terminates  the  Ludwig  Strasse, 
at  the  end  opposite  to  the  Sieges-Thor,  This  portico  is 
very  beautiful,  built  by  Gartner,  upon  the  plan  of  Orcag- 
na^s  Logla  det  Lanzi  at  Florence.  Three  noble  round 
arches,  rich  with  sculptured  devices,  rise  upon  slender 
columns  from  a  flight  of  broad  steps.  Two  bronze  statues, 
designed  by  Schwanthaler,  are  placed  within  the  portico : 
they  are  of  Tilly  and  Prince  Wrede. 

Beneath  the  Logia  the  military  band  of  the  Haupt- 
Wach  plays  every  day  at  12  o^dock,  and  as  they  play 
remarkably  well,  and  choose  good  music,' it  is  a  great 
resort  of  the  Munich  people,  especially  on  Sundays. 

As  we  disliked  the  gossiping  crowd  in  the  street,  we 
posted  ourselves  at  a  window  of  a  public  gallery  in  the 
palace,  which  overlooks  the  scene.  Imagine  now  a  mili-  , 
tary  band  ravishing  our  ears  with  strains  from  *  Norma* 
or  the  ^  Zauber  Flote,'  and  imagine  the  street  —  square^ 
almost  one  must  call  it  —  the  Ludwig  Strasse  having 
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widened  out  here  into  the  Odeon  Platz  —  crowded  with 
motley  groups.  As  to-day  happened  to  be  very  cold, 
with  snow  lying  upon  the  ground,  the  crowd  principally 
oonsiflted  of  gentlemen.  This  fact,  however,  did  not  pre- 
vent the  scene  being  very  gay  in  color,  and  picturesque  in 
cut  of  garb.  At  these  twelve-o'clock  concerts,  the  stu- 
dents of  .the  University  always  muster  in  grea(  numbers* 
Their  scarlet  and  green,  and  white  and  crimson  caps,  and 
caps  also  of  three  colors  combined,  tell  out  very  gaily.  * 
Many  of  them  also  wear  Bernouses^  lined  with  blue  or 
crimson  like  a  woman's. cloak;  those  who  wear  neither 
Bemome  nor  mantle  will  have  a  bright-colored  scarf 
twisted  rouud  their  throats,  deep-blue,  or  ^ecn,  or  parti- 
colored.  Their  bright  youthful  faces  increase  greatly  the 
effect  of  their  fantastic  array,  and  as  their  long  beautiful 
hair  floats  back  from  their  l^ows  in  the  wind,  an  onward 
look  of  '  Excelsior '  is  given  to  many  a  face.  But  all  the 
students'  countenances  are  not  beautiful,  or  filled  with  an 
eager  aspiring— there  are  numbers  of  ordinary  and  of 
*  devil- iiiay-care  '  faces. 

There,  too,  assemMe  ^  fhilistines '  as  well  a^  students 
—to  use  student  phraseology.  Here  are  Munich  £zqui*> 
sites  in  light  kid  gloves  and  spruce  hats,  and  with  gold- 
headed  canes  daintily  held  in  their  well-gloved  hands,  and 
more  picturesque  specimens  of  ^  Philisterium '  in  felthats 
of  every  shape  and  hue,  and  with  brigand-lookhig  cloaks; 
here  arc  lean  and  burly  and  bloated  citizen-folk  —  here 
are  officers  and  privates  from  cYcry  Bavarian  regiment, 
and  here  is  also  a  sprinkling  of  Tyxoleans.  That  is  a 
very  picturesque  group  now  crossing  the  square.  Three 
men  and  one  woman,  all  handsome,  with  clear  eyes  and 
bri^^t  complexions;  the  men  have  short  curling  beards, 
and  wear  tall  bats  of  black  felt,  adorned  with  heavy  gold 
tassels  5  they  have  broad  greeu  bands  crossiiig  their  scarlet 
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waistcoats,  dark  green  coats,*  and  black  vehrct  breeches. 
The  woman  looks  most  demure  and  modest,  following  the 
men,  and  never  raising  her  eyes  from  the  ground :  she  is 
tery  gay  in  her  costume  also.  She  has  a  tall  black  lel^ 
hat,  with  a  gold  tassel,  a  black  buddice,  and  gorgeous  pink 
sleeves  and  petticoat. 

As  it  was  such  a  cold  day,  many  ladies  had  taken  refuge, 
like  ourselves,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Palace,  and  the  row  of 
gallery  windows  being  lined  wiih  female  faces^  caused 
many  looks  and  smiles  to  be  directed  up  towards  the 
windows  from  the  crowd  below.  And  these  eyes  and 
these  smiles  no  dciibl  caused  many  other  smiles  and  some 
blushes  to  pass  over  the  faces  at  the  windows.  We 
noticed  a  very  pretty  blush  pass  over  a  pretty  face  encir- 
cled by  a  pink  bonnet  standing  just  before  us. 

But  the  musical  quarter  of  an  hour  was  over !  The 
music  suddenly  ceased  :  the  soldiers  descended  the  steps 
of  the  portico,  and  first  having  deafened  us  with  their 
frightful  drumming,  marched  past  the  Thcatino  Church, 
which  faces  this  side  of  the  Palace,  and  which,  wiih  its 
domes  and  heavy  renaissance  architecture,  formed  our 
background  to  the  motley  crowd.  The  soldiers  turaiog 
the  corner  of  the  Odeon  struck  into  a  lively  march,  —  as 
usual  disturbing  the  sermon  of  good  Mr.  Smith,  preach* 
ing,  in  a  room  of  the  Odeon,  his  good  sermon  to  the  good 
respectable  congregatiou  whicii  constitutes  the  English 
Church  at  Munich. 

I  must  confess  we  bad  felt  rather  wicked  as  we  encoon* 
tered  on  our  way  to  the  Hof*Kapelle  all  the  good  English 
folks  wending  their  way  thither  ;  —  English  ^embassy  in  its 
carriages,  all  bright,  and  respectable,  and  siolemn  —  £ag* 
lish  of  lower  degree  on  foot,  all  recognisable  from  solem* 
nity,  respectability,  and  by  what  the  Frenchnmu  called 
*'  mutton-chop  whiskers.' 
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•  The  crowd  dispersing  from  the  twelve  o'clock  music, 

usually  betakes  itself  on  Sundays  to  the  Kunst-Vereia  — 
Art-Union  Exhibition,  wliich  is  open  all  the  year  through 
in  rooms  over  the  Hof-Garten  Arcade.  Each  week  the 
pictures  are  changed,  or  at  all  events  if  all  are  not  changed^ 
some  of  them  are ;  and  Sunday  is  the  first  day  of  each 
new  weekly  exhibition.  There  critics  and  artists,  students 
and  connoisseurs  and  non-connoisseurs,  criticise,  admire, 
and  gossip.  To-day  nothing  particular  struck  us  there. 
We  saw  a  few  clever  genre  pictures,  a  lovely  Tyrolean 
landscape  or  two,  some  clever  sketches  made  by  an  art- 
ist  upon  an  Italian  tour;  but  nothing  especially  wurtli 
chronicling. 

December  IBih. —  We  were  present  the  other  evening 

at  the  second  performance  of  '  Antigone,'  which  has  been 
revived  here  to  do  honor  to  the  King's  Name-day.  We 
were  lucky  in  obtaining  excellent  seats  just  close  to  one  of 
the  Royal  boxes,  where  Isabel,  who  has  not  yet  become  as 
much  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  royalty  as  I  have,  had 
the  pleasure  of  watching  King  Ludwig^s  elbow  just  beside 
us  as  he  propped  his  head  upon  his  hand  and  leant  for- 
ward. King  Max  and  his  Queen,  and  Prince  Adiebert, 
occupied  a  box  in  the  centre  of  the  theatre,  commanding 
a  full  view  of  the  stage,  in  fact,  so  many  princes  and 
princesses,  and  grand  people^,  were  present,  that  it  might 
have  been  the  gala  night  itself.  These  old  Greek  plays 
are  much  the  fashion  in  Germany  suice  the  King  of 
Prussia  revived  them  at  Berlin. 

The  stage  was  arranged  as  much  as  possible  after  the 
antique  model.  There  was  a  lower  stage  upon  which  the 
Chorus  appeared  and  disap[)eared,  and  grouped  themselves 
round  an  altar  which  rose  in  the  centre,  and  was  hung 
with  wreaths  and  votive  chaplets,  and  an  upper  stage, 
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approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  where  the  play  itself  was 
performed.   A  screen  rose  between  the  two  stages,  and 

when  wc  (  ntcred  the  lijcatre  hid  the  higher  and  farther 
stetge  from  sight.  Wheu  the  screen  sank,  we  saw  the 
front  of  a  Theban  palace,  which  remained  throughout  the 
•  tragedy  ;  for  there  was  no  changing  of  scenery,  and  only 
one  single  pause  in  the  performancei  when  for  a  few 
moments  this  screen  again  rose. 

Until  the  orchestra  breathed  forth  Mendelssohn's  fore* 
boding  strains,  and  whilst  the  musicians  were  tuning  their 
inslruaieatSy  and  the  sole  female  performer  was  silentij 
passing  her  fingers  Offer  the  strings  of  her  harp,  we  be* 
guiled  our  impatience  by  reading  the  ailment  of  the 
tragedy  as  it  stood  in  the  programme. 

According  to  historians,  the  epoch  of  the  tragedy  is 
about  1230  before  Christ  It  has  been  prophesied  to 
Lafrns,  Kln;^  of  Thebes,  that  his  future  son  shall  be  his 
destroyer.  Thus  when  his  wife  Jocasta  bears  him  a  son, 
(Edipus,  Lagos  has  him  exposed  upon  a  rock  to  perish. 
The  child,  however,  is  saved,  and  grows  up  into  a  youth. 
(Edipus,  accidentally  meeting  his  unknown  father,  slays 
him,  and  having  solved  the  enigma  of  the  Sphynx,  is 
raised  by  the  Theban  people  to  the  throne  of  his  slain 
father,  and  then  marries  Jocasta,  his  own  mother.  Four 
children  are  bora  to  them,  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  sons  —  , 
Antigone  and  Ismene,  daughters.  The  soothsayer,  Teire* 
sias,  revealing  these  fearful  relationships  to  CEdipus, 
CEdipus  puts  out  his  eyes,  and  wandering  forth  in  his 
misery,  dies.  Jocasta  hangs  herself;  Eteocles  and  Po* 
lynices  contend  about  the  government  of  Thebes.  Civil 
w^ar  ensues — the  brothers  slay  each  other,  and  the  whole 
land  is  overwhelmed  with  a  great  distress;  Greou,  brother 
to  the  dead  Jocasta,  seizes  upon  the  sceptre.  At  this 
point  the  drama  of  Sophocles  commences.   Croon  has 
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issued  a  comin:md  that  no  one  shall  inter  the  corpse  of 
Polyniccs,  the  betrayer  of  his  country :  this,  according  to 
antique  feelings,  being  the  greatest  insult  that  could  be 
ofl^red  to  the  dead.  But  Antigone,  driven  by  a  sister's 
love,  buries  the  body,  and  iis  condemned  herself  to  death 
by  Creon. 

The  wailing,  portentous  strains  of  the  overture  have 

now  died  away,  and  tli<^  screen  sinks.  A  noble,  white- 
robed  female  figure  is  seen  leaning  against  the  columns  of 
the  Palace.  The  figure  raises  her  white  face,  when 
another  female  form  glides  forth.  This  second  woman  is 
of  a  slighter,  gentler  mould ;  she  is  not  arrayed  in  spec- 
tral white,  but  in  a  rich  orange  tunic  and  sweeping  azure 
mantle.  They  are  Antigone  and  Ismene.  Antigone,  in 
low,  earnest  tones,  hoarse  with  emotion,  beseeches  her 
sister  to  disregard  the  commands  of  Creon,  and  to  aid  her 
in  burying  the  beloved  dead.  Ismene  is  full  of  fear — re<* 
fuses,  and  leaves  her  sister.  Antigone,  with  a  stern  white 
face,  and  proud  bearing,  raises  a  golden  ewer  upon  her 
head,  and  slowly  descending  the  steps  from  the  upper  stage 
passes  off.  A  troop  of  old  men,  wrapt  in  their  ample 
mantles  of  sombre  hues,  with  heads  and  locks  hoary  with 
age,  and  steadying  their  steps  with  tall  staves,  appears  on 
the  lower  stage  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  altar.  They 
are  the  chorus  of  aged  Thebans.  They  sing  in  lament* 
ing  accents  of  discord,  war,  misery,  and  of  the  hapless 
corpse  lying  unburied.  They  wave  their  aged  arms,  and 
their  plaintive  voices  rush  howling  and  whistling  like  a 
sorrowing  wind  through  a  drear,  wintry  forest. 

Slowly  the  portals  of  the  Palace  swing  back  upon  their 
hinges,  and,  attended  by  four  white-robed  youths,  Creon 
appears,  majestic.  A  heavy  mantle  of  rich  Tyrian  pur* 
pie  sweeps  around  him ;  his  glossy  black  curls  are  com- 
pressed beneath  a  simple  circlet  of  gold ;  his  nervous^ 
25 
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wbite  arm  gleams  like  poHsbed  ivory  as  he  grasps  a  tall 
goldea  wand.  He  sternly  commands  the  chorus  to  watch 
orer  his  behest  legardiog  the  body  of  Polynicesw  His 
accents  are  few  and  stem. 

A  messenger  arrives  in  haste.  He  ascends  the  flight  of 
steps;  he  pauses,  leans  on  his  spear,  and* speaks — the 
body  has  been  interred ! 

Creon,  mad  with  tage,  issues  bis  command  that  the 
offender  guilty  of  this  great  crime  be  sought  after  and 
punished  with  fiercest  vengeance. 

The  old  men  raise  their  warning  voices  in  loud  appeal* 

ing  clitjms. 

Antigone^  her  face  rigid,  white,  and  stern,  is  dragged 
forward  by  a  soldier.  She  is  accused ;  she  declares  her 
deed,  and  her  readiness  to  suffer  for  it.  Creon,  transport* 
ed  with  his  rage,  implicates  Isuicne.  Antigone  proclaims 
her  sister^s  innocence  of  all  participation  in  the  deed, 
refusing  to  listen  to  bmene's  prayers,  as  she  beseeches 
permission  to  share  her  sister's  death  of  ignominy.  Then, 
in  a  fit  of  human  weakness,  Antigone  bewails  her  misera* 
ble  doom,  and  the  awful  destiny  of  her  whole  race:  her 
*Woe!  oh,'  woe!'  moans  around.  She  Is  led  off  by 
guards.  Two  youths  follow  her,  bearing  water  in  a  golden 
ewer»  and  bread  in  a  basket ;  for  she  is  condemned  to  be 
thrown  into  a  cavern,  there  to  perish'with  hunger.  Passing 
the  altar,  she  flings  herself  before  it,  clasping  it  with  her 
arms,  pressing  her  pallid  brow  upon  its  steps.  The  guards 
cover  her  with  a  black  veil.  She  shudders  beneadi  it,  rises, 
and  with  bowed  head  slowly  passes  away.^ 

In  solemn,  dirges  the  chorus  laments  her  fate,  and  the 
fiUe  of  her  race. 

But  now  up  the  steps  flies  a  jrouth  towards  the  palace. 
He  is  clad  in  a  rich  white  tunic,  bordered  with  a  deep  hem 
of  gold  I  he  wears  golden  sandals  upon  his  feet,  a  golden 
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sheathed  sword  swings  from  his  girdle.  He  pleads  with 
the  stem  King  by  eloqaent  words  and  gestures :  but  the 
King  remains  unmoved.  The  youth,  concealing  his  face 
ill  his  mantle,  retires.  He  is  Hocuioii,  —  the  betrothed  of 
Antigone^  the  son  of  King  Creon. 

A  very  aged  man^  with  a  child  guiding  bis  faltering 
steps,  ascends  towairds  the  King :  it  is  the  soothsayer 
Teiresias,  who  comes  with  tidings  of  evil  from  the  gods. 
The  gods  inust  be  appeased,  says  the  venerable  seer —the 
body  must  be  interred;  Antigone  mtist  be  released.  Creon 
relents. 

The  chorus  rejoice,  crowning  themselves  with  garlands, 
and  hymning  praises  to  Bacchus,  the  tutelary  god  of 
Thebes. 

Again  a  messenger!  He  demands  Queen  Eurydice. 
The  Queen,  attended  by  her  ladies^  comes  forth  from  her 
palace.  It  is  to  learn  that  H»mon,  her  beloved  and 
beautiful  son,  has  burst  into  tlie  cavern  in  search  of 
Antigone,  has  found  her  dead  by  her  own  hand,  and  has 
then  destroyed  himself  I 

The  miserable  Queen  is  borne  forth  by  her  attendants. 

Slowly,  slowly,  and  most  mournfully,  now  appro  iches  a 
strange  group,  and  creeps  silently  and  slowly  up  the  flight 
of  steps.  Creon,  divested  of  his  golden  diadem,  his  face 
haggur  J  and  woe-stricken,  aided  by  mouriiful  attendants, 
b  bearing  home  his  dead  son.  He  has  wound  tlie  stark 
corpse  in  his  royal  mantle ;  the  long  rich  hair  of  the  dead 
sweeps  the  earth  and  marble  stairs  as  the  head  droops  over 
the  miserable  father's  arms.  Gently  they  lay  down  the 
youth  wrapt  in  his  father's  mantle.  Creon  bows  over  the 
corpse.  He  is  no  longer  the  haughty  monarch,  but  rather 
seems  some  miserable  spectre  bending  there  in  his  white 
garments;  all  the  pomp  of  royalty  has  fallen  from  him; 
all  that  remains  is  the  agonized  human  being.  His  face 
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is  white  as  the  face  of  the  dead;  he  presses  his  son's 
head  to  his  breast  ia  convulsive  agony»  covering  it  with 
kisses  and  tears.  The  attendant  youths  avert  their  £bu^. 

The  palace-gates  slowly  once  more  swing  widely  open. 
There  in  her  royal  robes  dies  Eurydice  —  dies  by  her  owa 
hand.  Creon  staggers  towards  her  like  one  in  a  beinl« 
dered  dream.  The  gates  again  doae-i^the  aged  men 
raise  their  voices — the  draiyia  is  at  an  end. 

Such  is  the  plot  of  Antigone.  Meagre  in  detail,  awM 
through  its  rudie  sinipliciQr»  it  creates  a  breathlessness  such 
as  is  felt  in  presence  of  the  Elgin  marbles. 

To  complete  the  artistic  effect  of  the  whole,  the  drape- 
ries were  of  richest  colors,  of  most  harmonious  arrange- 
ments, and,  made  of  soft  fine  woollen,  fell  in  folds  of 
serene  aud  purest  beauty.  Tiie  draperies  had  been  ar* 
ranged  by  Kauibach. 


CHAPTER  XXXy. 


VISIT  TO  THE  GREAT  £ROKZ£  FOUIfDBT. 

December  19th, — We  have  been  to  the  great  Bronze 
Foundry  to-day.  This  Foundry  is  situated  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  in  the  load  leading  to  the  Palace  of 
Nymphenburg.  I  took  with  me  a  card  of  introduction 
from  Dr.  F. ;  for  I  had  a  desire  to  see,  and  have  some 
conversation  with,  Ferdinand  Miller  the  inspector,  and  the 
man  through  whose  patience  and  energy  all  those  great 
and  difficult  works  have  been  accomplished. 

Approaching  the  workshops  standing  in  their  desolate 
ihclosure,  you  see  before  you,  near  one  of  the  entrances, 
a  huge  bronze  lion,  fellow  to  the  one  sent  to  the  Great 
Exhibition.  A  black-handed  artisan  cominfj  forth  from 
one  of  the  workshops,  I  presented  to  him  Dr.  F\'s  card, 
and  he  turning  back  with  us  we  entered  one  of  the  two 
buildings  in  the  inclosure. 

The  first  room  into  which  we  were  led  contains  two 
Other  of  the  four  Lu>ns  destined  for  the  car  of  the  Bava^ 
ria  upon  the  Triumphant  Arch  in  the  Ludwig  Strasse. 
These  grim  gigantic  beasts,  gazing  down  with  their  large 
bronze  countenances,  seemed  the  tutelary  gods  of  the  • 
place,  and  the  hum  and  metallic  vibration  which  filled  the 
air,  tlic  hymning  of  their  worshippers.  Workmen  were  ' 
busy  filing  and  polishing  their  colossal  forms,  smoothing 
their  vast  sides,  and  rasping  theur  golden  manes.  Work* 
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men  were  filing  and  polishing  portions  also  of  other 

statues.  Here  was  a  diademed  colossal  head  of  Charle- 
magne ;  there  a  bust  of  Goethe ;  there  a  mall-clad  arm— 
a  fragment  of  rich  drapery;  there  a  golden  lyre  and 

wreath;  leaning  against  the  wall  stood  two  circular  shields, 
gleaming  like  gold,  —  the  shields  of  Victories  in  the  Bo- 
hemian Valhalla.  What  a  rasping  and  Eling!  what  a 
murmur  and  metallic  vibration  I  Keen-eyed,  dexterous- 
fingered  men  and  youths  bending  over  their  masses  of 
gold  A  metal)  — light  falling  from  lofty  windows  upon 
their  picturesque  heads  and  forms  in  broad  gushes,  —  pre- 
sented II  scene  striking  and  peculiar.  One  was  instantly 
reminded  of  the  earlier  designs  in  Betzch's  Illustration  to 
the  Song  of  the  Bell ;  there  were  the  same  groups,  tte 
same  heads,  the  same  attitudes,  and  added  to  these,  color, 
light,  shade,  and  motion. 

The  man  who  attended  us  was  an  excellent  guide.  I  . 
told  him  that  we  had  seen  the  Colossal  Lion  in  London, 
and  inquired  after  it;  he  said  it  was  now  at  Cologne  on 
its  way  home,  and  that  it  must  remain  there  until  Springs 
when  the  Rhine  steamers  recommenced  running. 

I  told  him  how,  a  few  years  ago,  I  had  seen  the  Bavaria 
in  progress  here,  when  the  mighty  clay  mould  stood  be- 
neath its  wooden  tower,  and  how  fortunate  I  conmdeied 
myself  to  have  witnessed  last  year  its  great  day  of  trip 
umph  ;  and  when  I  said  how  deeply  I  respected  and  ad- 
mired the  exertions  of  the  ^  Herm-Inspector,^  and  spoke  of 
the  interest  which  both  I  and  my  companion  took  in  all 
these  mighty  works,  the  man's  face  lighted  up  with  a  smile 
.  of  pride  and  intelligence. 

Mow  we  .stood  in  a  lofty  room  whoee  high  bare  waDt 
were  intersected  by  long  windows,  and  in  the  centre  of 
which  rose  a  hui^e  brick  furnace,  and  before  the  furnace 
was  a  deep  pit.  This  was  one  of  the  smelting  and  casU 
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ing  rooms*,  but  neither  smelting  nor  casting  was  just  then 
going  forward.  The  workmen  were  busy  preparing  for  a 
casting  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Bavaria  which  is  intended 
for  the  Triumphal  Arch,  and  which  will  take  place  in 
about  a  month.  The  preparation  of  the  various  moulds, 
and  their  numerous  portions,  is  a  long  and  difficult  procesai. 
Here  in  this  room,  lay  open,  side  by  side,  portions  of  the 
various  moulds  for  tlie  head  and  arms  of  the  Bavaria  and 
for  the  Lions,  —  the  great  work  now  in  progress.  Here 
was  the  mould  of  her  head  and  face,  which  have  just 
been  cast ;  there,  in  the  pit,  lay  what  our  guide  called  the 
^Kern '  or  kernel  of  her  head,  —  the  mass  of  clay  which 
k  introduced  into  the  centre  of  the  mould,  so  as  to  render 
the  casting  hollow.  A  heap  of  unsuccessful  castings  lay 
in  one  corner  of  the  room  ;  masses  of  dark  metal  in  which 
some  traces  of  beautiful  form  were  yet  conspicuous,  —  an 
heroic  helmet,  or  a  nobly  formed  and  sandalled  foot. 

But  the  most  interesting  casting-room  is  contained  in 
the  second  and  larger  building,  before  the  door  of  which 
Stands  the  huge  Lion.  It  is  in  this  atelier  that  the  great 
Bavaria  was  cast. 

This  room  contains  two  furnaces,  and  is  consequently 
very  lofty  and  of  great  extent;  so  large  and  loAy,  in  fact, 
that  tKe  plaster  casts  of  various  colossal  statues  standing 
about  appear  only  uf  au  urdina.ry  size.  There  is  the  plas- 
ter cast  of  the  statue  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  —  the  statue 
that  was  wrecked  some  few  weeks  since  off  Heligoland  on 
its  way  to  Sweden.  We  learned,  however,  that  on  this 
very  day  Ferdiaaiid  Miller  had  received  tidings  of  its 
rescue  from  the  wav^s,  and  that  the  brave  old  hero  had 
been  fished  up  again  after  infinite  trouble,  having  lost, 
however,  in  the  salt  water,  all  the  golden  glory  of  his 
bronze.  He  had  come  up,  as  perhaps  beiitted  one  who 
bad  just  paid  Neptune  a  visit  in  Ins  submarine  haunts,  a 
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hero  clothed  in  garments  of  green,  the  salt  water  having 

oxydized  the  metal. 

In  company  with  Gustavus  Adolphus  stands  Herder  the 
poet ;  and  the  musical  composer  Orlando  di  Lasso,  lean- 
in  g  on  his  lute,  the  Poef  of  Melody,  ( Tan  Diehter^)  as  he 
is  designated  in  the  inscription  on  the  pedestal  of  the 
statue.  A  gigantic  cast  of  the  beckoning  hand  of  the 
Bavaria  hangs  against  the  wall ;  it  is  covered  with  a  red 
dust,  which,  telling  warmly  in  the  shadows,  relieves  it 
strongly  from  the  cold,  grey  wall  behind.  Heaps  of  red 
earth,  plaster,  and  clay  bestrewed  the  floor,  miogUngy  to 
the  eye  of  the  uninitiated,  in  chaotic  disorder  with  gaping 
moulds  and  fragments  of  models  and  portions  of  finished 
castings  which  lie  and  stand  around. 

Here  were,  again,  Retzch-like  groups.  A  young  man 
was  bending  over  the  clay-niodcl  of  a  door  preparing  for 
the  Au  Church,  and  which  represented  Ohlmuiier  the 
architect,  and  other  artists  connected  with  the  decoration 
of  this  Jovely  church,  presenting  their  designs  to  King 
Ludwig.  The  skilful  hands  of  the  young  man  delicately 
moulded  and  smoothed  the  wreath  of  oak  leaves  and 
acorns  which  encircled  the  design;  whilst  bearded  and 
grave-visaged  men  auointcd  and  joined  tiie  moulds*  fuA*  liie 
forthcoming  statue  of  the  Bavaria. 

We  looked  around,  thinking  of  the  many  spectacles  of 
interest  which  these  grey  and  begrimmed  walls  had  wit* 
nessed.  Schwanthaler,  and  Stiglmayer,  the  departed,  had 
been  here ;  here,  no  doubts  beneath  that  bust  of  himself 
garlanded  with  dead  leaves  had  stood  King  Ludwig  and 
his  artists  to  wimcss  the  trium pliant  casting  of  the  Ba- 
varia's head ;  here,  too,  occurred  that  mighty  anxiety  of 
mind,  when,  through  the  sultiy  summer  days  and  nights, 
Ferdinand  Miller,  and  his  no  less  anxious  wife  and  toiling 
workmen,  watched  the  smelling  metal  for  the  casting  of 
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the  Bayaria's  chest  and  shoulders^— the  largest  portion 
df  the  Colossus  ;  and  where,  in  the  midst  of  their  breath- 
less watching,  fire  burst  forth,  and  only  through  the 
biayeiy  and  coolness  of  mind  of  Ferdinand  Miller  were 
the  casting,  and  the  smelting-house  saved !  How  many 
hours  of  patient  labor,  of  wearing  anxiety,  of  bodily 
fatigue,  of  accomplished  resolve,  and  of  glorious  triumph, 
have  passed  away  between  these  high,  grey,  dreary-look« 
ing  walls ! 

Such  scenes  were  passing  before  my  imagination^  when 
I  saw  a  man,  of  a  broad  strong  make  and  a  resolute 

countenance,  approaching  us  from  among  a  group  of 
talkers.  He  was  scarcely  better  dressed  than  an  ordinary 
workman;  but  there  was  the  stamp  of  education  upon 
htm,  and  the  determined  look  of  energy  and  command 
whicli  distinguished  him  from  the  others. 

That  genial,  resolute  face,  begirt  with  its  bushy  light 
brown  beard,  I  remembered  to  have  seen  at  the  May- 
Festival  at  Starnberg. 

Have  I  not  the  happiness  and  lionor  of  addressing  the 
Herra  Inspector,  Ferdinand  Miller? '  said  I,  —  with  doubt* 
less  an  expression  of  that  earnest  enthusiasm  and  respect 
oa  my  countenance  which  I  felt  in  my  heart. 

'  Yes ;  I  am  Ferdinand  Miller,'  said  he,  raising  his  cap 
and  glancing  at  Dr.  F/s  card  of  introduction,  which  he 
held  in  liis  hand  ;  cind  forthwith  wc  found  ourselves  talking 
of  the  Bavaria  Festival, — of  Schwanthaler  and  his  fate, — 
of  the  memories,* beautiful,  sad,  yet  poetksal,  connected 
with  this  great  Foundr^^ 

I  told  him  of  the  deep  interest  with  which  I  had  read 
of  the  anxious  nights  and  days  of  watching  over  the  smelt- 
ing for  the  great  Bavarians  casting,  and  of  the  fire.  He 
pointed  up  towards  the  blackened  riifturs  above  the  fur- 
nace, before  which  we  happened  to  be  standing,  saying — 
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'There  it  burned  and  emouldered  wlulst  we  watcbed 

below ;  yes,  it  was  a  time  never  to  be  forgotten — a  fear- 
ful experience  I ' 

Of  this  and  many  other  things  we  talked;  and  al 
ended  by  our  receiving  an  inyitation  to  be  present  at  the 
casting  of  that  portion  of  the  lesser  Bavaria,  for  which,  as 
I  have  already  said,  preparation  is  now  making,  and 
which  no  one  can  witness  except  invited  by  the  gieat 
master  himself! 
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CHRISTtfAS-DAY  — A  CHRISTMAS-TKEE  IN  A  BEAUTIFin* 

HOMS. 

ChristmaS'Day^  1851.  —  Someway  a  strange  fear  seem- 
ed to  have  possessed  me  this  beautiful  Ghristmas^da^, 
when  such  rumors  of  revolution  are  abroad — a  fearful 
despondency  lest  the  ppwer  of  evil  were  about  for  a  time 
to  attain  awful  ascendancy.  Had  not  again  and  again  in 
the  world^s  history,  the  good,  the  pure,  the  noble,  the 

refined,  fallen  beneath  the  hoofs  of  the  brutal,  the  cruel, 
the  strong  ?  —  did  it  not  seem  as  though  nations  must 
endure  martyrdom  as  well  as  each  individual  human  soul  ? 
Was  not  even  now  a  deeper,  sadder  tragedy  preparing 
slowly,  stealtliily  for  Europe  —  sadder  perhaps  than  aught 
else  the  world  had  witnessed ! 

What  had  Christmas  availed  in  the  world?  what  real 
earnest  hold  had  Christ's  blessed  words  upon  the  world  ? 
The  masses  were  brutal  and  superstitious  ;  the  few  were 
faithless.  What  blood  had  been  shed  in  vain  I  what 
anguish  been  endured  in  vain  t  and  again  and  again  ^ 
must  be  shed  in  vain,  before  the  mighty  victory  be 
achieved  I 

Such  was  the  sad  under-current  of  my  thoughts  as  I 

walked  along  through  the  snowy  streets,  with  many  another 
questioning,  which  the  reading  lately  of  old  Catholic 
legends  has  suggested.  But  of  Ghrist^s  own  pure^  blessed 
words  there  were  no  questionings. 
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Thus  pondering  in  a  vague  despondency,  a  peal  el 

trumpets  vibrated  through  the  frosty  air,  sending  a  quick 
gush  of  joy  through  my  heart;  and,  scarcely  knowing 
how  I  came  there,  I  found  myself  standing  in  the  small 

chapel  of  the  Franciscan  Monastery.  It  is  very  small  and 
octagonal,  with  light  falling  from  windows  close  to  the 
ceiling.  It  is  in  the  vile  renaissance  sQrle  — all  scroll- 
work, gliding,  and  flutter.  Round  the  walls,  in  each  of 
the  eight  compartments  where  were  no  shrines  or  altars, 
are  arranged  large  oiUpaintings  illustrating  the  life  of  St. 
Francis.  .  All  the  ornaments  are  vile,  judged  by  one^ 
standard  of  purity,  beauty,  and  simplicity ;  still  this  morn- 
ing the  eHect  was  poetical :  the  chapel  seemed  a  gorgeous 
grotto —an  incrustation  of  gold  and  bright-colored  objects: 
the^very  priests  kneeling  there  robed  in  stiff  crimson 
velvet  and  gold  brocade,  rich  and  stately  as  the  priests  in 
Van  Eyck^s  marvellous  little  picture  in  the  Dudley  Galleiy, 
deemed  a  portion  of  the  barbaric  ornament. 

The  cold  early  morning  light  fell  in  slant  rays  through 
the  oval  windows  upon  the  clouds  of  incense  which  floated 
upwards,  and  through  which  glittered  the  golden  stars 
which  spangled  the  azure  roof.  Incense  filled  the  whole 
chapel,  meeting  one  on  entrance  as  if  with  a  bodily  pres- 
ence ;  and  music  from  a  concealed  choir  flooded  the 
chapel,  —  such  delicious  sweet  music  as  of  angels*  voices; 
now  in  soft,  solemn  chorus;  now  bursting  forth  into  wild 
hallelujahs;  now  hushed  into  deep,  mournful  murmurs,  as 
if  ever  a  sense  of  sadness  and  foreboding  mingled  with 
ecstatic  joy,  —  yes,  even  when  hymning  praises  to  God 
and  celebrating  the  birth  of  a  Sav  iour. 

I  felt  my  spirit  bow  in  worship  with  that  ignorant  crowd 
of  poor  people  who  filled  the  chapel.  Ah  1  how  beautiful, 
how  holy,  was  faith !  though  I  might  be  as  ignorant,  as 
.  superstitious,  as  the  most  ignorant  peasant  there,  what 
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mattered  it?  Better  love  a  phantom  than  nothing;  to  be 
without  love  was  to  be  without  faith  or  joy. 

The  spirit  of  God  had  spoken  in  that  music  as  it  spoke 
of  old  to  Saul  when  David  touched  the  golden  strings  of 
his  harp ;  all  the  demons  of  doubt  had  fied^  and  I  could 
alone  believe  in  the  strength  of  goodness  I 

On  my  way  back  I  met  two  priests  coming  through  the 
snow  from  the  Monastery,  beanng  the  host  to  some  sick 
person.    They  were  clothed  in. white  robes  embroidered 
with  gold;  the  one  in  front  carried  a  light  burning  in 
a  large  lamp  shaped  like  a  lantern  ;  the  other  rcvcreiuly 
bowed  his  head  above  the  sacred  wafer,  and  the  wine 
which  he  boie  upon  a  linen  napkin,  the  whole  covered 
.  with  a  crown  of  massive  stiver  like  a  royal  diadem.  A 
lady  in  her  silks  and  satins,  and  a  little  ragged  urchin, 
as  the  priests  came  on,  paused^  knelt  ^  in  the  snow,  and 
crossed  themselves!   I  paused  also,  longing  almost « for 
the  faith  which  taught  them  to  believe  that  the  body  of 
Christ  had  really  passed  before  them,  making  sacred  the 
very  air  through  which  it  moved. 


The  snow  fell  in  thick  flakes,  in  most  excellent  Christ- 
mas fashion,  upota  the  fur-collar  and  warm  blue  over-coat 

of  our  droschke  driver,  as  he  drove  us  through  the  snowy 
streets  and  snowy  English  Garden  to  the  house  of  our 
kind  friend  the  Frau  Hofrathin  von  ■  We  weia 

invited  upon  this  evening  of  St.  Stephen's  Day,  the  second 
Christmas  holiday,  to  witness  the  re-lighting  of  the  Frau 
Hofrathin's  splendid  Christmas  tree. 

The  Frau  von  and  her  bevy  of  sweet-looking 

daughters  —  a  group  worthy  of  Miss  Bremer's  '  Home'  — 
welcomed  us  in  the  heartiest  manner  in  the  fresco-painted 
saloon,  m  the  centre  of  which  rose  the  tali  fir-tree  loaded 
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with  its  fruit  of  sweetmeats,  nuts,  tapers,  and  strings  of 

glittering  beads  of  glass.  The  tapers  were  not  yet  lighted, 
and  we  were  told  act  to  pay  mucb  attention  to  the  tree,  io 
order  that  we  might  be  all  the  more  stnick  by  its  perfect 
beauty  when  it  should  be  lit  up. 

As  we  might  not  as  yet  admire  the  tree,  we  admired 
various  lovely  trinkets  and  books  which  the  mother  and 
daughters  had  given  each  other,  and  also  a  grand  set  of 
toys  representing  Wallenstein*s  Camp,  which  had  been 
given  to  little  HugO)  the  youngest  of  the  family,  —  *the 
idol,'  as  the  mother  called  him«^a  rosy,  blue-eyed,  long 
flaxen-haired  little  fellow  of  three  years  old.  Little  Hugo, 
together  with  a  brother  some  year  or  two  older,  also 
flaxen-haiied  and  bhie^^yed,  formed  a  very  pretty  pictme 
in  the  beautiful  saloon,  dressed  in  their  Utde  quaint  Mack 
velvet  tunics.  Now  they  were  clapping  their  hands  and 
peeping  round  the  lovely  mysterious  tree ;  now  they  were 
eUnging  to  their  mother. 

Whilst  we  were  admiring  the  presents  the  door  flew 
open,  and  the  eldest  son  of  the  house  entered,  followed  by 
nine  youths  with  swarthy  faces,  black  eyes,  and  scarlet 
fexes.  They  were  the  nine  noble  Egyptian  youths  sent 
over  by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  to  study  at  lilunich.  There 
was  Salem  Salem  Awad,  son  of  a  great  philosopher  and 
poet;  Prince  Murad  Ibrahim,  son  of  Pascha  Amuiad; 
Prince  Hassan  Hassan,  son  of  an  Admiral  and  Pascha; 
Prince  Jussuph  Katschador,  son  of  a  Bey ;  and  live  other 
equally  noble  £gyptianS|  with  names  equally  worthy  of 
figuring  in  the  ^Arabian  Nights*;  and  the  nine  nbUe 
Egyptians,  as  if  they  were  a  corps  of  ballet-dancers, 
moved  gracefully  towards  the  lady  of  the  house,  who  rose, 
together  with  her  fair  daughters,  to  receive  them :  and 
smiling,  they  pressed  their  right  hands  upon  their  hearts, 
their  lips,  and  brows,  —  saluting  the  ladies  with  the  orien- 
tal saJUuan, 
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We  two  fbreignen  were  iDtPodaced  to  the  Egyptians  ; 

and  again  nine  pair  of  dark  eyes  glittered,  and  nine  scar- 
let Jezes  bowed,  nine  right  hands  pressing  breast^  lips,  and 

■ 

Again  the  door  opened,  and  more  company  arrived,  — 

k  was  the  Baron  and  Baroness  1>  ,  the  care-takers  of 

the  Egyptian  youths  during  their  sojourn  in  Munich,  and 
tbeir  children. 

Hildegard,  the  eldest  daughter  —  the  *  artist  daughter,* 
as  she  is  called  in  the  family  —  now  summoned  us  to 
coffee  in  an  adjoining  room ; — I  must  tell  you,  that  Hilde* 
gard,  this  evening  being  somewhat  an  invalid,  and  fearing 
the  cold,  had  wrapt  a  soft  piuk  gauze  scarf  round  her. 
sweet  pale  face:  she  resembled  a  delicate  blush«rose« 
Cofiee  was  handed  round  to  us  by  the  mustachioed  ser- 
vant, whilst  one  of  the  five  daughters  presented  to  each  of 
the  company  most  delicious  cakes,  which  were  heaped  up 
in  a  perfect  mountain  upon  a  rich  silver  salver.   It  was  a 
very  pretty  sight,  these  nine  noble  Egyptian  youths  stand- 
ing ia  line  along  the  room,  each  with  his  scarlet  fez  upon 
Us  head,  and  with  his  coffee^up  in  his  hand,  and  those 
sweet  young  girls  with  their  fair  hair  and  dark  blue  eyes, 
in  their  blue  dresses  and  green  dresses,  and  Hildegard 
with^her  soft  pink  halo  around  her,  flitting  to  and  fro: 
surely  the  noble  Egyptians  must  have  believed  they  were 
'  houries. 

During  this  coflee-drinking^  behind  foiding-doors 
which  divided  the  two  saloons,  the  Christmas-tree  was 
being  lighted  by  Heinrich  von  — ,  and  all  the  small 

children  in  the  company  forgot  their  coffee  in  a  state  of 
delightful  .excitement.  At  length  the  doors  were  flung 
open  —  everybody  set  down  theur  coffee-cups  and  moved 

to  the  door-way  :  thcic  burnt  the  magical  tree  as  if  do- 
sceoded  from  fairy  land.   A  tail  tree  it  was,  pyramidal  in 
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its  fonn,  and  had  been  cut  down  among  the  Tyrolean 

mountains;  its  lowest  branches  rested  upon  the  polished 
white  floor  of  the  saloon  ;  its  tapering  topmost  branch 
touched  the  arabesqued  ceiling;  its  every  twig  and  bough 
loaded  with  fruits  and  cakes,  and  gilded  hon-hons,  its  hun- 
dreds of  bright  tapers,  like  flowers  of  iire,  glittering  and 
gleaming,  and  casting  a  brilliant  illumination  upon  the 
frescoes  by  Kaulbach,  and  the  luxuriant  festoons  of 
flowers  and  leafage  by  Nciircuther,  which  decorate  the 
walls,  upon  the  divan  o(  scarlet  silk  which  runs  along  one 
side  of  the  saloon,  upon  the  nine  Egyptians,  upon  the 
stately  fair-haired  mother  and  her  five  fair  daughters,  upon 
•the  little  boys  in  their  black  velvet  tunics,  and  upon  the 
other  groups  of  guests.  There  was  a  universal  exclama- 
tion of  delight 

And  the  smiling  blush-rose,  Hildegard,  presented  to 
each  guest  a  graceful  little  present  from  the  tree:  one 
received  a  gaily-gilt  case  of  hort'hons  tied  with  red  rib* 
bo  11 ;  another  a  queer  little  fishing-basket  filled  with 
chocolate  fish ;  and  so  on. 

People  had  subsided  into  conversationi  when  a  gen- 
tleman, short  in  stature,  but  with  an  extraordinary  fine 
head  and  strongly-marked  features,  entered  the  room. 
Heinrich  von  — — ,  who  was  talking  with  Isabel  and 
myself,  suddenly  started  up,  and  with  much  empretH" 
ment  conducted  him  to  his  mother. 

^Do  you  know  who  that  is?'  asked  he,  returning  to 
os.« 

<  No,*  we  replied. 

*It  is,*  pursued  our  friend,  *  the  great  traveller  Fall- 
merayer,  the  man  alone  second  to  Humboldt;  he  is 
Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  possesses  almost  every  decora- 
tion from  almost  every  court  in  Europe,  but  to-night  he 
only  wears  one  decoration  —  did  not  you  notice  it 
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suspended  round  his  neck  by  a  scarlet  band  ?  That 
decoration  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Grand  Sultan: 
three  decoiations  of  this  order  alone  exist:  the  decora* 
tion  is  a  golden  full-moon  ^surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
diamond  stars.  The  Egyptians  have  been  burning  with 
desire  to  see  the  great  man  for  these  months  past,  and  to- 
night my  father  has  arranged  their  meeting  with  him.' 

The  company  seemed  now  pretty  nearly  to  have  all 
assembled.    The  Frau  von    suddenly  stood  be- 

fore Isabel  and  myself,  holding  by  the  hand  a  veiy 
amiable-looking  gentleman,  —  'The  Father!'  said  she: 
and  we  were  most  kindly  welcomed  by-  the  master  of 
the  house. 

^Wilhelml*  exclaimed  the  eldest  son  of  the  house, 

to  a  young  musician  who  had  just  arrived  among  the 

Other  guests,  ^  thou  art  an  artist ;  seat  thyself  at  the  piano, 

and  let  us  have  our  mother's  dance  round  the  tree!  — 

and  you,  Hildegard,  Emilia,  Rose,  Hugo,  Angelo,  come, 

all  of  you  join  hands;  let  us  dance  our  mother^s  dance 

round  the  tree— she  must  have  her  Christmas  circle  I' 

And  the  five  sisters  and  the  three  brothers — from  the 

womanly,  calm  Hildegard  and  the  heavenly-eyed  Emilia, 

down  to  the  fair-haired  children,  Angelo  and  Hugo  — 

formed  a  wide  circle,  joining  hands,  and  slowly  to  the 

sound  of  music  moved  round  the  tree.    The  father  and 

mother  stood  side  by  side  in  front  of  their  guests,  looking  on* 

'But  ah!  there  is  one  wanting  in  the  circle^ — my 

beautiful  Ludmillal'  half  whispered  the  mother,  with  a 

low  sigh,  and  tears  swam  in  the  clear  eyes  of  the  sisters. 

A  portrait  of  the  beloved  and  departed  one  hung  in  the 

adjoining  saloon.   It  was  the  portrait  of  a  golden-haired 

young  creature  with  clear  eyes,  and  with  an  unusually 

spiritual  grace  about  her.    Last  Cliristmas  she  had  been 

among  them*   The  sisters  talked  much  to  as  about  her 
26 
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in  the  evening;  they  said  she  had  been  from  her  child- 
hood the  most  richly-eudovved  of  them  all ;  and  with 
the  tenderest  love  they  pointed  out  to  us  her  portrait 
when  a  child,  painted  upon  the  wall  by  Neureuther, 
and  looking  forth  pensively  from  amid  the  rich  festoons 
of  foliage  which  surround  her. 

With  Isabel,  Emilia  talked  much  aboirt  this  beautiful 
Ludmilla;  she  also  told  her  many  interesting  and  curious 
things  regarding  iier  own  sojourn  in  Milan,  where  she  had 
gone  to  study  music  under  a  celebrated  composer;  die 
told  her  how  she  had,  when  Christmas  came  rounds  deco- 
rated a  Christmas-tree  for  a  number  of  Italian  children, 
who  had  never  before  seen  such  a  wonder.  The  tree  was 
laurel,  and  not  pine ;  —  but  whether  the  tree  be  laurel  of 
Italy  or  pine  of  Grermany,  when  glittering  with  fruit  of 
sugar  and  flowers  of  Are,  little  children,  she  said,  will 
always  clap  their  hands  and  shout  with  glee  1  Much  that 
was  very  strange  about  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in 
Milan,  wliich  Emilia  had  witnessed,  she  also  told. 

I,  meantime,  was  talking  with  certain  of  the  noble 
Egyptians.  *  I  hare  heard  in  England  much  about  the 
Egs  [)tians  studying  in  London,'  said  I  to  one  of  the  youths; 
*  are  they  friends  of  yours  ?' 

^  Ob,  our  beloved  brothers  I  our  beloved  comrades  I 
Do  you  know  them  ?  How  is  it  with  them?  tell  us  how  it 
is  witli  our  beloved  comrades  !'  exclaimed  the  excited  lad. 
^The  lady — the  English  young  lady,  knows  our  beloved 
brotheirs  in  London ! '  cried  he  eagerly  to  the  other  Egyp* 
tians ;  and  soon  a  knot  of  scarlet  fezes  had  assembled 
round  me. 

'  'I  myself  do  not  personally  know  your  brothers  in  Lon* 
don,^  said  I,  with  regret,  as  I  saw  their  excited  dark  eyes 

beaming  upon  mc  ;  'but  they  often  visit  at  the  house  of 
a  friend  of  mine ;  my  cousiui  too,  the  young  lady  ia^  the 
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lilac  dress,  sitting  thcro  in  the  corner  of  the  divaii,  has 
seen  and  spoken  with  your  brothers  at  this  friend  s  house; 
the  tutor  of  your  brothers  is  also  a  friend  of  my  friend  — 
thus  I  can  learn  for  you  how  it  is  with  your  brothers^ 
and  convey  any  message.    Shall  I  do  so  ?  *  ^ 

'  Yes ;  our  affectionate  brotherly  greetings.  We  want 
to  know  if  it  is  well  with  them.  And  oh !  is  it  well  with 
our  other  brothers  in  Manchester  —  with  our  three  brothers 
in  that  dark,  smoky  Manchester,  where  there  is  no  blue 
sky,  and  no  sun  as  in  Egypt  ?  we  are  very  anxious  about 
our  brothers  in  Manchester !  They  write  now  and  then, 
but  not  much  :  we  cannot  make  out  whetlier  it  is  well  with 
them— whether  they  are  content  with  their  guardians. 
It  is  well  with  our  dear  brothers  in  Paris —very  well; 
they  have  horses  to  ride,  and  mucli  money.  But  is  it  well 
with  our  brothers  in  Manchester,  where  there  is  no  sky-— 
only  smoke  ? ' 

I  promised  that  I  would  learn  all  I  could  for  them ; 

and  this  promise  diffused  around  me  universal  satisfaction. 
The  remainder  of  the  evening,  until  supper  was  announced, 
glided  away  in  pleasant  talk  :  mine  was  principally  with 
Hildcgard.  Wc  began  with  Art,  of  course,  and  then 
wandered  away  to  the  Alps ;  and  in  spirit  we  ascended 
these  Alps,  so  dear  to  both  of  us,  gathering  on  our  way 
the  loveliest  bouquets  of  Alpine  flowers golden,  lilac, 
peucocic,  azure,  and  crimson ;  we  ascended  from  the  rich 
pasture  valleys  up  through  solemn  pine  forests,  till  we 
gathered,  at  the  risk  of  losing  our  lives,  the  wonderAil 
Edel-weiss,  (noble-white,)  which  alone  blooms  amidst 
eternal  snow.  God  has  lovingly  clothed  its  stalics  and 
its  petsds  in  a  garment  of  while  wool :  it  is  a  little  flower 
of  flannel  I 

The  Blush-rose  gave  me  a  bouquet  of  this  Edel-weiss, 
which  I  wore  all  the  evening* 
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babel  and  I  have  been  invited  by  this  kind  family  to 

visit  them  iu  their  beautiful  mountain  home.  What  a 
paradise  will  our  visit  be  I  and  what  rainbows  of  real,  not 
imaginary,  flowers  will  we  gather  I 

The  elegant  and  abundant  supper  was  served  in  a 
dining-room  on  the  ground-floor.  The  room  was  hung 
with  oil-paintings  of  the  lakes  and  mountains  around  their 
mountain-home.  All  was  bright  and  sparkling  with  deli* 
.  catc  china,  snowy  damask,  and  glittering  silver.  Different, 
however,  in  many  ways  from  what  a  supper-table  in 
England  at  Christmas-time,  in  a  family  of  equal  considera- 
tion, would  have  been :  it  was  much  less  sumptuous  and 
costly,  and  there  was  no  decoration  of  one's  well-beloved 
old  holly ;  but  the  hospitality,  the  grace,  and  the  refine- 
ment, might  have  vied  with  the  most  hospitable,  the  most 
refined  of  English  homes.  How  talkative  and  merry  was 
everybody !  How  gay  those  nine  scarlet  fezes  made  the 
supper-table  look,  seated  alternately  with  the  blond-haired, 
bUic-eyed  sisters!  The  swarthy  oriental  countenances, 
contrasting  with  these  delicate  complexions  and  golden 
hair  of  the  north,  would  have  rejoiced  old  £tty's  heart, 
and  made  him,  had  he  seen  them,  paint  more  crowds  than 
ever  of  swarthy  heroes  and  golden-haired,  blue-eyed 
nymphs. 

The  little  sons  of  the  house,  Angelo  and  Hugo,  were 

entertaining  their  guests  at  a  supper-table  in  an  adjoining 
room.  The  *  Mother '  rose  once  or  twice  from  the  head 
of  the  table  during  supper,  and  glided  into  the  children's 
apartment,  from  which,  as  the  laughter  and  hum  of  voices 
in  the  grown-up  banqueting-room  sunk  ever  and  anon,  we 
heard  children's  shrill  gay  laughter  and  a  chorus  of  merry 
little  voices.  Once,  as  the  '  Mother*  passed  the  Blush-rose 
on  her  return  to  the  supper-table,  the  Blush-rose  |)rcssed 
the  '  Mother's '  hand,  laid  it  against  her  cheek,  and  mother 
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and  daughter  exchanged  a  momentary  glance  into  each 

other's  eyes  of  the  tenderest  love. 

People  seemed  as  though  they  never  could  leave  the  en- 
chanted circle ;— and  who  willingly  would  have  left  it? 
At  last,  however,  adieus  were  made  ;  there  was  a  hum  of 
voices  —  a  wrapping-up  in  hooded  cloaks  and  shawls  — 
and  away  we  were  driving  once  more  through  the  snowy 
Btreeta, 
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STREET  PICTUEES. — *  THE  FRANCIS CA:^  IS  THERE  !  '  WE 

REACH  liYMPBEKfiURa. 

January  lOlh^  1852. — To-day,  going  and  returning 
from  the  studio,  I  saw  several  beautiful  pictures  ia  the 
streeta.  I  often  see  such;  and  could — so  bniliant  are 
they  in  coloring  —  fill  a  sketch-book  with  them,  calliog 
thcni  prismatic  colors  frQm  the  streets. 

Here  is  a  picture  d  la  Mubready  ;  a  group  of  peasants 
is  setting  out  in  a  sledge  homewards  from  a  little  inn. 
The  inn  is  quaint  and  heavy,  standing  at  the  corner  of  a 
Street  The  warm  obscurity  of  a  heavy  archway,  through 
die  gloom  of  which  loom  forth  tubs  and  barrels,  formi  a 
picturesque  and  quiet  background  to  my  brilliant  group. 
The  road  is  of  a  tawny  brown,  fr6m  up-trampled,  though 
Still  crisp  snow,  with  pure  snow  only  seen  here  and  there, 
close  up  about  the  door-posts,  and  flecking  the  walls. 

But  there  is  no  expanse  of  snow  to  form  a  broad  light  in 
my  picture.  The  tone  of  the  whole  picture  is  warm  and 
rich.  The  stedge  is  a  queer  old  sledge ;  its  body  is  of 
basket-work,  a  deeper  shade  of  tawny-brown  than  the 
snow  on  the  road;  the  horse  brown  —  approaching  to  a 
purpiish-black }  he  is  very  lean  and  shaggy,  and  harnessed 
with  rope ;  an  old,  stained,  yellow-green  cloth  is  flung 
over  his  back.  A  very  old  woman  with  much  ado  is  set- 
tling herself  in  the  sledge.   She  is  leaning  forward,  ao 
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that  her  face  is  quite  in  shadow.   Her  head  is  bundled  up 

in  a  brilliant  crimson  handkerchief,  her  body  is  bundled 
up  in  a  cloak  of  the  richest  ultra-marine.  On  this  side  of 
the  siedge,  standing  with  her  back  turned  towards  me, 
her  face  looking  up  at  the  old  woman,  is  a  peasant-girL 
Her  head  is  covered  with  a  dark  olive-green  handkerchief, 
bordered  with  orange ;  the  ends  are  tied  behind  her  head, 
and  fall  upon  her  shoulders,  which  are  clothed  in  a  rich, 
full  violet-colored  jacket.  Iler  petticoat  is  dull  crimson, 
Striped  with  black.  On  the  other  side  of  the  horse,  and 
arranging  the  harness,  stands  a  peasant-man,  whip  in 
hand ;  he  wears  a  dark  fur  cap,  black  velvet  jacket,  and 
high  black  boots.  The  brilliant  color  and  harmonious 
richness  of  the  whole  group  was  inconceivable. 

I  saw  another  picture  when  I  was  turning  into  the  studio. 
The  morning  sky  was  bright  and  clear  —  a  shower  of 
sunshine  glittering  upon  tiie  crisp  white  snow  and  upon 
the  frosted  trees.  A  young  and  beautiful  peasant-girl, 
attired  in  a  pink  jacket  above  an  indigo-colored  petticoat, 
and  with  a  brown  handkerchief  bound  tightly  across  her 
brow,  in  the  curious  fashion  worn  by  Uie  women  in  Mu- 
nich, and  which  leaves  the  shape  of  the  head  gracefully 
seen,  was  seated  in  a  pensive  attitude  upon  a  liu^^c,  heavy, 
primitive  wooden  sledge.  A  lesser  sledge,  but  equally 
rude,  was  attached  tq  it ;  and  both  were  drawn  along  by 
a  couple  of  mild,  cream-colored  oxen.  Rough  pieces  of 
timber  were  heaped  up  behind  the  girl,  upon  the  larger 
sledge.  She  sat  leaning  her  oval  face  upon  her  beau- 
tifully rounded  hand ;  she  appeared  to  see  nothing  around 
her ;  her  gaze  was  introverted  ;  the  oxen  were  unguided 
by  hand  or  voice,  and  sluwiy,  with  bowed  heads,  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way.  My  eyes  followed  them  along  the 
snowy  road,  slowly  winding  between  the  glittering  trees, 
until  they  disappeared  behind  a  quaint  group  of  houses : 
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but  as  loag  as  tliey  were  ia  sight  the  girl  never  raised  her 
head. 

Betuniiiig  home  late  ia  the  afternoon  I  encountered  a 
group  worthy  of  some  modern  Van  Eyck.    There  is  a 

great  school-house  close  to  the  Franciscan  monastery 
which  1  have  already  referred  to.  As  I  passed  the  school 
to*day  a  crowd  of  little  maidens  came  trooping  forth ;  rosy* 
cheeked,  bright-eyed  little  maidens,  bundled  up  in  warm 
cloaks  and  funny  little  fur-trimmed  hoods.  A  cheery- 
looking  Franciscan  was  passing  at  the  same  moment  as 
myself.  I  had  walked  side  hy  side  with  him  for  a  minute 
or  two,  and  had  remarked  to  myself  what  a  pleasant  coun- 
tenance his  was.  The  children  seemed  to  know  the 
pleasant  face  well  enough,  for  the  instant  they  caught 
sight  of  the  friar  one  and  all  ran  skipping  towards  him,  and 
a  dozen  little  fat  hands,  one  after  another,  were  thrust  into 
his  hand,  and  a  dozen  chubby  faces,  as  of  a  dozen 
cherubs  in  an  old  religious  picture,  were  raised  towards 
his  kind,  beaming  countenance.  I  smiled  as  I  passed, 
looking  the  good  man  full  in  the  face ;  and  he,  smiling 
half  at  me  and  half  at  the  little  ones,  exclaimed  in  a 
clear  voice:  —  'Nay,  nay,  iny  children!  Surely  this  is 
enough  1  ^ 

It  was  a  group  such  as  might  have  been  painted  for  St. 
Nicholas  with  his  children. 

I  have  been  two  afternoons  this  week  sketching  a  quaint 
bit  of  a  room  in  one  of  the  houses  near  the  studio.  When 

I  went  to-day  to  complete  my  sketch,  I  saw  a  curious 
little  feature  of  Catholic  life.  The  first  day  when  I  had 
entered^  the  old  mistress  of  the  little  abode  exclaimed 
'Ah,  I  thought  the  gracious  Fr-'.ulein  was  the  Franciscan  P 
This  was  because  I  had  knocked  at  the  door  before 
entering,  I  found.   Her  neighbors  never  knocked;  but 
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the  Franciscan  did,  it  seems.  WMlst  I  sat  sketching,  I 
heard  the  word  '  Franciscan,'  '  Franciscaii,'  again  and 
again  on  the  lips  of  the  old  woman  and  her  gossips,  who 
were  everlastingly  dropping  in,  either  to  talk  with  her,  or 
to  stare  at  me  !  ^  Franciscan '  was  about  the  sole  word  I 
understood  of  their  jargon ;  for  speaking  among  them* 
selves,  their  German,  hecame  something  very  different  to 
that  in  which  they  addressed  *  the  gracious  young  lady.* 
Yes,  there  were  several  other  wordi  which  fell  upon  my 
ear— *  cold,'  *wood,*  and  ^clearing  up.'  *Ahrdumen^ 
seemed  the  great  word  of  all.  *  Jo,  joj  ahrdumen  ;  Den 
Hof  kehren^^  those  were  the  great  subjects  of  conversation 
with  a  silly-looking,  pale-faced  little  woman,  who  had  big 
round  eyes,  big  round  gold  rings  in  her  ears,  and  a  white 
cloth  tied  over  her  head.  It  was  also  the  staple  of  dis- 
course with  the  burly,  fat,  grufl-voiced  woman  who  pos- 
sessed a  dirty  face,  and  had  a  crimson  'kerchief  tied  over 
her  head ;  as  well  as  with  the  pink-cheeked,  soft  blue-eyed 
old  woman,  who  looked  like  a  gentlewoman,  she  was  so 
clean  and  sprightly*  But  ^  Franciscan '  was  the  word  most 
of  all  current  in  their  discourse. 

This  morning  entering  the  court-yard  of  the  house,  I' 
encountered  the  pink-cheeked  old  lady  ;  and  smilmg,  but 
somewhat  in  a  mysterious  voice,  she  said  to  me :  —  *•  Oh, 
Pr&ulein,  please  to  wait  a  moment ;  the  gracious  Francis* 
can  is  there  ! ' 

I  smelt  even  upon  the  threshold  of  the  house  a  delicious 
odor  of  incense.  I  longed  to  go  in  and'  see  what  the 
mysterious  Franciscan,  with  liis  delicious  incense,  could 
be  about.  However  that  never  would  have  done  —  it 
would  have  been  far  too  impertinent  I  waited,  therefore, 
Outeide  the  house  until  he  should  take  his  departure* 
Every  now  and  then  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  priest^s  head 
and  white  robe  between  the  largO)  green  arum-leaves 
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which  half  fiUed  thdiiwuidow  of  die  titde  mttiiig^rooiii. 

Soon  I  saw  a  Franciscan,  with  a  white  robe  over  his 
brawn  frock,  coming  down  the  steps  of  the  house.  A  boy 
was  with  him,  earrying  a  censer.  The  lad  had  put  a 
great-coat  over  his  white  robes,  as  the  day  was  very  cold. 
The  Franciscan  read  out  of  a  book.  Tliey  both  paused 
beneath  the  old  wooden  gateway;  the  boyswdngiDg  his 
censer ;  the  Franciscan  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  hoA, 
and  muttering;  and  then  avvny  they  went. 

The  little  rootn^  when  I  entered,  was  sweet  with  in* 
cense.  The  old  man  was  putting  on  his  great  cloak,  and 
taking  up  his  wood-saw,  preparatory  to  going  out  to  his 
work  ;  the  old  dame  —  and  a  wooden- taced,  heavy- fea^ 
tuied  old  dame  she  was — was  scraping  hirge  ladishefl^ 
which  lay  on  the  table.  There  was  no  look  of  ceremony 
about  the  place.    I  began  my  sketching. 

*  May  1  ask  why  the  Franciscan  has  been  here  i  '  I 
asked  after  a  little  pausei  during  which  the  old  woman 
had  scraped  and  I  had  drawn. 

'  It  is  the  custom  for  the  Franciscans  to  go  about  during 
the  Festival  of  the  Three  Kinge,  to  burn  incense  and  pray 
in  the  houses.  They  pray  in  every  house;  and  wrile 
upon  the  door  the  date  of  the  year  and  the  Three  Kings' 
names  —  Graspar,  Melchior,  and  Balthaser,^ 

I  find,  upQD  inquiry,  that  the  eustom  is  confined  to  ths 
suburbs  of  Munich,  not  prevailing  in  the  city, . 

There  were  signs  yesterday  of  the  departure  of  the 
snow,  aAer  these  many  weeks  of  frost 

Isabel  pleaded  so  hard  for  us  to  have  one  more  after- 
noon^s  sledging  together,  that  I  could  neither  resist  her 
entreaties  nor  the  invitations  given  by  the  bine  sk^l 

Therefore  we  set  out  to  clioose  the  sledge  ourselves  this 
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time,  determined  that  no  one  should  he  tempted  -to  force 

their  company  upon  us  by  the  sight  of  our  sledge. 

We  arrived  at  the  stand  of  sledges  upon  the  Odeon 
Platz  in  time  to  witness  two  sets  of  people  just  mounting 
into  the  only  two  sledges  remaining  upon  the  stand. 

^  How  provoking  ! '  cried  Isahel,  with  considerable  vex- 
ation :  ^  how  very  disagreeable  1 ' 

^  Never  mind,  Isabel,'  returned  I,  with  a  natural  perver- 
sity,  feeling  sweet-tempered  aad  patient  just  because  my 
companion  was  a  little  ruffled  in  her  temper '  we  can 
take  a  droschke  I  * 

'  A  droschke^  indeed  I  A  droschke !  Who  cares  for  a 
droschke!  No,  it's  a  sledge  we  want  We  must — we 
wiU  go  in  a  sledge  I  * 

*  But  where  U  the  sledge  ?  * 

*  Here  it  is !  here  it  is ! '  cried  Isabel ;  and  up  daslied 
our  grand  white  and  scarlet  sludge,  with  the  blue  and 
white  plumes  and  the  burly  driver. 

In  a  moment  I  have  darted  across  the  Platz,  in  fear  lest 
any  one  else  should  snap  up  the  wondrously  beautiful 
equipage.  But  behold^  the  burly  driver  is  seen  rollmg 
over  iu  the  snow !  Away  dash  the  horses,  and  bolt  up 
into  Tainbosi's  coffee-house  —  or  at  least  seem  to  do  sol 
Up  jumps  the  burly  driver  again,  his  broad  back  white 
with  snow;  and  away  after  the  sledge  rush  droschke- 
drivers  and  gentlemen.  There  is  a  shouting— a  bustle  ; 
gentlemen  rush  to  the  windows  of  Tambosi's  ;  the  horses 
are  caught;  a  crowd  collects. 

Isabel  watehes  all  from  the  other  side  of  the^square ; 
and  she  sees  me  walk  into  the  crowd,  look  at  the  sledge, 
say  a  few  words  to  the  burly  man,  who  has  by  this  time 
shaken  the  snow  off  him,  and  mended  his  grand  white 
reins,  which  have  been  broken  in  the  adventure,  and 
then  mount  into  the  sledge. 
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Isabel  is  immediately  at  the  side  of  the  sledge,  and 
prepares  to  get  in.  '  Help  tbe  lady  in,  help  the  lady  in  I ' 
>  cries  a  gentleman  among  the  crowd ;  but  no  one  second* 
ing  him,  lie  helps  the  lady  in  himself.  People  stare  open- 
mouthed.  *•  Sophicn  Strasse  I '  cry  we  ;  and  away  we 
dash  at  full  speed.  Our  breath  is  gone,  so  swiftly  fly  the 
horses. 

'Only  think  if  we  should  be  upset? '  we  both  exclaim. 

'  Of  course  we  shall  be  upset ;  Hildegard  and  Hamilton 
were  upset,  and  we  are  only  imitating  their  drive  to 
Nynnphenburg.' 

I  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  we  were  not  both  of  us  a 
Utt]e  frightened,  although  we  laughed. 
•       *  How  beautiful  that  sledge  is  P  I  exclaim,  as  a  lovely 
sledge  dnslies  past  us  filled  with  officers,  the  handsome 
horses'  heads  crowned  with  plumes  of  scarlet  feathers. 

'  That  is  young  Baron  S.'s  prwaU  sledge,'  observes  Isa* 
bel,  astonishing  me  with  her  knowledge  of  Munich  people. 
*  And  now  we  paused  in  the  Sophien  Strasse,  where  the 
Amsels  live. 

Meta  and  Lina,  however,  could  not  accompany  us. 

'  They  were  in  great  trouble,'  said  their  maid.  *  The 
young  Baroness  Heideck  was  suddenly  dead;  so  very 
suddenly  1  She  was  to  have  gone  with  her  young  ladies 
that  very  night  to  the  ball ;  and  now  Fraulein  Lina  and 
Fraulein  Meta  were  gone  to  order  flower-wreaths  for  the 
Fr&ulein  ^aroness^s  coffin  1 ' 

As  we  came  out  on  the  plain,  and  whilst  I  was  ponder* 
ing  upon  tliis  sad  death,  I  heard  Isabel  talking  about  *  blue 
—  oh,  so  blue  in  the  distance  1 ' 

*  Blue !  blue  1   What  do  you  mean,  Isabel  ?  * 

*  Oh,  it  is  90  blue  there  —  the  clouds  arc  so  bine !  * 
And  lookmg  in  the  direction  in  which  Isabel  pointed,  I 

exclaimed,  — 
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*  The  Alps,  the  Alps,  the  delicioas  Alps,  Isabel !  Why 
this  is  the  first  time  you  have  seen  them,  I  declare.' 

Isabel's  face  flushed  crimson  —  tears  rushed  to  her 
eyes.—*  Oh,  Anna  I  my  first  view  of  the  Alps  !  * 

And  there  they  rose,  blue,  blue,  blue  —  dazzlingly 
blue ;  the  jagged  peaks  cutting  against  a  pale  streak  of 
orange  sky ;  their  Assures  seamed  with  snow,  their  rugged 
sides  fretted  with  patches  of  snow  and  ice ;  and  a  vast 
snowy  plain  reaching  from  tliem  to  us.  You  have  seen 
masses  of  cobalt  in  its  mineral  state :  imagine,  then,  a 
jagged  mass  of  this  mineral  streaked  with  silvery  ore,  and 
then  you  can  imagine  how  blue  the  Alps  looked.  And  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  tliese  wondrous  blue  mountains 
skirted  the  vast,  dreary  plain. 

Never  had  I  seen  them  look  more  poetical,  more  sub- 
lime, than  yesterday,  when  after  two  nionihs^  veil  of  haze 
they  burst  upon  Isabel's  astonished  sight.  With  our  eyes 
riVeted  upon  the  glorious  mountain  vision,  we  sped  along 
for  some  time  in  silence.  At  length  we  began  to  notice  a 
peculiar  jolting  motion  in  the  sledge. 

*  Have  you  any  pariieylar  business,  ladies,  in  Nym- 
phenburg  ?  *  demanded  our  driver,  slowly  turning  round, 
and  staring  at  us  fixedly  with  his  1  title  brown  eyes  out  of 
his  big,  round,  red  face,' 

^  Noi  particular  business,'  returned  L 

*  Because,'  remarked  he,  very  slowly,  and  Hxedly 
Staring  — '  because  tiie  roads  arc  bad,  and  —  * 

*  You  don't  want  to  go  to  Nymphenburg,'  I  returned ; 
or  rather  completed  his  sentence* 

Isabel  and  I  laughed. 

^  Bo  again,  a  third  time,  we  shall  be  frustrated  in  our 
attempt  to  reach  Nymphenburg ;  but  this  time  we  will  go. 

Drive  on.' 

^  Good,'  mumbled  the  man.  Away  we  jolted. 
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Wc  jolted  through  villages,  where  th^re  were  gaunt 
farm-houses  covered  with  very  queer  frescoes,  and  where 
qunint  pumps  und  dove-cotes  adorned  ghastly  fann*yards ; 
and  where  chuiches  with  very  quaint  towers,  crowned 
wkii  Uttl*'  red  dome?;,  rose  amid  gaunt  crosses}  and  at 
length  we  entered  a  noble  avenue  of  iimes. 

The  leafless  braiiiches  inteiiaced  loyingly,  forming  over- 
head an  exquishe,  rich  tracery ;  and  the  stems  and  twigs 
looked  richly  brown  and  ruddy  amidst  the  snowy  land- 
scape. There  is  a  similar  avenue  also,  skirting  a  frozen 
canal ;  which  caoal,  in  fact,  divides  the  two  ayenues.  At 
the  end  of  each  avenue  is  seen  a  view  of  the  Nymphcn- 
bu^  Castle  in  dim  pers{>ective.  Huge  blocks  of  ice,  of 
<fae  most  delicate  tender  blue  and  green,  lay  in  chaotic 
eon  fusion  upon  the  canal  hanks;  the  ice  made  a  lovely 
ioiieground.  And  across  ^le  expanse -of  snow  the  biue 
Alps  shone  ever  towards  us — the  streak  of  orange  still 
resting  behind  them,  and  a  dark  stretch  of  gloomy  pine* 
forest  extending  across  the  middle  distance.  A  peasfint- 
womaa  m  a  fur  cap  and  pink  boddice  and  scarlet  petti- 
coat came  towards  us  across  the  snow.  What  a  beautiful,  • 
peculiar  little  picture  it  formed. 

Along  tlie  avenue  we  jolt,  till  we  find  ourselves  entering 
a  semi-cucle  of  the  most  singular  aspect  It  is  a  semi* 
circle  of  huge  Dutch  toy-houses -~  white  houses  with  rows  * 
and  rows  of  ugly  straight  windows,  with  tall,  red  roofs, 
and  dormer  windows  and  clock-towers.  The  centre  house 
is  higher  than  the  rest ;  a  double  flight  of  steps  leads  up 
to  it ;  the  windows  are  more  ornamental.  Soldiers  parade 
before  the  entrance.  This  is  the  palace  itself;  and  what 
«  can  all  the  other  houses  be  ?  What  a  semi-circular,  on* 
accountable  village  of  palaces^orof  palace  out^buQdingi 
it  is.  Out-buildings  they  certainly  must  be,  for  manure- 
heaps  grace  certain  doors.   I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you 
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that  in  front  of  this  semi-circle  were  frozen  ponds,  end- 
ing of  course  in  the  canai. 

Our  driver  asked  us  whether  ve  wished  to  see  the 
interior  of  the  castle ;  hut  we  assured  him  that  on  such  a 
fsold  day  we  preferred  the  warm  furs  of  his  sledge 
to  the  cold  splendor  of  the  f>alace;  which,  however, 
might  attract  us,  perhaps,  when  summer  should  come* 
Until  then  we  would  now  bid  adieu,  therefore,  to  Nym- 
phenburgy  with  its  wonderful  gardens  —  of  which  we 
caught  a  shivering  gliuiee  —  where  rows  of  naked  statues, 
and  vases  and  urns  filled  with  snow,  made  us  feel  yet 
colder  than  before.  And  then,  listening  to  our  driver's 
narrations  of  fountains,  and  grottoes  and  baths,  and  of 
how  he  had  one  summer,  every  evening,  at  eight  o^clock, 
driven  out  an  Englishman  to  Nymphenburg  to  see  the 
sunset-light  reflect  itself  in  the  magnificent  fountain,  we, 
or  rather  the  horses,  made  the  heat  of  their  way  back 
towards  Munich. 

We  were  very  cold,  and  somewhat  disappointed  in  the 
external  charms  of  Nymphenburg.  But  we  had  been 
there ;  and  that  was  something.  Some  day,  when  the 
leaves  are  come,  and  birds  arc  singing  in  the  Linden 
avenue,  I  may  have .  pleasanter  things  to  chronicle  about 
this  royal  ch&teau. 
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CHAPTER  XXXYIU. 

A  GBEAT  FIRS  AT  NIGHT. 

Last  evening,  sitting  quietly  writing  letters,  we  heard  a 
most  singular  drumming  in  the  street — not  the  usual  nine 
oVlock  change  of  guard,  but  the  quick  discordant  beating 
of  a  drum.  Up  to  the  windows  we  started,  and  opening 
them,  looked  out  into  the  glorious  moonlight,  which 
sparkled  and  gleamed  upon  the  snowy  street.  Other  case- 
ments flew  open;  people  were  seen  rushing  out  of  the 
bouses.  There  was  a  sound  of  tolling  of  bells, —  the 
sound  of  trumpet  calls.   A  ruddy  glow  suffused  the  dark 

■ 

blue  heaven.  *  It  is  fire  f  fire !  *  resounded  through  the 
street. 

I  called  to  Fiaulein  Sanchen.  I  hurried  on  my  cloak, 
and  leaving  Isabel  leaning  out  of  the  window,  prepared  to 

set  out,  a(;rompanicd  by  the  ever-willing  old  soul,  to  see 
the  conflagration.  It  was  impossible  at  so  late  an  hour  to 
find  a  droschke,  however  desirous  of  expedition  we  might 
be.  Away,  therefore,  we  hasted  along  the  slippery  streets, 
1  leaving  the  poor  old  Fraulein  panting  behind  me.  On 
we  posted,  the  silent  streets  bathed  in  the  clear  moonlight, 
which  glittered  upon  rows  of  resplendent  icicles  depending 
from  the  eaves  of  the  tall  roofs  ;  lights  flitted  frofii  wmdow 
to  window;  doors  banged  heavily  to  and  fro;  dark-cloaked 
figures  were  seen  like  ourselves  hurrying  along.  Now  we 
overtook  a  group  of  students  leaving  a  Wirihtkaui  in 
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quest  of  the  fire ;  now*  a  heavy  cart  ramhled  and  jolted 

and  rattled  away  past  us,  turning  out  of  some  gl  oomy, 
heavy-arched  court-yard,  on 'its  way  to  the  scene  of  action; 
BOW  marched  on  a  body  of  soldiers ;  whilst  a  gendarme 
galloped  at  AiU  speed  through  the  echoing  street. 

As  we  entered  the  great  thoruughfures  of  the  city  the 
crowd  increased.  All  the  world  was  in  the  streetSj  or 
looking  out  of  their  windows*  Soldiers,  summoned  by  the 
trumpet-calls,  went  tramping  on  iii  dark  coinpact  masses; 
officers  were  wildly  hurrying  to  and  fro  ;  and  high  up 
into  the  intensely  blue  sky  rose  the  mddy  illumined  towers 
of  the  Frauen  Kirehe,  from  the  belfry  windows  of  which 
swung  cressets  like  brightly  burning  stars.  From  the  St. 
Peter's  Church,  and  from  the  other  old  churches  of  the 
city,  swung  other  cressets,  the  dread  signal  of  lire  ;  and 
from  their  belfries  bells  were  wildly  tolled  and  horns 
blown. 

Fire-light  glowed  upon  spires  and  turrets,  and  upon  the 
steep  snowy  roofs  of  the  quaint  houses,  tinting  them  with  a 

rosy  blush,  as  if  they  were  Alpine  peaks  at  sunrise  ;  and 
down  upon  all  smiled  the  broad  calm  moon,  casting  long 
fantastic  shadows  across  the  snowy  streets. 

The  fire  was  at  a  brewery,  in  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of 
Munich,  in  a  little  lane  leading  out  of  the  Sendlingei 
Strasse.  I  saw  no  fire-engines  hurrying  madly  along,  as 
would  have  been  the  case  in  London.  I  saw,  however, 
heavy  clumsy  drays  conveying  water  in  large  tuns,  jolting 
and  jingling  along,  the  lean  horses  urged  oo  by  shouting 
men,  who  clustered  round  the  tuns.  The  engines  were 
already  on  the  spot,  and  these  tuns  were  on  their  way  to 
supply  them  with  water. 

Now  we  are  dose  to  the  scene  of  excitement.  Soldiers 

with  glittering  swords  and  bayonets  are  posted  everywhere. 

The  fire  is  in  the  rear  of  the  brewery  ;  the  mali-iiouse  is 
27 
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burning ;  the  flames  have  just  bunt  thiougb  the  roof.  We 
have  found  a  capital  standing-place  within  the  wide  court* 

yard  of  a  conventual-louking  building,  and  one  which 
commands  a  view  of  the  burning  premises*  Here  we 
stand  in  safety  from  the  crowd  in  an  open  space,  with  a 
snow-covered  garden  stretching  out  before  us,  a  snow  and 
ice-covered  fountain  in  its  ceatre,  around  which  grow  fruit- 
txees,  their  leafless  branches  now  rising  black  and  g^unt 
against  the  burning  crimson  of  the  sky.  Right  opposite 
to  us  is  the  house  in  flannes  ;  —  keen  tongues  of  fire 
flickering  and  panting  through  the  windows,  through  the 
chimneysi  through  the  roof;  —  clouds  of  sparks  hurrying 
across  the  night  sky  like  a  dust  of  stars ;  —  volumes  of 
red  sniuke  ever  and  anon  obscuring  everything.  Amid 
jthe  shouts  of  men,  the  neighing  of  horses,  and  the  rash 
of  the  flames,  you  hear  the  shower  of  pattering  tiles,  aa 
they  ruin  down  from  the  roof ;  the  flames  liiss  and  dance 
and  curi  like  mad  £ery  snakes  ;  the  air  grows  warm,  and 
the  snow  melts  from  the  burning  roofs,  running  oflT  in 
streams.  Why  are  no  engines  at  play  on  this  side  of  the 
burning  pile  ?  Why  do  the  flames  here  conquer  ail 
before  them  unopposed  ? 

There  is  a  shout  of  *  The  Engines!  the  engines !  *  and 
soldiers  drive  away  the  crowd  out  of  the  court-yard  —  us 
among  the  number.  In  thunder  tiie  fire-engines,  followed 
by  heavy  drays  with  their  tuns  of  water.  People  willing 
to  aid  in  pumping  are  allowed  to  re-enter  the  court 

I  had  met  Lina  and  Meta  Amsel,  with  their  man- 
servant, in  the  crowd,  and. joining  their  party,  sent  home 
poor  old  Frilulein  Sanchen  to  inform  Isabel  that  I  should 
probably  not  return  till  the  morning,  as  we  were  intending 
to  see  everything  that  was  to  be  seen,  and  it  appeared 
probable  that  the  firo  would  yet  last  for  hours.  The  poor 
old  Fi&ulein  was  most  thankful  to  be  dismissed,  as  the 
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grief  over  her  cloak,  which  the  crowd  had  despoiled  of  ita 
cape,  had  for  the  last  hour  quite  overpowered  all  her 
interest  ia  the  fire. 

The  Amsels  and  I  had  fled  into  the  comer  of  a  narrow 
flight  of  steps  which  overlooked  the  court*yard ;  and  here 
we  stood  watching  the  fate  of  the  burning  house  for  nearly 
an  hour.  Every  now  and  then  came  a  rush  of  people 
with  more  water;  now  we  were  startled  by  the  sudden 
raming  down,  from  above  our  heads,  of  a  host  of  fire- 
buckets,  which  had  doubtless  hung  for  years  idly  upon  the 
ceiling  of  the  court*yard  gateway. 

I  greatly  desured  to  see  people  handing  along  the  bucket- 
fuls  of  water  in  a  mighty  line,  as  I  hiu\  read  of.  I  had 
both  heard  and  read  how  the  police  might  press  any  one 
into  this  service,  men»  women,  children— the  very  noblest 
in  the  land,  if  necessary.  Willingly  would  I  myself  have 
worked  in  the  chain,  so  strong  grew  my  anxiety  about 
the  fire.  Soldiers  ever  and  anon  shouted, '  Out  1  out  with 
you  I  Those  who  won^t  work  must  out  I '  But  still  we 
were  not  pressed  into  the  serviee  ;  neither  did  we  see  any- 
where the  chahi  of  water-carriers. 

Aod  the  flames  of  heat  increased  and  increased.  The 
long  rows  of  windows  in  the  conventual  building  glim- 
mered as  if  of  molten  copper.  There  was  a  cry  that  it 
also  was  on  ^«  An  excited  officer,  spurring  his.  horse 
madly  through  the  gateway,  shouted,  '  It  is  a  government 
building  !  —  it  must  —  it  must  be  saved  ! '  To  which  the 
crowd  answered  with  a  laugh.  A  gentleman  talking  with 
the  Amsels,  hearing  this  cry  of  fresh  alarm,  suddenly  ex- 
claimed—  'Heavens I  Desshardt  lives  here:  I  must  be 
off  and  help  him  to  remove  his  things;'  and  away  he 
rushed.  And  more  soldiers  and  more  water — -more 
water  and  more  soldiers  ^  arrived.  We  were  driven  forth 
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from  our'  shelter  upon  the  steps  within  the  gateway,  and 

the  heavy  gates  of  the  court  were  closed  upon  us. 

We  were  now  out  in  a  street,  but  not  in  the  street  where 
stood  the  hurning  brewery.    Nevertheless,  what  a  confu* 
sion  was  there  !    People  were  flying  with  their  children 
and  goods  hastily  collected  together,  in  awful  alarm,  and 
snatched  from  the  fury  of  the  devouring  tyrant.    A  stream 
of  bewildered  folk  hurried  along  through  the  middle  of 
the  street ;  they  heeded  nothing  as  they  blindly  pressed 
forward  between  the  rows  of  stationary  spectators.  Here 
came  a  man  in  his  dressing*gown,  his  cap  drawn  over  his 
face,  a  hunting-pouch  crammed  with  the  most  heterogene- 
ous articles  slung  round  his  shoulders,  and  in  either  hand 
a  terrified  little  girl.    Here  a  husband  bore  along  in  bis 
arms  his  sick  wife,  her  fainting  form  wrapt  round  with  a 
large  cloak.    Now  a  young  girl  ran  along,  wringing  her 
hands  and  crying  aloud.   Beds  and  bedding,  tables,  chairs, 
Wardrobes,  pictures,  baskets  of  books,  clothes,  papeis, 
umbrellas,  are  borne  past    Here  comes  a  cart  of  cheese; 
here  come  again  beds  and  beddin":,  ad  infinilum.  Here 
comes  a  little  lad  carrying  with  care  a  canary,  which 
flutters  wildly  in  its  pretty  cage ;  here  oome  two  students 
with  their  music  books,  a  violin,  a  mass  of  manuscript, 
learned-looking  books  and  swords,  laid  upon  a  little  sledge. 
Here  comes  an  easel,  here  a  huge  canvas,  here  a  baby  in 
its  cradle,  here  an  old  blind  woman  led  by  a  little  child; 
here  again  comes  bedding,  bedding,  bedding  !    Now  huge, 
splendid  micrors,  now  kitchen  utensils,  and  now  a  wagon 
loaded  with  sofas,  chairs,  boxes,  heaped  up  madly !  All 
is  contusion,  bewilderment.    There  are  heaps  of  furniture 
piled  up  in  the  streets ;  there  are  carts  and  there  are  drays 
with  huge  tuns  rolling,  thundering  along ;  there  are  shoots, 
muniiLus.    'The  whole  quarter* will  he  burnt  down!* 
cries  a  man  in  a  hoUow  voice.    The  heavens  flush  and 
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glow  ;  sparks  fly  around  in  thick  showers.  We  try  to 
approach  yet  nearer  to  the  buroiog  houses,  but  agaia 
are  driven  back  by  the  soldiers.  Again  we  enter  the 
court-yard  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  The  StaaU 
Gehdude  (Government  building)  is  untouched,  but  the 
roof  of  the  brewery  has  fallen  in  with  a  tremendous  crash ; 
the  gables  stand  up  like  golden  gables ;  the  white  roofs  of 
some  lower  buildings  glenm  gliastly  white,  with  an  orange 
glare  behind  them.  Men  are  seen  standing  on  walls  and 
parapets,  pouring  torrents  of  water  from  the  snake-like 
pipes  of  the  fire-engines;  but  those  slender  streams  of 
water  seem  impotent  compared  with  the  raging  fire:  those 
pipes  look  no  more  than  so  many  leeches  crawling  over 
the  roofs.  Nevertheless  the  flames  are  abating.  The 
great  danger,  thank  God!  is  past.  Gradually  the  fire 
ceases  to  rage,  to  destroy. 

Under  the  escort  of  two  oflicers,  acquaintance  of  the 
Amsels,  we  were  passed  along  through  sentinels  and  the 
crowd  till  v»c  approached  witliin  a  tow  vards  of  the  burning 
brewery  ;  but  even  here,  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of 
the  lane  in  which  the  brewery  stood,  the  view  was  not 
complete.  A  mass  of  engines  filled  the  little  street.  We 
were  now  in  the  midst  of  the  long  pipes  which  extended  in 
all  directions,  like  enormous  serpents,  across  the  street,  and 
ran  up  steep  walls  and  over  precipitous  roofs,  where  men, 
telling  as  black  shadows  n^uinst  the  fiery  glow,  plied  their 
whole  strcngtii  in  deluguig  the  flames.  There  were  no 
women  here  except  ourselves.  There  were  soldiers  and 
busy  workers,  whilst  the  corporation,  with  silk  scarfs  tied 
across  their  breasts,  superintended  the  operaiiuns.  All 
worked  earnestly,  eagerly;  the  flames  sank  and  sank; 
the  neighboring  church-spire,  which  had  risen  above  the 
conflagration  illumined  with  orange  and  scarlet  light, 
seeming  at  times,  surrounded  with  flames,  and  with  its 
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burning  cresset,  like  a  martyr  crowned  with  a  celestial 
8tar,  and  rising  towards  heaven  from  a  bed  of  &re,  now 
paled  into  an  ordiDary  chnrch-steeple,  shone  upon  by  an 
ordinary  moon.  Moonlight  again  triumphed ;  all  grew 
gradually  calmer. 

Crowdsi  howeTer,  yet  lingered  around  the  glowing  ruins; 
flames  yet  fitfully  leaped  and  flickered ;  smoke  yet  arose 
in  heavy  volumes.  Soldiers  yet  stood  guard  in  the  plashy 
discolored  snow,  amid  a  wild  disorder  of  carts^  engines, 
heaps  of  furniture,  charred  beams,  and  trailing  pipes, 
which  intersected  the  streets  and  walls.  But  all  danger 
was  past. 

At  thcee  o^clock  in  the  morning  we  wended  our  way, 
with  exhausted  frames,  to  Mrs.  Amsel's,  wondering  where 

all  the  unlucky  fugitives  of  the  night  had  foinid  shelter. 

The  next  day  nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  fire.  Se?- 
en»and*twenty  years  ago,  it  is  said,  this  brewery  was 
burnt  down,  the  brewer  having  in  both  cases  made  htmself 
unpopular,  by  raising  the  price  of  beer.  People  blessed 
their  stars  that  half  Munich  was  not  consumed,  —  that  the 
fire  did  not  break  out  in  the  dead  of  night,  — that  the 
weather  was  calm,  —  and  lliat  there  was  a  tliick  covering 
of  snow.  It  is  said,  also,  that  Prince  Luitpold  aided  in 
extinguishing  the  fire. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

A  VISIT.  TO  THE  DEAD  AND  TO  THE  NEWIiT-BORN. 

January  \2th,  —  This .  afternoon  there  was  a  regular 
thaw  \  nevertheless  I  set  out  from  tlie  studio  to  the  Ceme- 
tery, which  IB  precisely  at  the  other  end  of  Munich.  It 
was  all  sunshine  over  head  and  all  sludge  underfoot.  It 
was  a  deplorable  day  for  so  long  a  walk ;  but  my  reason 
for  choosing  to  visit  the  Cemetery  to-day  was  because  the 
corpse  of  the  young  lady,^  the  friend  of  the  Amsels,  who 
died  so  suddenly,  was  lying  at  the  Dead-House  :  and  as  I 
had  heard  a  sad  history  regarding  her  death,  and  had 
long  determined  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Dead*Hou8e,  I  went 
this  afternoon  spite  of  the  mud. 

Walking  up  the  long  pathway  of  the  burial-ground, 
hetween  the  hundreds  of  crosses  and  monuments  crowd- 
ing  thickly  upon  each  other,  with  the  bells  tolling  solemnly 
meanwhile  from  the  Cemetery-chapel,  I  felt  how,  now  ^ 
entering  the  city  of  the  dead,  the  joyous  activity  of  the 
old  part  of  Munich  through  which  I  had  just  passed  stood 
forth  in  strange  and  striking  contrast.  Yet  people  thronged 
the  i)ruad  pathway;  crowds  were  hastening  along,  —  men, 
women,  and  children,  rich  and  poor.  Whither  were  they 
bending  their  steps  this  miserable}  dirty  day  ?  Now  a 
funeral  train  encountered  the  throng,  and  the  people 
stepped  aside  upon  the  spongy  graves  as  it  passed,  bowing 
before  the  upraised  crucifix* 
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When  I  neared  the  cloistered  wall  which  separated  the 

old  from  the  new  burial-ground,  I  perceived  a  still  denser 
crowd.  What  could  be  the  attraction  ?  At  once  it  flashed 
upon  me  that  the  attraction  was  the  Dead-House,— the 
living  were  come  to  visit  the  dead ! 

And  such  was  the  case.  Large  windows,  or  rather 
doors,  open  out  of  the  Dead-House  into  the  cloisters. 
Here  people  congregate  and  gaze  in  at  the  corpses.  I 
know  not  whether  upon  every  Uay  of  the  year  liie  popu- 
lace of  the  good  city  of  Munich  flocks  to  this  awful  spec- 
tacle. At  all  events,  to*day  there  was  a  great  crowd ;  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  corpse  of  extraordinary  interest 
was  exposed.  I  observed  a  considerable  number  of  stu- 
dents among  the  crowd :  as  I  pushed  my  way  beneath  the 
cloisters  1  fouod  what  had  attracted  them. 

Jorilled  up  against  by  men,  women,  and  children,  lay 
two  corpses  in^their  open  coffins  supported  upon  biers.  I 
suppose  they  had  been  brought  out  for  buriaU  Howeyer, 
there  they  were.  One  was  the  corpse  of  a  student.  He 
lay  in  his  coffin  dressed  in  his  best  clothes;  his  black 
dress-coat,  black  trowsers,  patent-leather  boots;  a  white 
cravat  tied  round  his  throat,  white  kid  gloves  upon  his 
hands;  he  seemed  dressed  lor  a  ball :  but  oh  1  his  i'ace  — 
.  that  statue -like  expression  upon  the  marble  brow,  the 
sunken  white  cheeks,  the  heavy  eyelids  darkened  by  the 
touch  of  death,  the  thick  golden  moustache  curling  over 
the  livid  lips  1  His  tricolor  corps-bund  crossed  his  breast 
His  hands  were  folded  together,  holding  upon  his  heart  a 
large  bouquet  of  fragrant  flowers,  together  with  a  small 
cross  of  black  wood.  Whilst  1  looked  at  him,  a  peasant- 
woman  dipped  a  brush  into  a  vase  of  holy- water  standing 
near  the  coffin,  and  sprinkled  the  poor  dead  face  with  it 

The  other  corpse  was  of  an  old  lady.   No  one  seemed 
to  pay  much  attentiou  to  her.   She  had  no  iioweis,  not 
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even  a  wreath  of  artifictal  ones.  She  lay  stiff  and  starft 
in  a  black  silk  dress;  a  prim  lace  cap  was  fastened  arouod 
her  rigid,  old  face ;  her  feet  poked  out  of  the  coffin  in  a 
pair  of  8tu£M  shoes  tied  on  with  broad  sandals.  There 
was  something  unusually  ailccting  to  me  in  these  poor, 
aged  feet  attired  in  the  old-fashioned  shoes ;  they  evidently 
were  the  shoes  she  had  saved  up  as  her  holiday  shoes,  her 
shoes  for  feasts  and  festivals, — and  now  they  were  going 
down  with  her  into  the  grave  to  the  feast  of  worms.  No 
one  but  myself  cast  more  than  a  glance  at  the  poor  old 
lady,— all  eyes  turned  towards  the  handsome  student ;  she 
was  but  a  withered  last  year's  kt'x;  he  was  a  vigorous 
young  tree  fallen  in  a  sudden  storm. 

The  crowd  jostled  and  pushed  and  talked  and  made 
itself  very  comfortable,  greeitly  enjoying  the  spectacle. 

'  Eh !  eh !  that's  a  fine  corpse  ! '  remarked  a  jolly  red- 
faced  woman,  wearing  a  golden  swallowotailed  cap  upon 
the  very  back  of  her  curly  black  head.   ^  But  he  does  not 

look  so  handsouic  —  does  he,  Liiia  ?  as  when—* 

The  ^  when '  was  lost  in  a  whisper  into  Lina's  ear,  and 
the  jolly  woman  and  smart  girl  passed  on. 

'  Ach !  and  this  is  what  we  shall  all  come  to  sooner  or 
later,^  moralized  a  ragged,  shrivelled  old  man,  wiiii  a  blue 
nose  and  very  wheezy  voice. 

*  Only  nineteen  years  of  age  1  poor  thmg !  poor  thmg  I 
and  she  a  Braut  (betrothed  girl),  too ! '  sighed  a  gentle, 
xnQtlieriy-looking  woman,  who  might  have  been  a  baker's 
or  miller's  wife,  gazing  in  through  the  window. 

<Poor  Marie  I'  spoke  another  voice:  *io  think  of  her 
.  lying  there  in  the  very  ball-clothes  in  which  she  was  to 
have  danced  with  her  bridegroom  at  last  Thursday's  ball  t ' 
And  the  speakers  thrust  their  faces  up  .to  the  window 
where  many  other  faces  were  thrust. 

On  either  side  of  the  window  hung  a  kind  of  ^  table  of 
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contents'  of  the  corpses  lying  behind  the  glass.  Tbe 

•table  of  contents'  was  framed,  and  decorated  with  em- 
blems of  mortality.  The  eager  spectators  consulted  its 
columns  with  deep  enjoyment,  muttering  to  each  other 
names,  ages,  and  causes  of  death. 

When  a  space  at  the  window  offered  itself,  I  also 
looked  through  it  I  breathed,  or  fancied  I  breathed,  as  I 
neared  the  window,  the  clammy,  soul  and  body  sickening 
odor  of  death, — that  fearful  odor  which  once  breathed 
can  never  more  be  forgotten.  Looking  within,  I  saw  a 
solemn  room  where  various  corpses  were  arranged  upon 
biers,  and  where  many  empty  biers  were  awaiting  corpses 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  lay  the  statue-like  figure  of  a 
young  girl  —  the  '  Marie  *  of  the  speakers,  and  the  Am- 
sels'  friend,  I  imagine. .  Her  face  had  the  pale  yellow 
tint  of  ivory  upon  it ;  her  brow  was  wreathed  with  myrtle 
—  she  was  now  the  bride  of  death.  She  lay  as  if  ia  a 
tmnce;  her  hands  were  crossed  upon  her  breast;  a 
delicate  gauze  veil  flowed  over  her,  down  to  her  feet.  A 
grove  of  greenhouse  flowers  bloomed  around  her  pillow, 
which  was  trimmed  with  exquisite  lace ;  flowers  bloomed 
ia  her  hands ;  flowers  bloomed  at  her  feet,  and  tall  waxen 
tapers  rising  out  of  bronze  candelabra  burnt  and  iwuikied 
amid  the  leaves  and  blossoms. 

There  was  a  second  dead  woman^s  face,  which  was 
affecting  and  beautiful.  The  head  lay  slightly  turned 
aside;  the  lips  were  crimson;  the  cheeks,  scarcely  sunken, 
were  flushed  in  patches  with  a  bright  crimson  tint,  which 
looked  rather  of  life  than  death.  Her  hair  was  jet  black, 
and  parted  with  the  nicest  care  over  a  broad,  low  wliite 
brow.  She  also  was  covered  with  flowers  :  tender  sprigs 
of  passion-flower  and  fern  drooped  over  her.  Close  beside 
her  in  its  little  coflin  lay  an  infant  And  beyond  these 
there  were  other  rigid  faces,  old  and  young  and  middle- 
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ghring  with  a  ghastly  white  from  distant  biers,  all 
with  stem  profiles  set  towards  the  ceiling;  all^with  the 
wondrous  priiu  of  death  impressed  upon  them. 

And  without,  the  crowd  murmured  and  crushed  upon 
each  other,  and  went  and  came  in  active  enjoyment. 
Some  very  few  might  have  real  sorrow  with  in  ii;cir 
breasts;  some  very  few  might  be  touched  by  this  vision 
of  solemnity ;  but  to  the  mass  it  was  simply  vulgar  ez» 
pitement  and  pastime.  lYelt  a  real  sense  of  relief  in  the 
thought  that,  dying  in  England,  no  such  curious  gossiping 
crowd  would  gaze  upon  my  corpse,  or  upon  the  faces  of 
the  dead  dear  to  me.  My  very  soul  revolted  and  sickened 
at  such  desecration  of  the  solemnity  and  the  silence  of 
death.  If  we  have  dead-houses  in  our  new  English 
cemeteries,  surely  admission  to  them  will  be  alone  granted 
to  the  friends  of  the  deceased !  The  remembrance  of 
this  crowd  of  the  living  troubles  my  imagination  far  more 
than  the  remembrance  of  the  calm,  holy  corpses.  I  can* 
not  endure  the  thought  that,  when  the  hour  of  death 

arrives  for  or  ,  crowds  of  gossiping  idlers  will 

gather  before  the  dead-house  to  gaze  with  unsympathizing 
eyes  upon  the  deserted  temples  of  these  great  spirits  1 
Such  crowds  assembled  around  the  body  of  Schwanthaler, 
when  it  also  was  laid  here. 

I  passed  out  of  the  burial-ground,  by  the  lofty  portal 
which  is  crowned  with  its  solemn,  statues,  and  walked 
along  the  banks  of  the  Isar,  looking  up  into  the  clear  sky 
and  iisiening  to  the  rusli  of  waters  just  released  from  the 
chains  of  ice  which  have  bound  the  river  for  weeks.  The 
waters  rejoiced  with  glad  voices,  as  if  hymning  their 
triumph  in  renewed  life,  and  the  sky  liad  the  word  Ira- 
mortality  written  upon  it ;  but  it  was  long  before  i  could 
dismiss  the  painful  impression  which  my  visit  to  the  dead- 
house  had  left  upon  me. 
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January  Ibth,  —  About  a  week  ago  a  baby  was  bora 
io  this  bouse  ;  and  to<day  was  the  christening.  Isabel  was 
curious  to  see  the  ceremony,  and  mentioning  her  curiosity 
to  Madame  Thekla,  Madame  Thekla  mentioned  it  to  the 
nurse,  the  nurse  mentioned  it  to  the  lady,  and  the  lady, 
through  Madame  Thekla,  sent  us  an  invitation.  This  lady 
is  the  Frau  Majorin  von  Schwerdt*  She,  her  husband, 
and  children,  we  know  very  well  by  sight,  but  our  ac- 
quaintance went,  until  to-day,  no  farther  than  bowing 
politely  to  each  other  when  we  met  on  the  stairs.  Thus 
you  see  that  our  invitation  to  be  present  upon  the  occasioa 
of  the  christening  was  somewhat  peculiar. 

This  alternoon  at  three  o'clock,  flestally  attired,  and 
attended  by  Madame  Thekla,  we  descended  to  the  itagt 
below  us,  which  is  inhabited  by  the  Frau  Majorin.  The 
man-servant,  all  in  his  best,  opened  the  door  to  us  —  the 
women-servants  standing  about  in  the  passage,  were  ail 
in  their  best,  and  the  drawing-room  was  filled  with  an 
o^ssembly  of  relatives,  also  all  in  their  best.  Major 
bchwcrdt  in  his  blue  uniform,  with  crosses  and  orders 
glittering  upon  his  breast,  received  us  as  we  eintered  the 
saloon.  All  the  gentlemen  were  in  uniform,  and  one  old 
officer,  whh  snow-white  hair  and  moustache,  was  resplen- 
dent with  decorations.  The  ladies  in  their  elegant  ligl^ 
silk  dresses,  and  rich  lace  falls  and  caps,  stood  in  a  semi- 
circle ;  and  within  the  semi-circle  was  a  table  covered 
with  white  linen,  and  upon  which  a  crucifix  and  burning 
tapers  were  placed.  Before  this  altar  stood  two  old  priests 
in  white  robes. 

Now  a  lady  presents  to  the  elder  priest  the  little  infant 
lying  within  its  pretty  curious  little  chrysalis  of  pink  satin 
and  lace.  And  the  priest  blesses  the  infant,  laying  it  in 
its  chrysalis  upon  the  altar  before  him,  and  reads  the 
Latin  service  out  of  his  missal ;  and  the  godmother  re- 
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peats  the  responses  for  the  Httle  babe,  the  little  Emma 

Maria  Theresa  —  and  the  priest  breathes  upon  the  infantas 
brow  in  token  of  spiritual  life  being  breathed  upon  her^ 
and  lays  his  hands  also  upon  her,  claimmg  her  as  God^s 
own  ;  and  marks  her  with  the  cross  in  sign  of  her  having 
taken  upon  herself  the  cross  of  Christ  to  bear  until  the 
end  of  all  things.   And  the  priest  lays  salt  within  her 
little  lips  that  she-  may  love  the  taste  of  wisdom,  and  that 
God  inay  preserve  her  from  corruption  and  the  foulness  of 
sin.    And  the  priest  denounces  the  devil ;  and  the  priest 
anoints  the  little  breast  and  shoulders  with  oil:  on  the 
breast,  in  order  that  she  shall  be  strengthened  to  combat 
against  the  devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh ;  upon  the  shoul- 
ders, that,  they  may  bear  with  ease  the  yoke  of  Christ ; 
and  the  priest  changes  his  blue  stole  for  one  of  white  and 
gold,  laying  it  over  the  little  infant  in  sign  of  her  state  of 
sinfulness  being  exchanged  for  a  state  of  purity.  And 
the  priest  pours  water  three  times  over  the  uncovered  head 
of  the  meekly  submitting  babe,  to  typify  the  three  days 
during  which  Christ  rested  in  the  grave,  arising  from 
death  upon  the  third,  as  this  infant  shall  arise  from  a  spir« 
itual  death  into  a  spiritual  life.   And  the  priest  anoints  her 
with  the  holy  chrysin,  anoints  her  as  a  Christian,  as  a  - 
partaker  of  Christ's  royalty,  as  a  sacred  being  ;  and  a 
lighted  taper  is  held  close  to  her  little  hand  to  show  that 
she  has  come  forth  from  the  darkness  into  the  light,  and 
how  with  love  in  her  heart  burning  like  this  taper,  she 
shall  go  forth  to  meet  her  heavenly  bridegroom,  and  that 
*her  }i<^ht  shall  shine  before  men  ;^  and  thus  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghust,  is  she  bap- 
tized and  received  into  God's  fold. 

The  old  priest  delivered,  after  these  ceremonies,  a  short 
address  to  the  little  assembly  upon  the  significarfce  of  the 
rite  \  then  bowed  to  the  father  Major  v.  Scherwdt :  a  hum 
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of  converaadon  was  heard,  and  the  little  brothers  cf  the 
newly  christened  Emma  Maria  Theresa  ran  about  the 

room  ill  un re-strained  glee. 

We  returned  our  thanks  to  the  Frau  Majorin^s  mother 
for  the  pleasure  we  had  received  through  witnessing  the 
ceremony,  and  begged  she  would  present  our  compli- 
ments to  her  daughter.  The  Frau  Majorin,  she  informed 
ua,  was  in  the  adjoining  room,  and  would  we  not  enter 
and  speak  to  her  ourselves  ? 

or  course  we  did  so,  and  found  that  the  sick  lady 
had  watched  the  ceremony  through  the  open  door-way. 
As  we  stood  beside  the  invalid's  bed,  the  priests  entered, 
together  with  the  Major,  and  the  nurse  carrying  the 
infant  in  its  pink  chrysalis,  and  the  pink  chrysalis  was 
laid  upon  the  mother^s  lap.  The  old  priest  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  so  did  the  Frau  Majorin. 

The  inferior  priest  held  a  burning  taper  which  shed 
a  pale  golden  glory  over  the  white  peaceful  countenance 
of  the  mother,  over  her  quiet  white  brow,  which  looked 
doubly  white  from  contrast  with  the  black  hair  which 
lay  la  iiuavy  waves  beneath  the  lace  border  of  her  cap; 
the  golden  glory  fell  upon  the  snowy  lace -trimmed  pil* 
lows  which  propped  her  head  and  shoulders,  upon  the 
snowy  sheets  and  snowy  bed-quilt ;  all  was  pure,  spotless, 
and  calm.  The  superior  priest  prayed  in  a  quiet  voice 
for  the  mother  and, child,  and  then  blessed  them*  Tears 
filled  the  mother's  eyes,  swelling  gradually  and  rolling 
over  her  cheeks  whilst  he  prayed;  aiul  she  folded  her 
delicate  white  hands  in  priayer,  the  tliick  golden  rings 
of  her  betrothal  and  marriage  gleaming  in  the  rays  of 
the  taper.  The  Major,  in  his  decorated  uniform,  leant 
over  his  wife's  pillow,  and  the  little  infant  had  fallen 
asleep  within  its  lose-colored  chrysalis. 

We  returned  to  our  little  abode  in  the  upper  iUigt^ 
feeling  a  new  interest  in  our  neighbors. 
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THE  CASTING  OF  THE  SEIGES*THOB,  BAVARIA. 

January  22i2.  —  At  eleven  o'clock  this  day,  the  casting 
of  the  principal  portions  of  the  Seiges^Thor^  Bavaria, 

took  place. 

We  set  oiT  in  good  tirne^  and  as  wc  proceeded  along 
the  Nymphenburg  road,  towards  the  foundry,  several 
other  droschkes  were  speeding  on  likewise,  and  troops 
of  gentlemea  were  walking  beneath  the  trees  which 
line  the  road.  All  were  bound  like  ourselves  for  the 
foundry;  all  turned  down  the  Erz'giesserH,  from  one 
of  the  lofty  chimneys  of  which,  thick  black  volumes 
of  smoke  were  vomited. 

Carriages  drew  up  before  the  gate;  people  alighted; 
people  entered  the  coort^yard,  many  of  them  stopping, 
as  we  also  did,  before  passing  through  the  open  door 
of  the  building,  to  notice  a,  fire-engine  standing  in  front 
of  the  hugn  grim  bronze  lion,  and  its  long  snake*like 
pipe  stretching  up  to  the  huge  roof  of  the  casting- 
house,  where  it  lay  in  watchfulness  near  to  the  lofty 
vomiting  chimney* 

All  within  was  stir  and  expectation.  I  have  already 
described  the  interior  of  this  castini^-house ;  the  pit  sunk 
in  the  ground;  the  rudely  raftered  roof;  the  windows 
placed  high  in  the  walls;  the  huge  furnace,  open  at  top, 
and  rising  like  a  low  windowed  tower  at  one  cud  of 
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the  vast  desolate  hall,  which  b  supported  by  many 
square  brick«work  piers. 

A  rude  stage  was  erected  opposite  the  furnace,  in 
which  were  congregated  a  number  of  people,  prin- 
cipally ladies.  But  before  we  take  our  stand  there, 
we  will  inspect  the  furnace  somewhat  more  closely. 
Wild  orange-colored  flames  roared  through  its  narrow 
niche-like  windows,  leaping  and  rejoicing  in  savage  glee; 
from  its  top  hurried  thick^  volumes  of  lurid  smoke,  and 
columns  of  dazzling  dancing  sparks  sprang  up  into  the 
mysterious  gloooi  winch  hung  above  the  furnace.  Sunk 
into  the  pit  in  front  of  the  furnace  lay  the  earthen 
mould)  built  into  it  in  fact,  with  a  narrow  channel  left 
round  it,  into  which  the  molten  metal  was  to  flow. 
Three  long  chains  of  ponderous  links  descended  from 
the  dusk  void,  the  orange  and  scarlet  glare  flashing  and 
resting  upon  them;  two-thirds  up  the  three  chains  seemed 
lost  in  a  murky  vagueness,  dark  as  £rebus ;  low  down,  • 
on  either  side  the  furnace,  was  a  small  door,  which  the 
workmen  opened  ever  and  anon  to  feed  the  raging 
flames  witliiu  with  fresh  metal,  or  else  to  stir  them  up 
with  long  poles.  I  thought,  as  these  doors  opened,  of 
the  children  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace,  and  how  tfaeir 
figures  might  have  gleamed  forth  through  such  openings, 
flitting  past  in  awful  safety  amidst  the  whirl  of  iiame, 
accompanied  by  the  fourth  august  white-robed  form*  I 
thought  the  horrible  death  of  Robert  in  Betzsch's 
'designs  for  'Fridolin,'  and  again  recalled  the  foundry 
scenes  in  the  same  artistes  illustrations  of  the  'Song  of 
the  BelL'  There  was  the  veiy  group  he  has  given  us 
at  the  funiace-mmith,  its  impressivenes^  heightened  ten- 
fold by  color  and  by  Rembrandtesque  light  and  shadow. 

Up  rises  the  furnace-door;  forth  rush  curling  waim  of 
fire,  with  fiery  surf  scattered  around;  blinding,  glaring. 
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orange  light  broadly  falling  upon  the  dusky  worknion, 
who,  shading  their  averted  faces  with  their  gloved  hands 
and  slouching  hat-brims,  excite  and  teaze  the  devouring 
element  with  their  long  poles.  And  Ferdinand  Miller  is 
ever  near  to  the  gaping  jaws  of  the  furnace,  directing  and 
superintending ;  his  face  glowing  in  the  intense  heat,  his 
brow  beaded  with  sweat.  The  rough  walls  of  the  furnace 
rise  duskly  in  the  lurid  haze  ;  crimsoti  imd  oran(£e  light 
glares  from  the  windows  in  wondrous  gradation  up  the 
Avails,  until  lost  in  cold  darkness,  where,  through  dimly 
discerned  rafters  and  scafiblding,  gleam  two  long  narrow 
streaks  of  daylight.  The  fire-glovv  glares  and  burns  like 
ruddy  gold  upon  the  quaint  forms  and  eager  faces  of  the 
groups  of  workmen,  who  toiLwith  their  long  poles  before 
the  fliriKice  mouth;  and  long  grotesque  shadows  are  cast 
flickering  l>ehind  them  upon  the  ground  and  walls.  The 
fire-glow  glareis  upon  the  knot  of  earnest  spectators  sur- 
rounding the  furnace  and  the  pit,  and  assembled  upon  the 
stage,  or  leaning  against  walls  and  brick  columns ;  it 
illumes  them  with  a  magic  brilliancy,  which  is  rendered 
at  certain  points  yet  more  wonderful,  from  cool  blue  day- 
light siiikiiig  upon  their  brows,  whilst  the  chcclcs  are 
flushed  with  the  rejected  light  of  the  flames.  And  above 
the  crowd  of  living  figures  rise  colossal  forms  of  armed 
warriors,  and  peaceful  poets,  and  sceptred  monarchs; 
these  glowing  crimson ;  those  standing  calm  and  pale  in 
the  cold  light  of  day. 

A  glowing  heat  meanwhile  fans  our  faces;  and  we 
hear  the  ni^ih,  rush,  of  flame^  the  cries  of  the  workmen, 
the  commands  of  Ferdinand  Miller,  and  an  answering 
far-off  voice  dropping  down  out  of  the  mysterious  darkneM 
above  us. . 

Much  had  to  be  done  ere  the  imprisoned  molteu  metal 

oould  be  released.    Now  burning  cinders  are  placed 
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around  the  mould  within  the  channel,  to  heat  it  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  scalding  metallic  stream ;  now  workmen, 
with  delicate  care,  remove  the  plugs  which  have  stopped 
up  certain  air-holes  upon  the  surface  of  the  mould,  and 
brush  away  the  dust ;  now  the  cinders  are  removed,  and 
the  holes  in  the  channel  for  the  entrance  of  the  metal 
into  the  mould  are  opened,  and  after  much  passing  to  and 
fro  of  workmen  in  their  slouched  hats,  and  with  their 
leathern  aprons  fastened  behind  with  brass  chains  and 
clasps,  and  who  carry  high  above  the  heads  of  the  crowd 
long  hars  of  iron  red-hot  at  their  tips,  or  gigantic  ladles 
glowing  of  a  vivid  vermilion  ;  now,  after  an  hour  of  ex- 
pectation, Ferdinand  Miller  proclaims  in  a  loud  voice  that 
the  casting  is  about  to  commence. 

*May  I  beg  of  you  all  here,^  he  exclaims,  '  *  to  remain 
perfectly  quiet,  whatever  nmy  happen.  All  necessary 
preparations  for  safety  are  made ;  should  any  danger 
occur  I  will  inform  you ;  but  keep  quiet,  I  pray  you  alL 
By  all  means  we  must  avoid  a  sudden  current  of  air.' 

Workmen  approach  bearing  a  tremendous  bar,  with 
which  to  burst  open  the  tiny  aperture  in  the  blank  wall 
of  the  furnace,  above  the  pit,  and  through  which  the  metal 
is  to  flow.  Ferdinand  Miller  stands  as  yet  upon  tiie 
mould ;  his  men  surround  him  upon  the  borders  of  the 
pit  With  a  burning  flambeau  held  before  him,  he  onco 
more  examines  the  air  and  metal  holes.  The  bar  is  sus- 
pended to  the  three  chains.  Ferdinand  Miller  leaps  from 
the  mould;  the  men  stand  ready  beside  their  bar;  there 
is  a  momentary  solemn  pau^e,  in  which  the  constant  rush, 
rush  of  the  flames  imprisoned  within  their  citadel  falls 
monotonously  on  the  ear;  the  besiegers  of  the  citadel 
pause  solemnly  beside  their  battering-ram ;  they  pause  in 
prayer.  Heads  are  uncovered ;  heads  are  bowed ;  and 
there^  within  the  forbidden  circle  of  the  workmen,  near  to 
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his  frierid  Ferdinand  IMillcr,  stands  Wilhehn  von  Kuulbach, 
his  head  bare  and  bowed  to  his  breast — his  ^ne,  calm 
profile  iUumined  by  the  fiery  glow. 

A  moment^s  fmuse,  and  the  battering-ram  strikes  1 
Forth  from  the  aperture  streams  liquidi  golden,  quivering 
metal ;  down,  down,  down  it  streams,  fiUing  the  channel 
around  4he  mould  ;  lurid  smoke  darts  from  the  air-holes, 
and  forth  leap,' springing  into  tlx;  ulr,  golden,  burning, 
quivering  jets  of  molten  metal ;  golden,  burning,  quiver- 
ing  stars  shower  around,  falling  amid  the  workmen,  and 
even  to  the  feet  of  Ferdinand  Miller  and  of  Kaulbach.  I 
feel  the  people  around  and  behind  me  fall  back  in  a  haste 
of  momentary  terror. 

^The  casting  is  accomplbhed  t  *  shouts  Ferdinand 

Miller. 

Caps  and  hats  are  waved  in  the  air  ;  a  thrilling  hurrah 
bursts  forth,  and  is  swelled  by  a  sudden  blast  of  trumpets 
sounding  forth  from  the  upper  darkness. 

*  A  vivat  for  King  Ludwig  ! '  he  again  exclaims.  An- 
other hurrah  and  burst  of  music. 

'And  yet  another P  cries  a  workman,  flinging  up  his 
cap  into  the  air  ;  and  ilicr<.'  is  a  third  deafening  acclaim. 

The  golden  molten  metal  hardens  within  its  channel; 
workmen  try  it  with  iron  bars,  and  then  cover  up  the 
glowing  mass  with  sheets  of  iron. 

People  crowd  with  congratulations  around  Ferdinand 
Miller;  more  daylight  streams  into  the  building;  the 
furnace  is  illummed  with  a  wondrous,  hazy  violet  light ; 
the  rushing  of  the  Aame  is  loni  amid  the  rejoicing  of 
human  tongues. 

Thus  passed  over  in  happy  accomplishment  the  casting 
of  the  largest  portioo  of  the  Siegu^Thor,  Bavarm. 
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THB  AKTISTS^  MASKED  BALL. 

On  Snturrlay,  in  all  the  grandeur  of  oiir  fools'  caps,  we 
proceeded,  under  the  escort  of  Dr.  F.,  to  the  Artists* 
Festival.  We  seem  to  have  winter  back  again  in  fuU 
force,  for  the  streets  are  once  more  deep  in  snow,  and  As 
frost  is  bitterly  keen.  And  now  on  this  cold  evening, 
when  all  looked  colder  from  the  twilight  gloom  fklling 
upon  the  street,  the  warm  glow  of  lights  which  gleamed 
fruiii  the  long  rows  of  windows  in  the  Odeon  welcomed 
us  with  a  delicious  hospitality. 

It  might  have  truly  been  a  London  train  of  carriagea 
that  extended  from  the  Odeon  afar  up  the  street,  so  long 
and  closely  packed  was  it.  And  as  we  eagerly  looked  out 
of  our  frosted  carriage  windows^  the  scene  was  exciting. 
It  was  absurd  to  think  of  taking  up  our  position  in  this 
train ;  we  therefore  drove  back  again  and  round  to  the 
opposite  entrance  of  the  Odeon,  where,  consenting  to  walk 
a  little  distance  through  the  snow,  we  were  enabled  to 
enter.  The  staircases  were  hung  with  rich  tapestries,  and 
orange-trees  and  myrtles  were  arranged  upon  the  steps  in 
two  thick  rows,  and  up  between  them  streamed  a  crowd 
of  maskers. 

But  what  a  magic  vision  bursts  upon  us  when  we  enter 
the  ball-room  itself!  In  the  centre  rises  a  pavilion,  stolen 
certainly  out  of  Fairyland  I   Graceful  and  slender  Byzan* 
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tine  arches  of  white  and  gold,  and  with  dchcate  vermilion 
tracery  upon  them,  cluster  together,  supporting  tall  figures 
symbolical  of  former  Artist-Festivals,  and,  crowniDg*  the 
whole,  a  graceful,  youthful  figure  of  Joy  holding  his  cup. 
Ivy  and  vine  cluster  around,  and  festoon  the  graceful 
arches ;  tall,  golden  tripods  rise,  heaped  up  with  flowers ; 
wreaths  of  fresh  greenery,  and  golden  tamboarines  and 
pipes  and  flutes,  hang  around  the  base  of  the  pavilion  in 
joyous  symmetry;  beneath  the  pavilion,  nestling  amid  a 
grove  of  odorous  shrubs  and  flowers,  four  magical  swans, 
with  white  and  golden  plumage,  arch  therr  necks  and  pour 
from  their  open  bills  ruddy  streams  of  wine  !  The  fairy 
vision  towers  to  the  very  ceiling  of  the  lofly  Odeon  Hall, 
where,  from  a  wreath  of  roses  red  and  white,  spring  forth 
long  silken  streamers  of  while  and  pink,  extending  like  a 
vast  umbel  over  the  whole  hall,  each  streamer  attached  at 
its  farther  end  to  a  smaller  chaplet  of  roses  hung  upon 
each  capital  of  the  grey  marble  columns  which  support 
the  galleries  of  the  h^ll. 

These  grey  marble  columns  are  also  gay  with  decora- 
tions —  hangings  of  crimson  with  a  simple  diaper  pattern 
of  crold  clothe  them  up  one-third  of  their  height,  and  from 
pillar  to  pillar  swings  a  wreath  of  foliage  and  roses  ;  thus 
color  and  flowers  encircle  the  whole  hall.  Beneath  the 
orchestra-gallery  rises  a  low  carpeted  platform,  which  is 
approached  by  two  lligiits  oi  steps,  where  stand,  as  guards, 
t^o  masked  figures  In  medisBval  costume.  In  the  very 
front  of  the  platform  rises  a  grand  towering  group  of 
trophies  — the  trophies  of  painting  and  music. 

The  heavy  white  emblazoned  banners  of  the  two  socie- 
ties of  Munich  painters  fall  in  brotherly  harmony  with  the 
smaller  banners  of  two  musical  societies  who  have  lent 
their  aid  for  the  festivities  of  the  grand  night.  Beneath 
the  banner*folds  hang  clusters  of  palettes,  brushes,  strings 
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of  bladders  of  color,  architects^  rules,  compasses — a  glort* 

ous  arniv  of  artistic  tools.    Ivy  sprays,  and  wreaths  of 
pine  and  moss,  bind  all  together,  uniting  them  with  the  , 
musiciaa's  trophy,  a  cluster  of  musical  iostruments,  trum* 
pets,  violins,  flutes,  clarionets,  and  drums !    Beyond  the 
platform  is  a  partition  of  dark  green  drapery,  with  gar- 
lands hung  symmetrically  upon  it. 

We  stood  completely  bewildered  with  the  magic  of  the 
.    scene  which  was  increased  a  thousand-fold  by  tiie  marvel- 
lous crowd  collecting. 

Every  lady  and  gentleman  had  been  requested  by  the 
Artists'  programme  to  assume  a  fooPs  cap  for  the -evening, 
in  case  they  did  not  come  in  masks  or  fancy  costumes, 
TbuS'  every  head  presented  a  brilliant  bit  of  color.  The 
gentlemen  received  their  caps  with  their  tickets,  and  these 
caps  were  simple  enough  in  form,  but  of  two  mo^t  vividly- 
contrasting  colors  —  green  and  scarlet,  yellow  and  piak, 
blue  and  orange. 

The  ladies'  fools'  caps  were  much  more  extraordinary ; 
varying  from  a  quaint,  tiny  jester's  cap  of  mediijcval  cur, 
covered  with  gold  and  silver  bells,  embroidery,  flowers  and 
feathers,  to  an  ordinary  evening  head*dress  rendered 
Camivalesque  by  bells  fastened  to  the  ends  of  the  ribbon 
trimmings;  there  were  pointed  witches'  hats;  tiaras; 
shepherdesses'  hats;  jelly-bag  caps;  there  were  caps 
trimmed  with  lace,  with  gold,  with  silver,  with  ostrich 
feathers,  with  pcLicock  feathers,  with  cock's  feathers  ;  thure 
W'ere  caps  of  scarlet,  of  blue,  of  amber,  of  pink;  there 
were  parti-colored  caps,  and  tri-colored  caps ;  and  caps  of 
velvet,  of  lace,  of  gold,  of  silk,  of  gauze,— -of  every  hue, 
texture,  and  fashion,  in  short ;  all,  more  or  less,  develop- 
ments of  the  jester's  cap  of  the  middle  ages.  There  were 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  these  caps  surmounting  faces  of 
every  age  and  every  expressioii ;  there  were  hundreds  and 
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hundreds  of  costumes  —  costumes,  it  would  seem,  of  every 
era  and  every  country  beneath  the  sun ! 
.  Here  comes  a  solemn  Arab  Sheik  and  his  wife ;  their 
swartliy  faces,  their  golden  bracelets  and  anklets  upon 
their  dark  limbs,  tlieir  ample  woollen  mantles  of  creamy 
white,  or  slripcc}  witii  sober  violet  and  brown, all  breathing 
of  the  desert  1  Here  tumbles  through  the  crowd,  whirling 
his  club  of  jingling  bells,  a  dwarf  of  the  middle  ages,  clad 
in  scarlet.  Here  mince  along,  in  their  high-heeled  shoes,  < 
a  courtier  and  lady  from  the  C!ourt  of  Louis  XIV.  Here  ^ 
comes  a  jolly  English  tar  in  his  red  shirt,  with  his  low- 
crowned  hat,  and  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  This  must  surely  * 
be  Albrecht  Diirer  himself!  Look  at  his  mild,  calm  face 
beneath  that  beetling  black  velvet  cap  1  look  at  his  short 
fur-trimmed  cloak  of  chocolate  color  and  at  his  leathern 
pouch,  slung  at  his  side  and  mounted  with  rich  steel  orna- 
ments. Here  are  Americans,  Armenians,  Turks,  Por- 
tuguese, Italian  peasants,  Venetian  senatois^  knights  and 
ladies  of  the  German  legions;  here  are  pilgrims,  knights, 
troubabourSy  savages,  and  devils.  Here  are  whimsical 
beings  with  huge  silver  ram's  horns,  with  golden  ram's 
horns,  with  huge,  flapping,  pointed  ears,  with  beaks  and 
false  noses !  There  is  the  chorus  of  singers,  with  beaked 
noses,  and  queer,  big  spectacles,  looking  like  a  flight  of 
extraordinary  birds :— and  only  listen  to  their  low  chirp ! 
chirp  !  they  are  hirds  surely,  and  not  men !  There  aro 
caps  with  peacock  feathers  towering  yards  high  above  the 
crowd;  here  comes  a  whole  peacock*8  tail!  Here  a 
gigantic  butterfly  nodding  at  the  end  of  a  long  wire,  which 
no  doubt  is  fastened  to  some  strange  cap,  could  we  only 
see  it  in  the  crowd  1  Here  is  Mrs.  Bloomer  herself,  and 
there  the  favorite  sultana !  Here  are  two  gigaptic  ladies 
in  gigantic  yellow  silk  hats,  with  gigantic  bouquets  and  fans 
in  their  hands,  and  black  masks  over  their  faces.  There 
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is  a  terrible  old  man  who  is  always  winking  bis  eyes  and 

wrinklinf;  his  brow,  who  has  a  mane  of  powdered  hair,  a 
moostrous  shirt- frill,  and  a  false  nose !    Here  is  a  band  of 
courtiers'  with  the  heads  of  gigantic  cocks  and  hens !  look 
how  they  open  their  long  beaks,  and  snap  right  and  left  as 
they  move  along. 

Wilder  and  wilder,  madder  and  madder  grows  the  soe^; 
louder  and  louder  wax  the  laughter,  the  squeaking,  the 
crowing,  the  flapping,  the  whispering,  the  piping ;  louder 
and  louder,  madder  and  madder  1 

But  a  hush  falls  suddenly  upon  the  multitude,  gentlemen 
in  <golden  fools'  caps  make  a  pathway  through  the  crowd ; 
and  towards  a  seat  prepared  for  them  at  the  right  of  the 
platform  proceed  the  two  Kings,  the  two  Queens,  and  their 
Court.  They  wear  no  fools*  caps :  the  Kings  carry  their 
black  hats  in  their  hands:  the  Young  Queen  has  exquisite 
diamonds  in  her  hair  and  on  her  bosom ;  the  old  Queen  wears 
H  very  quiet  head-dress ;  the  Court  ladies,  wreaths  of  ivy 
and  natural  flowers.   How  quiet  and  simple  they  all  look! 

The  Court  take  their  seats ;  the  musicians  sing  a  joyous 
welcome ;  there  is  a  Vivat  for  Bavaria  \  the  King  Ludwig, 
the  Artists*  King;  for  German  Art  I  The  musical  direc* 
tor,  a  singularly  handsome  man,  in  a  singularly  handsome 
dress  of  black  velvet,  all  covered  with  scarlet  rosettes,  gives 
a  signal  to  the  orchestra,  and  suddenly  down  drops  the 
drapery  beyond  the  platform,  and  forth  leap,  spring, 
tumble,  screaming,  yelling,  and  whirling  their  arms  and 
their  clubs,  a  mad  troop  of  fools,  scarlet,  yellow,  white,  in 
their  quaint,  whimsical,  medieval  dresses,  with  long  earn 
and  pointed  sleeves,  and  ribbons,  and  scallopped  jerkins 
flying  in  the  wind!  They  fling  bon-bons  among  the 
crowd,  they  fling  humorous  mottoes,  they  jingle  their 
bells,  they  rattle  their  wooden  clappers !  They  leap,  turn* 
ble,  spring  from  the  platform  down  among  the  muUiiude  I 
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How  mad,  how  mad  ihey  are  I   And  look!  look!  Oq 

comes  a  wonderful  crowd  across  the  platform,  a  crowd  of 
South  American  IndiaDs !  .  Look  at  their  dusky  forms 
clad  in  jaguar  skins  I  Look  at  that  noble  figure  clad  in 
gold  tissue,  and  crowned  with  a  tiara  of  orange  and  scarlet 
feathers  I  They  are  representatives  of  the  various  Mexi- 
can tribes ;  their  black  locks  are  confined  within  glittering 
silver  diadems;  their  noses  and  ears  are  pierced  with  feath- 
ers, golden  rings,  and  porcupine  quills  ;  strange  plates  of 
brass  hang  upon  the  breast  of  one  ;  another  carries  his  bar* 
baric  weapons.  Here,  too,  come  Spanish-Mexicans ;  here 
negroes  with  their  hoes;  here  the  planter  in  his  broad 
straw  hat  and  loose  white  trowsers  and  white  coat !  Ah, 
that  planter  is  Eugendas,  the  painter  of  strange  Mexican 
scenes  and  people, — Bugendas  th^  painter  and  tropical 
traveller  !  These  Mexican  costumes  are  those  which  he 
brought  with  him  as  artistic  spoil.  And  a  wonderfully 
arranged  Indian  procession  it  is* 

But  on,  on,  come  yet  other  strange  forms :  a  band  of 
hunters  and  warriors  of  the  far-oif  Niebelungen  time.  It 
took  one^s  very  breath  away  with  surprise,  as  warrior  after 
warrior  marched  along  in  his  wondrous  helmet,  upon 
which  rose  the  lovely,  expanded  wings  x>f  hawk,  and  owl, 
and  heron ;  the  helm  wreathed  with  ivy-sprays,  frequent- 
ly, also,  covered  enturely  with  fresh  green  moss,  till  it 
looked  a  portion  of  the  old  primeval  forest:  Sometimea, 
between  the  wings,  rose  the  head  of  a  hare,  a  fox,  or  oilier 
sylvan  creature  ;  sometimes,  instead  of  wings,  the  helmet 
was  crowned  with  branching  antlers;  sometimes  the  head 
was  covered  with  a  hood  which  fell  in  simple  folds  around 
the  face,  or  tightly  wrapped  itself  around  the  throat,  but  ^ 
ever  these  old  Germans  wreathed  their  brows  with  ivy  or 
pine  twigs.  Their  whole  garb  was  of  a  sylvan  character ; 
their  short  jerkins,  bound  round  the  loins  with  jewelled 
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giidles,  from  which  depended  daggers  and  bunting  pouches, 

were  green  as  the  summer  woods,  or  russet  and  orange  as 
the  woods  of  autumn  ;  orangei  or  grey,  or  russet  were  ibeir 
hoods;  their  tight  hose  were  white,  or  grey, or  scarlet; 
iheir  boots  of  untanned  leather  or  scarlet  On  their  backs 
were  slung  hu^  horns,  spoils  of  the  Auer-Ochs,  from 
which  to  quati^  mighty  draughts  of  mead.  In  their  hands 
some  bore  long  hunting  spears,  others  quaint  primeval 
musical  instruments,  violins  of  marvellous  sltmness,  wifli 
a  most  small  allowance  of  strings,  and  which  made 
strange^  sweet,  small  music,  tiny  flutes  and  woodrously 
constructed  drums^  all  murmuring  and  muttering  of  long* 

departed  ages. 

The  processions  descend  and  mingle  with  the  crowd* 
Suddenly  the  band  of  fools,  who,  I  believe,  by  the  way, 
were  all  young  painters,  dash,  whirling  their  clubs,  and 
leaping,  and  shouting,  through  the  multitude,  who  part 
before  them,  and  thus  a  narrow  circle  round  the  room  is 
formed,  and  dancing  commences.  And  marvellous  were 
the  whirling  couples  who  flew  around  the  circle,  and  mar- 
vellous the  antics  of  these  merry  mad  fools,  who  had 
constituted  themselves  masters  of  the  ceremonies*  Men 
of  the  nineteenth  century  are  they  no  longer,  but  the 
merriest  of  Merry  Andrews  who  have  ever  dwelt  in  Em- 
perors^  palaces  or  Barons^  halls.  Mad,  jocose,  impertinent 
are  they ;  yet  chivalrous  withal.  Behold  a  group  of  them 
leaping  upon  each  other's  shoulders,  and  climbing  up 
towards  the  enchanted  pavilion  to  catch,  in  a  tali  gobiet, 
the  ruddy  wine  falling  from  the  bills  of  the  magic  swans. 
Behold,  a  fool  having  caught  his  heel  in  a  lady^s  train, 
flings  duwn  liis  club,  flings  down  himself  also  before  the 
lady's  feet,  and  with  an  arch,  imploring  gaze,  and  mock 
distress,  beseeches  her  pardon  I  And  look  at  that  scarlet 
fellow  nursing  his  legs  as  he  sits  upon  that  flight  of  steps. 
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and  swinging  hb  body  backwards  and  forwards,  whilst  he 

carols  a  merry  song. 

But  dancing  was  not  the  whole  amusement  of  this 
festive  evening. 

Once  more  there  is  a  bustle  upon  the  platform.  A 
large  golden  wheel  fixed  upon  a  frame  is  brought  forth. 
This  is  the  Wheel  of  Fortune. 

Each  lady  on  entering  the  hall,  has  received  an  elegant 
card,  printed  in  gold,  upon  which,  together  with  a  gro- 
tesque group  of  Carnival  figures,  is  a  list  of  the  dances  for 
the  evening,  and  a  certain  number  written  in  one  comer  of 
the  card.  Tbis  number  is  her  number  in  the  lottery.  The 
wheel  is  turned.  To  the  sounds  of  trumpets  the  number 
of  the  prize  is  called  forth.  Away  dashes  the  troop  of 
fools  in  mad  career  through  the  ball-room,  and  the  supper- 
rooms,  in  search  of  the  fortunate  lady.  After  a  merry 
search  she  is  discovered,  and  led  in  triumph  to  the  plat* 
form,  where  seated,  she  receives  her  prize  with  much 
ceremony;  a  graceful  vase»  or  book  perhaps,  or  basket 
filled  with  flowers.  A  document  of  complimentary, 
humorous,  and  appropriate  verses,  adorned  with  sketches, 
she  also  receives  upon  a  cushion;  the  verses,  I  should 
observe,  being  first  read  aloud  to  the  company.  Many  a 
picturesque  group  was  thus  formed  on  the  plaUorm.  Let 
US  take  the  first  group  an  example.  Tlic  band  of  fools 
have  led  up  a  bright^faced  maiden  with  large,  laughing 
blue  eyes,  golden  hair,  and  a  complexion  'red  as  the  red, 
red  rose,'  so  covered  is  she  with  blushes.  Her  dress  is  of 
blue  velvety  cut  square  at  the  bosom,  in  the  old  German 
style,  and  bordered  with  a  stiff  band  of  rich  golden  bro- 
cade incrusted  with  jewels  ;  a  jewelled  girdle,  to  which 
depends  a  quaint  pocket,  is  clasped  round  her  waist ,  her 
arms  and  bosom  are  covered  with  •sleeves  and  a  deep 
tucker  of  white  lawn ;  and  a  blue  and  gold  embroidered 
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tiara  surmounts  her  blonde  locks.   She  IS  fi  ▼entnble 

Burg  Frdulein*  it  is  a  ProveD9al  troubadour,  who  kneel- 
ing before  her,  presents  a  fragrant  mass  of  flowers;  his 
&ce  is  a  gallant,  poetical  face;  his  hair  curls  in  thick 
clusters  around  his  compact  head.  His  dress  is  ol"  pink 
and  white  silk,  pink  and  white  alternating;  a  little  iiood, 
pink  one  half,  white  the  other,  hangs  upon  his  shoulders; 
roses,  pink  and  white,  adorn  him  \  there  are  roses  on  his 
breast,  roses  upon  his  sleeves,  roses  upon  his  hose  and 
upon  his  shoes ;  rcNses  encircle  his  jerkin ;  his  very 
face  looks  a  rose  1  He  seems  the  very  embodiment  of 
romance,  of  tlic  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  ;  perhaps  he  may 
be.  But  whether  he  is  or  not,  he  is,  at  all  events,  a  well- 
known  historical  painter,  and  an  officer  to  boot. 

Many  were  the  picturesque  groups,  and  that  not  alone 
during  the  drawing  of  the  lottery,  which  this  evening 
produced.  I  look  down  from  the  platform  upon  which  1 
am  now  standing :  not,  however,  by  any  means  because  / 
am  the  lucky  drawer  of  a  prize.  And  half  hidden  by  the 
Painters'  Trophy,  his  figure  shewing  beneath  the  cluster 
of  musical  instruments,  sits  crouching  a  Bedouin  in  his 
long,  spectral  bemouse;  he  props  his  dark  face  upon  a 
dark  arm,  and  looks  up  into  the  face  —  not  of  another 
Bedouin  —  that  would  have  been  too  real  for  so  fantastic, 
delirious  a  night !  —  but  into  the  face  of  a  Niebelungen 
hero— of  Siegfried  himself,  perhaps:  the  win<:^ed,  ivy- 
encircled  helmet,  the  orange  fur-trimmed  doublet,  the 
hunting-spear  glittering  in  his  hand,  the  huge,  grey,  silver* 
mounted  hunting  horn  slung  uppn  his  back,  the  short 
hunting-boots  upon  his  feet,  how  strangely  they  contrast 
with  that  dark  Arab  in  his  spectral  bernquse  I 
.  Everything  is  so  genuine,  so  exquisitely  beautiful  and 
appropriate  in  the  costumes,  so  thoroughly  artistic,  that  the 
groups  seem  groups  not  of  maskers,  but  of  beings  sum* 
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mooed  by  an  enchanter's  spell  from  far-ofT  regions  and 
loQg-departed  ages.  Oae^s  imagination  bewilders  itself  in 
a  perplexiog  romance,  so  striking,  fantastic^  whimsical)  are' 
the  contrasts  on  every  side !  ' 

The  Cotillon  is  now  being  danced.  From  our  position 
upon  the  platfornii  the  spectacle  is  very  extraordinary.  In 
the  centre  rises  that  fairy  pavilion  with  its  flowers^  its 
swans,  its  heroic  statues,  its  undulating  radiation  of  silken 
Streamers,  through  which,  looking  upwards,  your  eye  rests 
upon  the  bright  frescoed  hues  of  the  ceiling.  The  grey 
marble  columns  of  the  hall,  draped  partly  with  crimson, 
are  our  horizon.  A  mass  of  quaint,  gorgeously-attired 
human  beings  iiils  the  hall ;  they  rise  in  brilliant  tiers 
beneath  the  columns ;  they  rise,  a  low,  human  pyramid, 
upon  the  steps  of  the  pavilion;  they  fill,  as  with  waves  of 
scarlety  orange,  violet,  green,  and  crimsoni  the  whole  body 
of  the  vast  hall.  An  open,  but  narrow,  space  surrounds 
the  pavilion :  here  whirl  the  dancers  in  mad  career.  They 
are  dancing  beneath  tall  hoops  of  blue  and  white,  which 
are  held  above  their  beads  by  the  scarlet,  and  orange,  and 
parti-colored  fools,  standing  opposite  each  other,  at  certain 
distances  within  the  circle.  The  chandeliers,  with  their 
hundreds  of  starry  lights^  gleam  and  fling  down  their 
bright  radiance  over  the  gorgeous,  glittering  scene.  The 
music  wildly  peak  and  pants ;  and  ever  and  anon  some 
merry  iaiigh,  some  mad  shout,  rises  above  its  hannuiiious 
voices,  and  the  voice  of  the  whole  assembly,  —  that  mur* 
muring,  strange,  united  voice  of  the  crowd ! 

Was  not  the  whole  scene  like  the  dream  of  a  fevered 
brain! — a  scene  likely  enough  to  return,  if  ever  one 
should  wander  into  the  mysterious  land  of  delirium. 

But  the  Cotillon  is  over.  Hark !  a  march  bursts  from 
the  orchestra  !  Yes  ;  and  behold  liow  tlirou^h  the  crowd 
winds  a  procession  of  hunters :  thoy  bear  garlanded 
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torches  in  their  hands,  together  with  their  spears  and 
bowa.  The  mosicians,  with  their  primitiTe  inasical  instru- 
meats,  lead  the  way,  piping  and  playing  on  their  simple 
pipes  and  upon  their  liny  violins.  What  an  old-vvorid 
feeling  they  carry  with  them  I  Forth  they  march.  And 
now  behold  a  hideous  monster^  with  a  head  looking  each 
way,  makes  his  appearance.  A  hurried  chase  of  him 
commences:,  his  heads  are  chopped  oE  and  borne  in 
triumph  round  the  circlei  to  th$  sounds  once  more  of 
merry,  small  music. 

Again  there  is  dancing  ;  again  the  musical  societies 
burst  forth  into  song :  the  merriment  seems  ever  on  the 
increase ;  the  fools  are  for  oyer  careering  round  the  circle 
in  unwearied  antic  mood.  Now  they  encounter  the  cele- 
brated Neureuther,  whom  one  has  long  since  recognised 
as  the  author*  of  the  Fairy-pavilion ;  they  hoist  bim  on 
their  shoulders ;  they  bear  him  round  the  ball  with  loud 
acclaim.  Now  there  is  a  hue  and  cry  after  some  other 
welUknown  name.    The  great  artist  has  disappeared. 

•  Where  is  ?  •  shout  the  fools ;  *  we  have  lost 

.  !' 

*  He  has  fled  into  the  gallery  !    Don't  you  see  him  high 
up  aloft  ? '  shouts  a  voice,  and  the  hall  rings  with  laughter. 
And  thus  the  night  wore  on  in  full  embodiment  of  die 

painters'  motto  emblazoned  on  their  decorations  and  upon 
their  cards : 

*Tages  ArMt;  Abends  Giste! 
Smne  Woohmi !  Probs  F€Ste ! ' 

Never,  surely,  was  there  a  more  joyous  festival,  or 
one  more  graceful,  and  fantastic,  and  poetic,  than  this 

Kunstler  Bal  of  1852.  Long  lives  and  merry  ones  to  the 
joyous  artists  !  let  us  cry :  and  long,  long  life  and  a  glo* 
rious  immortality  to  the  joyous,  genial  German  uti  ▲ 
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right  hearty — Lehe  Hoch  far  die,  Siadi  Munchen^  Jur 
Munchener  Kunst  und  Kumlkr  ! 

At  half-past  four  o'cIocIl,  as  we  alighted  at  our  house, 
through  the  dark  Uue  sky  of  this  Fehruary  morning  the 
holy  sound  of  bells  fell  upon  Qur  ears ;  —  they  rang  for 
matins. 


Isabel  has  sent  mc  a  description  of  the  Artists'  Festival 
of  February,  1853,  an  extract  from  which  I  here  give. 

'  The  device  for  the  Artists'  Ball  this  year  was  the  same 
as  last — fools  and  fooPs  caps,  —  all  looked  very  much  the 
same ;  hut,  as.  a  little  variety,  instead  of  Mr.  Kugcndas's 
procession  of  savages,  there  was  a  band  of  fifty  young 
girls,  each  one.  assuming  in  her  costume  the  character  of 
a  flower.  This  procession  was  led  by  the  king  of  tlie  fools 
up  the  steps  of  the  platform  on  which  was  placed  his 
throne ;  and  here  they  all  stood  round  him  after  he  had 
taken  his  seat.  The  room  was  crowded,  much  more  even 
than  last  year,  and  the  jolly,  noisy,  mad-cap  fools  were 
seated  upon  ornamental  scaffolding  placed  half-way  up  the 
lower  pillais  of  the  halL   From  these  eminences  they  by 

turns  addressed  witty  speeches  in  verse  to  their  king;  and 
after  a  variety  of  funny  things  had  been  said,  one  fool  at 
last  asked  the  king  which  of  the  lady  flowers  then  present 
was  the  rarest^  the  fairest,  and  altogether  the  most  worthy 
of  honor  ?  The  king  at  first  seems  much  puzzled  what 
answer  to  make :  he  gazes  round  on  the  fifty  blooming 
maidens  standing  by ;  —  there  was  Miss  K.  in  a  zone  and 
wreath  of  moss  roses  ;  Laura  1\  \\  ore  a  gold  trellis-work, 
over  which  ran  pink  roses ;  another  artist's  daughter^  a 
tall,  noble-looking  girl,  wore  a  water-lily^  which  sat  like  a 
star  upon  her  forehead  ;  another  the  blue  fleur-de-lis,  the 
delicate  long  leaves  of  which  hung  gracefully  from  the 
back  of  her  hair  over  her  white  shoulders ;  there  was  a 
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brilliant  head-dress  of  vivid  moontam^ash  berries;  little, 

or  rather  large,  turrets  of  ivy,  the  trails  of  which  fell  over 
round  and  lovely  arms,  and  encircled  tiny  waists  \  there 
were  two  heads  powdered  as  white  as  any  snow-wreath, 
overtopped  by  a  mass  of  nodding  snow-drops :  besides 
these  there  were  magnolias,  violets,  and  many  others, 
formed  according  to  the  character  of  the  flowers  into  very 
tasteful,  though  somewhat  large  head-dresses^  and  other- 
wise decorating  the  attire  of  the  wearer. 

'  Considering  the  native  wit  of  a  fool,^^  the  king  appeared 
somewhat  foolish^  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  and 
most  horribly  perplexed  did  he  contrive  to  look,  being  all 
the  time  mocked  and  jeered  at  unmercifully  by  his  wicked 
subjects :  they  uttered  unearthly  shrieks,  and,  as  further 
signs  of  impatience,  flapped  their  wooden  clappers  with  a 

perfectly  stunning  din. 

^At  length  the  king  arose,  saying  that  he  believed  he 
could  now  guess  their  riddle :  Was  not  the  Edelweiss  the 
fairest  and  rarest  flower  that  grew  >  And  instantly,  as  if 
impelled  by  a  magical  impulse,  at  one  bound,  making  their 
thousand  bells  dance  and  ring,  the  fools  sprang  to  their 
feet  upoiji  their  stages,  and  sang,  — 

* 

*  Wie  im  Alpen  Rosen  Kranz' 

Edelweiss  vom  Felsentkronc, 
Also  in  des  Festes  Glanz 

8trahlet  als  der  Frauen  EroQ0» 
Leuchtet  als  die  Herrscberui) 

Bayems  holde  K  n  inln  i ' 

*  Ab  *iiud  Al|^e  flowers  and  snow, 

Eoek-throned  Edelwein  Is  beaming, 
80  amid  the  festal  show, 

'  As  the  cruwD  of  noble  women, 

As  the  monarch,  is  she  seen 
Our  Bft?aria's  gentle  queen  1 ' 
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^The  pretty  little  queen,  seated  beneath  her  crimson 
velvet  canopies,  appeared  quite  affected,  and  almost  ready 
to  weep.  King  Ludwig,  who  sat  beside  her,  clapped  his 
hands,  and  smiled,  and  bowed,  and  seemed  most  highly 
delighted.  The  young  Queen  wore  in  her  tiara  of  dia- 
monds a  sprinkling  of  Edelweiss^  which  at  a  distance 
produced  the  effect^  of  pearls.  This  secret  of  the  royal 
toilette  had  evidently  been  betrayed  beforehand  to  the 
fools.  The  lines  are  said  to  be  the  composition  of  the 
Painter  Teichiein  ;  the  music  was  by  Baron  Perfall^ — the 
handsome  Musical  Director  of  last  year's  Artists'  Ball.' 
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CHAPTER  XLIL 

SPBINfi  riCTUXES. 

Tnis  last  week  has  been  Passion-week  ;  and  as  usual 
all  Munich  was  lushiog  from  church  to  church :  but 
this  year  I  did  not  rush  with  them— I  only  went  to 
two  churches  mtb  Isabel,  when  she  had  no  other  com- 
panioQ. 

This  year,  someway,  all  loolced  faded  and  weariful  to 
me.   The  only  thing  that  I  saw  which  I  did  not  see  last 

spring  was  a  group  of  peasants  in  tlic  Basilica,  kissing  the 
wounds  of  a  frightful  crucifix,  which  was  laid  upon  the 
altar  steps.  Never  was  anything  sipre  disgusting. 

This  morning  I  went  with  Isabel  to  hear  high  mass  per- 
formed in  the  Hof-Kapelle,  as  the  music  is  very  fine 
there  on  Easter  Sunday.  The  robes  of  the  priest,  all 
gold,  ro8e*co1or  and  green,  were  beautiful ;  and  the  troop 
of  elegant  court  pages  in  their  blue  and  silver,  bearing 
their  burning  tapers,  and  gracefully  bending  their  hand- 
some little  silk*stockinged  legs,  was  pretty ;  but  that  was 
all.  I  feel  as  though  I  had  had  isnough  of  Romish 
pageantry  for  some  time  to  come. 

April.  —  There  is  no  denying  now  that  Spring  is  at 

hand;  yet  as  I  am  still  far  from  ready  to  bid  adica  to 
Munich,  J  am  incimedyto  close  my  eyes  to  her  signals. 
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which  each  day  greet  me  on  my  walks  through  the 
Eagiisl:^  Gardeo*  Dog's* mercury  and  the  lovely  glossy 
arum  leaves  are  rapidly  revealiug  their  vernal  beauty.  I 
see  j)alu  uxlips  nodding  here  and  there  upon  mossy  banks, 
and  bunches  of  tliem  lier  withering  upon  the  pathways, 
gathered  farther  on  in  the ,  Garden  by  children's  hands, 
and  then  dropped.  At  times,  as  the  sense  of  rapidly 
approaching  spring  forces  itself  upon  my  unwilling  eyes, 
most  ungratefully  do  I  long  that  the  beautiful  unfolding 
leaves  would,  for  a  shorty  short  time,  pause  in  their 
unfoldings  —  would  carl  themselves  up  again  in  their 
gummy  buds  and  their  delicate  silky  spathes;  for  all  will 
have  burst  in  fulness  of  beauty,  and  will  be  over,  before 
one^s  heart  h«Ls  recognised  and  rejoiced  in  it,  and  another 
tender,  beautiful  spring  will  be  vanished  away,  like  a 
swift  dream,  out  of  one's  life. 

But  it  is  not  alone  through  leaves  and  blossoms  that 
Spring  announces  her  advent  in  the  English  Garden:  she 
announces  it  in  many  ways,  and  in  none  more  lovely  than 
by  her  gulls.  Do  not  say  I  am  guUing  you  when  I  talk 
of  gulh  in  the  English  Garden.  The  other  morning,  as  I 
neared  the  little  bridge  crossing  the  rushing  branch  of  tlie 
Isar,  opposite  to  Prinz  Carlos  Palace,  not  many  hundred 
yards  from  the  town,  and  below  the  very  palace  windows, 
I  saw  a  number  of  large,  white-winged  birds,  careering 
about  wildly  in  the  air,  just  over  the  little  bridge.  The 
Garden  resounded  with  their  shrill  cries.  There  must, 
have  been  about  a  hundred  of  these  birds,  at  the  very 
least.  Now  they  Happed  their  broad  white  wings,  till 
they  gleamed  and  glanced  dazzlingly  in  the  sunlight; 
now  they  poised  their  quivering  grey  little  bodies  in  the 
deep  bUie  sky,  or  balanced  thcnisulves  upon  the  sparkling 
grqen  waves  of  the  rushing  water;  then  again  darted  up, 
up,  up  away  high  into  the  sky  —  whirling  among  the 

* 
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distant  leafless  trees,  like  a  cloud  of  white  butterflies— 
their  wild  cries  echoing  joyously,  vernally,  through  the 
lawns  and  groves  of  the  wild«  park-like  Grarden.  It  was  a 
lovely,  joyous  bit  of  poetry. 

I  understand  that  these  birds  come  at  a  certain  time 
each  Spring,  for  a  few  days,  to  panic iilar  spots  in  tbe 
English  Garden,  and  then  again  disappear  entirely. 
They  come  in  search  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  food.  They 
fly  many  miles  from  a  lake  among  the  mountains ;  each 
night  retttming  to  roost  in  their  Alpine  home. 

The  other  evening,  upon  this  same  bridge,  I  had 
another  pleasant  peep  into  the  lives  of  small  ^vuuuland  • 
creatures.  A  brisk  squirrel  suddenly  dropped  dowu  from 
a  tree  before  me  —  glanced  at  me  with  his  roguish  black 
eyes  —  set  up  his  tawny,  bushy  tail  —  paused  for  a 
moment,  as  if  gazing  at,  and  meditating  upon  the  slavery 
endured  by  the  poor  sentinel,  pacing  with  glittering  bayo- 
net before  tbe  ducal  palace ;  then  sprang  nimbly  up  ag^ 
upon  the  tree,  disappearing  in  the  network  of  branches. 

The  gardeneresses  also  announce  that  Spring  is  at  baad. 
Coming  suddenly  upon  a  group  of  these  the  other  day  in 
.  the  English  Garden,  I  was  considerably  staggered  forllie 
first  nwment  with  regard  to  their  sex.  All  wore  hals  — 
broad-brimmed  and  narrow-brimmed— slouch  hats  Tyio- 
lean  hats,  straw  hats,  and  felt  hats  and  beaver  hats  — 
green,  grey,  black  and  brown.  All  wore  handkerchiefs 
.  tied  beneath  their  hats  —  red,  orangOi  blue-and-white, 
striped,  spotted  and  checked.  All  wore  very  abort^  thick 
petticoats,  and  very  clumsy  shoes—-  some  even  big  bools 
— and  many  wore  coats  —  great-coats  or  jackets  —  drab, 
brown  and  black.  .  All  had  rakes  ui  their  hands,  and  wero 
raking  away  heaps  and  heaps  of  dead  leaves  as  fast  as 
they  could  r;ikc.  Their  faces  were  the  faces  of  old  0ien, 
not  of  women. 
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Never,  certainly,  did  I  encounter  a  more  astounding 
company  of  odd'fellows. 

Smiling  to  myself,  I  passed  this  group  of  gardeneresses, 
and  crossing  the  rustic  bridge,  which  spans  a  second 
branch  of  the  Isar  flowing  througii  the  Garden,  I  beheld 
approaching  the  bridge  over  which  I  leaned  a  small  raf^, 
formed  of  a  few  huge  pine-tree  stems,  come  rushing 
along  with  the  current.  The  water  dashed  over  the  little 
raft,  swilkering  between  the  mighty  stems,  and  drenching 
the  ^reat  leathern  boots  of  the  men  who  guided  the  raft. 
And  what  a  calling  of  cheery  voices  there  was!  what  a 
brushing  past  oi  overhanging  trees  and  shrubs !  what  a 
clever  management  of  the  long  rude  helm  ! 

And  a  fresh  raft  was  seen  to  shoot  forth  from  behind  a 
bend  in  the  little  river's  bank  ;  and  there  was  more  shout- 
ing, and  more  clever  steering ;  and  then  gliding  beneath 
the  bridge,  upon  which  I  stood,  the  two  rafts  danced 
merrily  along  towards  a  second  and  still  more  picturesque 
rustic  bridge  farther  down  the  stream,  and  above  which 
soared  a  whirling  crowd  of  my  favorite  gulls.  And  again 
came  a  third  raft  —  and  another,  and  another! 

Doubtless  these  huge  pine-trees,  felled  among  the 
Alpine  solitudes,  were  now  departing,  after  their  winter's 
sojourn  in  the  Royal  Munich  Wood-yard,  on  their  long 
voyage  to  Vienna  —  or,  it  might  be  even  farther;  perhaps 
they  would  float  onward  and  onward  —  the  raits  joining 
together  as  the  stream  ever  widened,  till  they  approached 
Turkey. 

Baron  H.,  I  recollect,  once  described  to  me  an  excur- 
sion which  some  students  he  knew  had  made  to  Vienna  on 
a  raft.   In  description,  at  all  events,  it  sounded  very 

delightful.  The  Hunting  so  dreamily  along  the  solemn 
Danube  —  the  peculiar  life  among  the  raftsmen  —  the 
pausing  for  the  night  with  the  raft  at  old*world  villages 
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upon  the  banks— villages  fkr  away  from  the  beaten  path 

of  ordinary  travellers  —  the  glimpses  of  a  quaint,  fresh, 
peasant  life,  opening  out  before  you  in  the  talk  of  the 
laftamen  and  of  the  TiUagerB  —  all  this,  I  well  lemember, 

most  pleasantly  affected  my  iniagiiiation.  1  remember, 
also,  that  a  sort  of  little  sigh  for  a  moment  heaved  itself 
up  in  my  heart  as  be  described  it, — ^  Oh,  if  I  were  but  a 
man,  then  would  I  voyage  with  a  raft  I  * 

But,  thank  God!  such  silly  sighs  as  this  do  not  often 
heave  themselves  up  in  my  heart;  for  the  longer  I  live  the 
less  grows  my  sympathy  with  women  who  are  always 
^  wishing  themselves  men.  I  cannot  but  believe  that  ail  in 
life  that  is  truly  noble,  truly  good,  truly  desirable,  God 
bestows  upon  us  women  in  as  unsparing  measure  as  opon 
men.  He  only  desires  us,  in  His  great  benevolence,  to 
stretch  forth  our  hands  and  to  gather  for  ourselves  the  rich 
joys  of  intellect,  of  nature,  of  study,  of  action,  of  love, 
and  of  usefulness,  which  He  has  poured  fovth  around  us. 
Let  us  only  cast  aside  the  false,  silly  veils  of  prejudice 
and  fashion,  which  ignorance  has  bound  about  our  eyes; 
let  us  lay  bare  our  souls  to  God's  sunshine  of  truth  and 
love ;  let  us  exercise  the  intelligence  which  He  has  he- 
stowed  on  us  upon  worthy  and  noble  objects,  and  this 
mtelligence  may  become  keen  as  that  of  men ;  and  the 
paltry  high  heels  and  whalebone  supports  of  mere  draw* 
ing-rooni  conventionality  and  young  ladyhood  withering 
up,  we  shall  stand  in  humility  before  God,  but  proudly 
and  rejoicingly  at  the  side  of  man !  Diflbrent  always,  bi^ 
not  less  noble,  less  richly  endowed  I 

And  all  this  we  may  do,  without  losing  one  jot  or  one 
tittle  of  our  womanly  spirit,  but  rather  attain  solely  to 
Aese  good,  these  blessed  gifts,  through  a  prayerful  and 
earnest  development  of  those  germs  of  peculiar  purity, 
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of  tenderest  delicacy  and  refinennent,  with  which  our 
Heaveaiy  Father  has  so  specially  endowed  the  woman. 

Let  beauty  and  grace,  i^ritual  and  external,  be  the  ■ 
garments  of  otir  soute.  Let  love  be  the  very  essence  of 
our  heing  —  love  of  God,  of  man,  and  of  the  meanest 
created  thing  Love  that  is  strong  to  endure,  strong  to 
lenounce,  strong  to  aehieye  1  Alone  tbrongh  the  strength 
of  love,  the  noblest,  the  most  refined  of  all  strength 
our  blessed  Lord  Himself  having  lived  and  died  teaching 
it  to  i]8«-~have  gieaC  and  good  women. hitherto  wrought 
their  noble  deeds  in  the  world ;  and'  alone  through  the 
strength  of  an  all-embracing  love  will  the  noble  wometi 
who  have  yet  to  arise  work  noble  works  or  enact  noble 
deeds. 

Let  us  emulate,  if  you  will,  the  strength  of  determina* 
tion  which  we  admire  in  men,  their  earnestness  and  fixed* 
nesB  of  purpoKe^  their  unwearying  energy^.theur  largeness 
of  visbn ;  bat  let  t»  never  sigh  after  their  lower  so-called 
privileges^  which  when  they  are  sifted  with  a  thoughtful 
mind  are  found  to  be  the  mere  husks  and  cha^  of  the 
rich  grain  belonging  to  hmnumiiyf  and  not  alone  to  men. 

The  assumption  of  masculine  airs  or  of  masculine  attire, 
or  of  the  absence  of  tenderness  and  womanhood  in  a  mis* 
taken  struggle  after  strengthi  can  never  sit  more  grace* 
fully  upon  us  than  than  do  the  men's  old  hats,  and  great 
coLits,  and  boots,  upon  the  poor  old  gardeiicrcsses  of  the 
English  (iarcien*  Let  such  of  us  as  have  devoted  our- 
selves  to  the  study  of  an  art  ~  the  interpreter  to  mankind 
at  large  of  Grod's  beauty  —  especially  remember  this,  that 
the  highest  ideal  in  life  as  well  as  in  art  has  ever  been  the 
blending  of  the  beautiful  and  the  leader  with  the  strong 
and  the  intellectuaL 

But  1  have  wandered  away  in  thought  fhr  from  the 
Boyal  Wood-yard,  which  I  was  just  about  to  enter  aAer 
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leaving  the  Eiiglish  Garden  and  rustic  bridge,  and  where, 
this  pleasant  spring-tide,  I  am  constantly  obseiYing  things 
ttnkuig  and  peculiar  to  my  Engtiah  eyes* 

I  eoofism  to  an  iinaoooantable  aoit  of  affection  for  Hob 
wood-yard ;  it  is  not  beautiful  or  perdcnlarly  quaint,  but 
eomeway  it  has  seized  hold  of  my  &Dcy,  and  it  is  just  one 
of  those  spots  which,  in  after  yean,  when  my  head  leposefl 
on  its  English  pillow,  will  often  rise  up  drtaiiiily  before 
me,  and  in  fancy  I  shall  again  and  again  be  waUung 
along  die  raised  pathway  beside  the  rushing  green  millo 
stream  —  with  solUy  turfed  banks  sloping  down,  and  then 
the  acres  of  wood-yard  Btretchmg  away  on  one  hand, 
whilst  the  water  rushes  on  the  other*  I  shall  see  die 
heaps  and  heaps  of  carefully  stacked  wood  piled  up  for 
royal  consumption;  I  shall  hear  the  distant  sawing  and 
chopping  of  workmen ;  I  shall  see  their  little  grey  huts 
and  houses  sprinkled  here  and  there.  Perhaps  it  is  mid* 
winter,  frost  and  snow  lying  on  the  ground ;  in  throogh 
the  huge  grey  gates  rattles  and  jolts  a  long  grey  wagon, 
drawn  by  four  beautiful  horses,  upon  one  which  is 
mounted  a  man  in  the  royal  liyeiy :  it  is  a  royal  wagon, 
come  to  fetch  the  royal  wood  for  burning  in  the  royal 
stoves ;  and  another  long  wagon,  drawn  by  equally  hand- 
some honeSf  Soon  follows  it :  men  begin  instantly  piling 
the  wagons  with  wood,  and  a  wagon  already  laden  making 
its  appearance  from  the  more  distant  part  of  the  inclosure, 
.rattles  with  its  four  mettlesome  horses  and  blue-liveried 
postilion  bravely  away  through  the  great  gates*  A  splen* 
did  piece  of  timber  tumbles  off  from  the  royal  load  as 
the  wagon  sways  through  them ;  but  the  royal  servant  and 
royal  hones  never  deign  to  stop  for  a  piece  of  lost  wood, 
and  rattle  still  bravely  up  the  road. 

A  poor  shrivelled  little  old  wonftin,  with  a  kerchief  of 
orange  and  blue  tied  over  her  shaking  head,  and  shading 
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the  grotesque  features  of  a  thorough  ^Mdrchen-Frau,' 
comes  tottering  along  over  the  frosty  ground^  and  perceives 
the  mighty  prize.  She  darts  upon  it  with  sudden  agility^ 
she  casts  furtive  glances  around,  she  wraps  it  up  in  her 
crimson  stuff  apron,  and  quietly  pursues  her  way.  Poor 
old  Mdrchen  Fraul  I  will  not  tell  of  your  little  theft  to 
the  watchers  in  the  wood-yard ;  I  know  as  well  as  you  do, 
although  your  blear  eyes  can  no  longer  read  the  words, 
that  nailed  up  upon  these  very  gates  are  oificial  denuncia- 
tions against  all  thtevesi  purloineiSi  and  smokers  of  pipes 
or  cigars  within  the  precincts  of  the  Boyal  Inclosure; 
nevertheless,  pursue  fearlessly  your  way  home  to  your 
wretched  dwelling,  miserable  little  old  woman!  for  you 
are  no  great  unner  after  all:  muttering  confused  words 

about  'cold'  and  'the  dcarness  of  wood,' you  had  come 
tottering  across  the  rich  wood-yard,  and  never  had  reached 
your  hands  towards  the  tempting  stacks  of  the  King^s 
wood ;  and  when  at  the  very  threshold,  out  in  the  road, 
lay  a  fine  piece  of  timber,  surely  it  must  liave  been  flung 
down  for  you  by  the  loving  hands  of  the  Angel  of  Mercy ! 
But  now  in  fancy,  I  see  quite  a  different  scene  going  on 

in  the  wood-yard  1  Tiie  snow  and  ice  have  vanislied  from 
the  earth — there  is  a  vernal  freshness  in  the  air,  a  soft? 
ness,  an  awakening  life ;  water  is  pouring  in  from  all  the 
sluices  of  the  mtlUstream,  the  green  mill->stieam  itself  is 
dashing  and  tumbling  about  like  a  mad  thing.  All  the 
wood-yard  is  transformed  into  a  small  lake,  intersected  by  . 
the  raised  pathways  which  cross  it  here  and  there;  and 
tumbling  over  each  other,  and  liurrying,  and  pushing,  and 
scrambling,  and  pitching,  come  hosts  and  thousands  of 
small  pieces  of  timber,  carried  along  by  the  rushing  waters. 
The  little  lake  is  covered  with  a  navy  of  many  thousand 
pieces  of  wood. 
Men  are  .  running  to  and  fro  with  poles,  pushing  along 
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Stranding  pieces  of  timber,  or  inspecting  the  Ibw  of  wafer, 

the  dykes,  and  dams,  and  locks.  It  is  a  very  animated 
scene,  and  the  children  of  St.  Anna  soburb  know  thiS)  and 
all  the  day  through,  groups  of  children  may  be  seen 
watching  and  shouting  with  merriment  the  waters 
continue  to  flow  along,  bearing  upon  their  small  green 
waves  these  nuttiatme  navies  I 

But  gradually  the  waters  fall  and  fall — dryland  ap- 
pears, and  the  thousands  of  stranded  pieces  of  wood  are 
carefully  piled  up  iiifco  the  innumerable  laq^  stacks  which 
adorn  for  the  groater  porticni  of  the  year  tUs  Boy al  Wood* 
yard. 

Or  again,  I  see  a  singular  operation  going  on  —  the 
waters  have  vanished  from  the  mill-etieam.  Its  eoucse 
over  moss-grown  piles  is  laid  bare ;  instead  of  clear  n»h* 

ing  waters  through  which,  looking  down  in  autumn,  yon 
had  watched  wUh  delight  the  brilliant  leaves  fallen  ffom 
the  over-hanging  trees  lying  there  like  gorgeous  gems  of 
scarlet,  and  gold,  and  amethyst,  imbedded  in  richest  gret?n 
velvet,  you  only  now  see  slimy  ugly  brown  tresses  of  water 
.  mosses  and  weeds.  Men  are  busily  at  work  in  the  water* 
course ;  the  old  moss-grown  piles  gradually  disappear,  and 
fresh  ones  are  being  driven  in.  And  what  an  extraordinary 
process  this  is  of  driving  in  the  piles !  In  early  morning 
late  in  the  aAemoon,  and  all  day  long,  you  hear  the 
monotonous  and  peculiar  cry  of  the  workmen,  as  they, 
standing  together  in  a  ring,  each  holding  a  cord  in  his 
hand  attached  to  a  rough  maolnne  within  the  circle,  tall 
poles  acting  as  a  fulcrum,  they  raise  their  united  power 
a  tremendous  weight,  letting  it  fall  again  upon  the  head  of 
the  pile;  then  by  repeated  blows  driving  it  in.  There 
IS  the  short  monotonous  cry  of  the  men— then  the  doll 
heavy  full  of  the  huge  weight  upon  the  pile  —  then  again 
a  pause  —  once  more  the  monotonous  cry,  the  dull  blow. 
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and  the  pa  use  —  and  this  with  a  strange  uniformity  all  the 
long  day  through^coDtinuiDg  even  often  for  weeks  at  a  time* 
It  is  as  monotonooa  to  watch  the  drtviag  io  of  these  piles 
as  it  is  to  listen  to  it.  The  men  move  as  if  portions  of 
some  marvellously  cjuaint  machine  —  not  as  if  tiiey  were 
men;  their  pink  and  chocolate  and  dark  blue  cotton 
jackets  and  blouses,  with  here  and  there  a  scarlet  cap 
or  green  Tyrolcse,  in  the  distance,  forming  a  motley 
mosaic. 

But  the  pleasantest  scene  of  all  in  the  Wood^yard  is 
when  the  bell  for  noontide  prayer  sounds  ffom  the  near 

Franciscan  chapel :  the  tolling  of  the  bell  comes  fitfully 
across  the  trees  upon  the  balmy  April  breeze — the  turf 
is  studded  with  golden  ficaries  and  dandelions  iand  trefoil 
and  silver  daisies  —  round-faced  children  from  the  neigh- 
boring suburb  have  strayed  into  the  Wood-yard,  they  are 
0iaking  little  nosegays'  and  garlands  with  the  flowers— 
they  are  a  ^roup  to  delight  the  heart  of  Ludwig  Richter, 
the  Dresden  artist:  away  above  the  stretch  of  the  grey 
acres  of  stacked  wood  rises  a  iine  of  noblo  trees,  the  fron- 
tier trees  of  the  English  Garden,  and  above  them  sweep 
the  azure  spring  heavens  with  streaks  of  cirrus-cloud  en- 
hancing their  loveliness.  In  the  foreground,  before  a  car- 
penter^s  shed  built  of  grey  weather-beaten  planks,  and  its 
open  doors  revealing  heaps  of  shaviogs  and  a  carpenter's 
bench,  stands  a  group  of  workmen  —  youths  and  old  men, 
and  men  of  middle  age ;  their  dress  is  quaint,  and  with 
dashes  of  rich  color  about  it;  here  a  scarlet  cap,  there  a 
deep  maroon  or  indigo  jacket.  They  are  standing  close 
together. 

As  the  first  toll  of  the  monastery  bell  swells  on  the 
breeze,  eaph  head  bows  itself  upon  the  breast :  the  silver 

locks  of  tho  old  artisan,  —  the  crisp  dark  curls  uf  the 
youth> — tho  scanty  grizzled  hair  of  the  man  in  middle 
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life  —  are  uncovered  to  the  sun.  A  dull  murmur  of  prayer 
breaks  from  their  iips,  and  they  cross  themselves  devoutly 
upon  breast  and  brow. 

The  children  have  flung  their  flowers  upon  the  grass,  and 

pray  also. 

Edster  Sunday. — This  afternoon  the  Werfls  apparenU 

ly  have  been  rendered  so!n«\vhat  choleric  by  eating  meat 
after  their  long  fast.  Altliough  it  was  meat  blessed  by 
the  priest — and,  therefore,  holy  mekt — they  have  had 
a  grand  quarrel ! 

Poor  old  souls!  I  cannot  avoid  smiling  when  I  recall 
the  scene,— or  rather  the  sounds.  For  two  whole  hours 
we  had  heard  talkl  talkl  talk!  and  that  too  in  the  loudest 
of  voices.  I  supposed  at  first  4hat  this  was  merely  some 
£aster  visit  tliey  were  receiviog,  and  thus  also  explained 
why  Fi&ulein  Sanchen  had  never  made  her  appearanGe 
for  the  removal  of  our  dinner  cloth. 

I  opened  the  door,  —  so  very  extraordinary  waxed  the 
sounds  ;  and  I  then  heard  the  voice  of  Madame  Tbekla  at 
its  highest  pitch  proceeding  from  her  little  sitting-room, 
interspersed  eveiy  now  and  then  with  a  short  scornful 
laugh.  At  the  same  time,  out  of  the  kitchen,  Fraulein 
Sanchen  poured  forth  another  torrent  of  n^ords  with  ditto 
laugh,  —  scouring  away  meanwhile  vehemently;  yes, 
scouring  away,  although  it  was  Easter  Sunday  afternoon. 
Scouring  is  her  joy  and  consolation,  I  verily  believe  ! 

Perceiving  how  matters  stood,  I  broke  in  with  a  loud 
ringing  of  our  liand-bell. 

Having  arranged  her  features  into  becoming  calmness, 
the  poor  old  Fraulein  made  her  appearance. 

'  Have  you  had  company,  Fr&ulem  S&nchen  ?  *  I  asl:- 
ed :  '  what  a  tremendous  talking  there  has  been  in  your 
kitchen  1 ' 
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•No!  no!  she's  angry!'  replied  the  old  creature,  re- 
moving ilie  table-cloth,  and  uttering  the  words  Willi  such 
a  comically  black  thunder*cloud  look  —  with  such  aa  irie* 
sistible  nod  and  then  a  wink  ' — that  had  she  only  been  a 
comic  actress  she  would  have  roade  her  fortune. 

^  Jal  Ja!  SiE  ist  hose  !  *  And  this  was  all  she  would 
vouchsafe  about  the  grand  quarrel.  When  she  conies  in 
she  nods,  and  when  she  goes  out  she  winks,  and  between 
the  two  wears  the  thunder-cloud  upou  iier  brow.  To-day 
she  had  put  on,  for  the  first  time  since  Lent,  her  favorite 
string  of  blue-glass  beads  round  the  thinnest  and  most 
yellow  of  poor  old  necks.  Pity  is  it  that  Dickens  never 
saw  licr,  for  then,  of  a  truth,  she  would  have  been  ininior- 
talized,  with  her  oddity,  her  faithfulness,  her  good-natuiei 
and  her  crossness. 

This  winter  the  exclamations  each  evening  of  '  Immer 
90  fieusig!  Immer  so  fieissig  I '  have  by  no  meaiis  lessen- 
ed ;  and  my  nervous  dread  of  them  has  only  increased  in 
a  tenfold  degree.  Our  rule  has  becuaic  to  put  aside  any 
occupation  we  may  be  engaged  upon  just  before  the 
expected  advent  of  the  good  Fraulein,  which  is  always 
about  nine  o*cIock,  after  which  she  and  her  sister  lock 
themselves  into  their  rooms  for  the  night,  good  early 
souls !  The  best  plan  to  escape  the  nerve-torturing  '  Im* 
met  so  jleissig  /  Immer  so  fidsng  /'  is  to  lie  upon  the 
sofa  with  your  head  ]jui  t( d  in  ilic  pillow,  as  if  asleep. 
Alas,  dear  old  Frauiein,  liow  often  have  we  been  forced 
to  practise  this  innocent  deceit  I  and  as  thy  dear  old  feet 
have  trod  with  hushed  and  stealthy  steps  across  and  across 
our  room,  arranging  anything  that  might  be  out  of  its 
place,  and  with  anxious  silence  thou  hast  set  down  upon  a 
distant  table  our  wondrous  ^  tea-machine,'— our  portable 
kitchen^  iu  fact  —  by  means  of  which  we  often  prepare  a 
cup  of  chocolate  or  boil  an  egg  for  our  suppers  \  yes, 
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as  wc  have  listened,  smiling  with  shaded  faces,  to  thy 
stealthy  footsteps,  how  have  our  hearts  smote  us  for  evea 
BO  small  a  piece  of  hypocrisy  towards  one  whose  heart 
was  full  of  such  sterling  goodness  as  is  thine  1 

But  if,  however  beguiled  by  interest  in  our  occupation, 
we  have  forgotten  the  flight  of  time  and  the  arrival  of  the 
^  tea*niachine«^  then  woe  betide  us!  Often  have  I  more 
tlian  once  heard  Isabel  stop  short  in  some  sweet  Volks- 
Lied^  which  she  was  singing  for  my  especial  delectation, 
and  rush  into  some  ear^pieicing  ezercisei  or  rattle  over 
the  keys  of  the  piano,  in  order  to  render  it  impossible  for 
our  innocent  tormentor  to  gain  a  word  from  her.  Still 
would  she  remain  conscious  of  eyes  fixed  upon  her  with 
a  gaze  of  admiring  astonishment,— of  a  (ace  held  most 
pertinaciously  upon  one  side,  —  of  a  pair  of  poor  old  bony 
hands  crossed  patiently  over  the  pit  of  the  old  Praulein^s 
stomach;  and  the  words  ^Inmer  so  fteisHgi  Immer  so 
fidssig  !  *  would  pierce  to  Isabels  nerves  spite  of  shriek- 
ings  or  thunder  of  piano-keys. 

As  for  Annal  her  resource  in  such  extremities  is  ia« 
tense  abstraction;  if  she  is  writing  letters,  how  intolerw 
ably  fast  does  her  pen  scratcli  over  the  paper  —  ofien 
words  of  utter  nonsense  1  Her  head  is  never  raised, 
yet  her  eyes  see,  as  if  by  clairt^oyance^  that  droll  old 
visage  ogling  her  across  the  room,  and  she  hears,  above 
the  scratch  of  the  pen,  the  '  Immer  so  Jleisstg  !  Inur.er 
so  fleissigP  dropping  from  her  lips.  And  thus  will  the 
two  continue, — the^one  to  scribble  in  frantic  haste  witii 
unraised  head,  the  other  gazing  at  her  from  a  distance 
with  eyes  of  humble  wonder  mingled  with  rising  ill- 
bumor — until  the  old  Fraulein  flounces  ofi*  in  a  hufi^ 
remaining  bkck  as  a  thander-doud  for  the  next  ibor* 
and-twenty  hours ;  or  Anna  is  fairly  vanquished,  and 
raising  her  face  smiles  1  and  is  repaid  by  a  ten^minutes' 
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martyrdom  of  exolatnatiotis  over  her  *Flei8$^  and  over 

her  extraordinary  correspondence,  and  of  inquiries  after 
every  ^Herr^  *Frau,^  and  ^  Frdulein*  member  of  her 
^^much  respected  and  highly  weU*boni  family^ — unlucky 
Anna!  Or  if  Anna  is  drawing,  then  is  tlic  niartyrdom 
somewhat  varied.  *  Ah,  when,'  says  the  loquacious  soul, 
^  wiil  people  learn  in  their  yoqtfa  to  spare  their  precious^ 
dear  little  eyes?  Ah!  she  knew  well — that  she  did*-«- 
what  it  was  to  over-worli  the  eyes — yes,  yes!  she  knew 
well  enough  the  temptation  of  the  Fine  Arts  I  Had 
she  not  worked  bell-ropes,  and  smoking-caps,  and  pocket* 
books,  on  the  linest,  finest  canvas  ?  Did  not  she  know 
what  it  was  to  do  fine  work?  Had  not  she  embroidered 
flowersi  and  scrolls,  and  landscapes,  in  silk,  wool,  and 
cotton  ?  That  she  had !  Had  she  not  when  in  the 
convent  embroidered  and  fine-sewn,  together  with  the 
other  young  ladies,  a  whole  set  of  baby-clothes  for  the , 
daughter  of  the  Electress?  That  she  had,  indeed  I  And 
had  she  not  got  uj)  by  peep  of  day  to  embroider?  and 
had  she  not  sat  up  iate  at  night  and  embroidered?  That  , 
she  had!  And  had  not  she  knitted  two  dozen  pair  of 
finest-patterned  stockings  for  her  lady  sister  ?  That  she 
had,  and  she  would  ahow  us  them,  too  1  —  (this  for  about 
the  twelfth  time)  and  the  bell-rope,  also,  in  the  next 
room,  was  her  work.  There  was  no  bell,  certainly: 
but  the  bell-rope  of  sucli  line  work  was  hers !  That 
it  was!  Yes,  yes,  we  might  think  that  our  eyes  would 
not  fail — but  she  knew  better^  that  she  did!  and  she 
knew  what  the  Fine  Arts  were!  And  hef  hands,  too-! 
we  might  think  they  never  could  have  held  a  delicate 
needle !  but,  yes,  indeed  they  had :  but  old  age  I  old 
age,  and  scouring,  and  washing,  and  cooking,  they  spoilt 
any  hands  I  Ah,  if  the  dear  Friiulciri  would  but  take 
warning,  and  not  ruin  their  dear  little^  eyes  over  the 
Fine  Arts!' 
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Alas!  dear  old  Fr&ulein,  alter  many  such  a  gossip 

as  this,  repeated  for  the  twentieth  time,  often  have  I 
thought  how  that  neither  thou  nor  Anna  had  yet  at- 
tained to  the  piactice  of  the  truest  and  most  di£iciilt 
of  all  the  Fine  Arts  ever  taught  or  studied,  —  the  Art 
of  Living  with  Others:  and  often  have  I  wondered, 
as  I  have  felt  a  struggle  between  compassion ,  love,  and 
irritation  contend  within  my  spurit,  whether  this  Art  ever 
if  attained  in  this  world  to  perfection.  But  truly  alone 
in  the  New  Testament  do  we  iind  the  teachings  of  this 
Fine  Art;  as,  I  believe,  also  may  be  found  teachings 
for  all  other  Fine  Arts.  Yes,  even  for\he  Fine  Arts, 
called,  par  excellence.  But  1  cannot  now  branch  out 
into  this  tlieory  of  mine,  which  at  times  has  tisQa  up 
before  me  with  an  especial  loveliness. 


« 
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April,  —  In  Kaulbach's  studio,  this  week,  there  is  a 
drawing  which  has  especially  struck  me  with  its  beauty. 
It  is  a  design  in  charcoal,  but  finished  with  exquisite 
care,  — one  only  of  the  vast  number  of  designs  which 
this  grcLit  mail  is  ever  creating,  with  inexhaustible  iaiicy 
and  imagination. 

It  represents  Mercury  announcing  to  Calypso  the  com- 
mand of  Jove  that  Ulysses  shall  depart.  Calypso  is  seated 
beneath  a  rural  alcove,  in  a  languid  dream.  The  luxu- 
riant foliage  of  a  southern  dune  cUmbeis  up  the  stem  of 
a  palm-tree  growing  beside  the  alcove,  and  wreathing  lla 
with  beauty.  The  hot  iiooiitldc  .sun  flings  clear  broad 
shadows  from  the  tangle  of  leaves  and  blossoms  across  the 
front  of  the  bonrer,  where  sits  the  lovely  enchantresa* 
The  upper  portion  of  her  figure  is  thrown  into  shadow  by 
the  luxuriant  foliage,  her  beautifully  rounded  figure  reveal- 
ing itself  through  her  softly  clinging  drapery ;  her  hand  is 
listlessly  resting  on  her  lap,  and  holds  the  shuttle  of  the 
loom  which  stands  beside  her.  Her  beautiful  facu  is 
raised  with  dreamy  listlessncss  towards  young  Mercury, 
whoj  standing  out  in  the  broad  sun-light«  his  winged 
feet  just  alighted  upon  earth,  points  with  extended  arm 
and  caduceus  towards  the  mournful  Ulysses,  who,  with 
bowed  head,  is  seated  far  out  in  the  glare  of  sun-light, 
beyond  the  rustic  alcove^  upon  the  margin  of  the  sea. 

30 
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Gende  IHtle  waves  roll  in  towavds  the  mournful  Ulysses ; 

but  he  heeds  them  not.  An  extended  flight  of  migratory 
birds  —  the  key-note  of  his  thoughts  —  stretches  itself 
across  the  sky,  wioging  its  way  over  the  ocean,  as  he  sits 
mournfully*  with  bowed  head,  in  the  sunshine. 

At  the  feet  of  Calypso,  in  a  chafing-dish,  bum  fragrant 
woods  and  gums,  the  soft  smoke  curling  up  among  the 
rich  foliage  of  the  bowery  alcove,  and  across  the  god- 
dcss''s  antique  lyre,  which  leans  against  the  palm-tree 
stem.  Doves  flutter  and  coo  among  the  palm  branches. 
All  is  as  soft,  tender,  and  full  of  an  enchanted  languor,  as 
Keat8*s  poetry,  yet  strong  withal  as  old  Chapman^s  Homer. 


The  smair  cartoons  and  studies  for  color  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  iSew  Pinakothek  frescoes  have  been  made 
this  early  spring  by  Kaulbach. 

The  principal  one  of  these  designs  represents  the 
Artists'  Festival  in  Munich  in  1845;  the  otlicr  designs 
are  simply  smgle  whole-length  |>ortraits  of  the  great  Ger- 
man painters  whose  works  will  be  contained  within  the 
New  Pinakothek  —  Cornelius,  Schnorr,  etc. — with  deco- 
ration of  garlands  upborne  by  lovely  children  —  graceful, 
of  course,  but  in  no  way  especially  remarkable. 

The  Artists'  Festival  of  1845  is  a  link  in  the  series  of 
frescoes  illustrative  of  ihe  history  of  modern  German  Art, 
to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

It  introduces  us  into  the  very  heart  of  the  whimsical 
and  picturesque  jollity  of  German  artist-life.  The  groups 
are  as  if  suddenly  transferred  from  the  Artists'  Masquerade 
to  the  canvas*  In  the  centre  of  the  composition  rises 
Bchwanthaler^s  statue  of  King  Ludwig  arrayed  to  his 
royal  robes.  A  bevy  of  fair  maidens  crowned  with  flowers 
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surrounds  the  statue,  binding  garlands  of  flowers  with 
which  to  adorn  it:  one,  seated  upon  an  upturned  rustic 
basket^  leaning  slightly  back  from  the  group,  hangs  a 
wreath  of  roses  upon  an  ^emblazoned  shield  presented  to 
her  by  a  page. 

Upon  a  slightly  raised  platform  beyond  this  group  stands, 
in  semi-circle,  a  marvellously  comic  army  of  singers »  a 
dash  of  Kaulbach's  Hogarth ian  satire.  The  gravity  and 
quaint  distortion  of  the  countenances  and  attitudes  are 
irresistibly  drolK  That  huge  stout  man  with  the  ear-rings, 
and  with  the  bearing  and  countenance  of  a  Friar  Tuck, 
sending  forth  with  deep  coni[)lacency  the  most  sonorous 
of  bass  notes  from  his  broad  ponderous  chest,  and  whose 
tidily  smoothed  hair  is  adorned  with  a  garland  of  vine- 
leaves,  is  a  wondrous  contrast  to  the  meagre,  excited, 
yet  withal  most  earnest  countenances  of  several  of  the 
Other  singersi  and  to  the  calm  dignity  of  the  musical 
director. 

Above  tlie  singers  hang  festooned  insignia  of  the  fes- 
tival, bound  together  with  gay  streamers  and  garlands, 
and  slung  from  golden  aAd  richly  wrought  columns ;  and 
on  either  hand  of  them  presses  on  a  group  of  Munich 
painters,  wearing  their  gorgeous  and  whimsical  array. 
Here  is  a  gathering  of  slashed  sleeves,  glitteriug  chivalrous 
armor,  ermine-lined  mantles  and  embroidered  doublets. 
There  behold  the  grave  and  noble  costume  of  Albert 
Durer;  a  workman  from  the  Bronze  Foundry  in  his 
leathern  apron;  and  again  slashed  sleeves,  garlanded 
brows,  and  caps  of  mediseval  cut 

Meanwhile,  to  the  right  of  the  bevy  of  fair  damsels  who 
are  calmly  bindiug  their  fresh  garlands,  and  below  the 
platform,  an  extraordinary  war  is  being  waged.  Sir 
Fresco  and  Sir  Oil — mad  urchins  upon  hohl^y-liorscs 
«—  are  tilting  at  each  other ;  their  lances  ore  mahl-sticks. 
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their  shields  are  palettes.  Sir  Fresco  is  unhorsing  unluckj 
Sir  Oil,  whose  mahl-stiek  is  broken,  and  whose  visor  is 

being  pierced  by  his  antacronist's  lance.  The  little  Monk 
of  Munich  (Munchen,  the  crest  of  the  city  taken  from 
its  name)  is  laughingly  bending  forward,  about  to  crown 
the  vkstor. 

The  counterpart  to  tliis  merry  episode  is  a  group  of  mad 
fools. 


4 

When  the  delicious  May  had  returned,  and  the  whole 
laud  was  once  more  redolent  of  spring,  —  when  in  early 
mornings  the  English  Garden  was  filled  with  a  very  con- 
cert of  eloquent  blackbirds  and  thrushes,  and  in  the  balmy 
evenings  with  soft  strains  of  wind  instruments  floating 
through  the  freshly  opened  leaves  and  blossoms,  Isabel  and 
Anna  said  to  each  mother,  Now  will  we  take  a  delicious 
holiday  after  the  long  days  of  winter  industry  ;  now  will 
we  set  forth  for  a  whole  week  of  happiness  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Stamberg.  Anna  all  day  should  sketch  quaint 
and  lovely  bits  of  nature,  and  architecture,  and  weeds, 
and  picturesque  peasants,  to  her  hearths  content.  Isabel 
should  study  her  German  among  fresh  leaves  and  flowers 
and  beneath  a  cloudless  azure  sky,  and  gather  up  old 
melodies  and  songs  to  sing  in  her  English  lioiiie,  with  her 
sweet  clear  voice.  Yes  1  such  a  holiday  should  be  enjoyed 
by  them  as  never  before  had  been  enjoyed  by  any  two 
female  students! 

And  later,  too,  on  in  the  warm  summer,  they  would  pay 
that  long  talked-of,  long  dreamed-of  visit  to  the  kind 
Von  s,  in  their  beautiful  poetical  home  among  the 

mountains;  and  there  Isabel,  beside  lore  of  German  and 
mountain  melodies,  should  gather  up  much  knowledge  in 
the  stately  kitchen  from  tiie  sweet  artist^sister, — the 
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*  Blush  Rose,'  —  as  celebrated  in  tlie  family  circle  for  the 
mystic  preparation  of  certain  celestial  viands  as  for  her 
Art,  —  viands  so  lovely  to  the  eye  that  all  artist-souls 
mourn  over  their  demolition. 

Anna  said,  « Thank  God,  at  last  my  soul  will  steep 
itself  In  the  deep  joy  of  those  Alpind  peaks, — of  those 
clear  deep  green  Alpine  waiters,  of  those  rare  and  gor- 
geous Alpine  flowers  I '    Anna  already  felt  her  spirit 

*  seated  upon  an  Alp  as  on  a  throne/ 

But,  although  May  was  come,  the  Great  Painter  was 
still  in  Munich,  and  at  his  studio,  and  would  not  yet,  for 
several  weeks,  depart  on  his  usual  summer  journey ;  and 
so  h>ng  as  he,  the  Priest  of  the  Art-temple,  remained,  the 

*  Art-student'  would  remain,  also,  a  faithful  recipient  of 
the  food  of  knowledge  which  his  gracious  words  scattered 
dftound  him.  Thus  Anna  always  said,  '  When  the  Great 
Pamter  is  gone, — then  will  we  take  our  holiday,  then  will 

we  go  and  see  and  and  '  s  studios ;  then 

will  we  go  reaUy  to  Nymphenbprg,  walk  in  the  stately 
gardens,  and  see  the  far-famed  fountains  play ;  then  will 
we  visit  the  decaying  palace  of  Schleissheim,  and  discover 
in  its  gallery  Wilkie's  '  Opening  of  the  Will ; '  then  of  a 
truth  will  we  have  a  long  day's  enjoyment  at  the  much- 
vaunted  Menterschwaig ;  then  will  we  witness  the  arrival 
of  a  pilgrimage  up  among  the  woods  at  the  chapel 
of  Maria-Eich ;  then  will  we  inspect  a  great  Brewery ; 
then  will  we  fairly  exhaust  the  *  lions*  of  Munich. 

But  all  must  remain  unseen,  unenjoyed,  till  after  the 
departure  of  the  Great  Painter ; — to  desert  the  studio  until 
then  could  not  be  thought  of. 

But  letters  arrived  for  Anna,  which  suddenly  put  to 
flight  all  these  day-dreams. 

Various  of  her  beloved  ones  from  the  dear  old  home  in 
England  were  setting  forth  upon  a  long  voyage ;  they 
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were  setting  forth  to  Australia  for  a  season.  When  Anna 
read  theae  letters  the  words  swam  before  her  eyes;  she 
was  like  one  in  an  astoandtng  dream.  She  rejoiced  with 
a.  great  joy  that  her  beloved  ones  should  visit  this  mar- 
vellous Australia,  should  experience  the  poetry  of  a  great 
voyage  and  of  fli  new  land ;  but  the  Alps»  the  glories  of 
German  Art,  the  beauty  of  her  own  and  of  Isabel's  calm 
life,  seemed  to  fade  before  her.  An  immense  yearning 
after  the  beloved  departing  ones  filled  her  soul,  and  noth- 
ing but  setting  forth  immediately  for  England  could  satisfy 
her  or  calm  her. 

Then  came  a  strange  time  of  adieus,  and  of  packing  up 
clothes,  books,  and  drawings  in  all  haste.  Then  came  the 
last  hour  in  the  beloved  old  studio, — the  last  hour  in  the 
dismantled  sitting-room  of  the  dear  little  home,  with  Isa- 
bel declaring  that  when  Anna  was  gone,  and  had  carri^ 
off  her  drawings  and  ptints  from  the  walls,  all  would  look 
so  chanfjred  that  she  could  not  endure  to  remain  in  the 
same  iiouse,  although  it  was  with  the  good  old  Werfis. 
And  at  last  came  the  final  moment  at  the  lailway,  when 
Anna,  seated  in  the  comer  of  a  carriage,  waived  her  band 
to  dear  Isabel,  as  she  stood  beside  Fraulein  Sanchen,  who 
was  crying  into  her  big  white  pocket*handkerchief,  and  to 
various  friends  come  to  bid  a  last  adieu. 

And  then  the  steam-whistle  shrieked  through  the  air, 
and  away  dashed  the  train.  Yet,  as  hour  after  hour  re- 
moved the  Art-Student' from  the  beautiful  little  Art-city  of 
Munich,  only  the  more  noble  did  the  Art  there  and  the 
artist-life  rise  up  before  her,  as  if  transfigured  in  her 
soul. 

THE  END. 
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